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ooking  at  English  Language  Arts  20-1 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  community,  and  workplace,  and  around  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  20-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Macbeth  (Harcourt  Canada)  (Module  5) 

• the  novel  Lord  of  the  Flies  (Module  7) 

• the  play  The  Glass  Menagerie  (Module  6) 

• access  to  a feature  film  (Module  6) 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (notebook  or  a folder  on  your  computer) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 
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Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  20-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  within  each  section,  you’ll  often  be  instructed  to  work  with  a 
partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get 
much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family 
member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems 
arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and  occasionally  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully;  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  This  approach  will  ensure  that  you 
are  prepared  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that 
you’ll  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  20-1. 
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There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 
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You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  a text. 


Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Use  the  Internet  (optional). 


Develop,  use,  or  learn  a strategy  to 
accomplish  some  goal. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Audio  CD. 


Be  sure  you’ve  mastered  the  basics  in  a 
mechanical  aspect  of  writing  like  grammar, 
spelling,  or  punctuation. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  or 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations 
CD-ROM. 
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Responding  to  Your  World 
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Communicating  Clearly 


When  you  think  back  to  your  childhood,  can  you 
recall  getting  into  any  embarrassing  situations  or 
making  silly  mistakes?  Do  you  remember  any 
particularly  happy  moments  or  exciting 
adventures?  Maybe  you  can  recall  a moment 
when  you  finally  understood  something  you 
hadn’t  grasped  until  then. 

Such  memories,  along  with  such  things  as  family 
stories,  old  photos,  long-standing  jokes,  and 
treasured  possessions,  capture  your  growing, 
developing  self.  After  all,  you  are  a constantly 
changing  person,  shaped  by  the  world  around 
you  and,  in  turn,  shaping  that  world.  Learning 
about  yourself  is  both  fascinating  and  important. 

Communication  skills  are  important  tools  in 
learning  about  yourself  and  the  world  you  live  in. 
When  you  read  or  hear  stories  told  by  others,  you 
can  see  “snapshots”  of  influences  that  have 
made  those  people  who  they  are.  You  also 


capture  parts  of  your  own  identity— and 
communicate  them  to  others — through  writing, 
speaking,  and  visual  presentation. 

In  this  module  you’ll  look  at  the  idea  of  identity 
in  literature  and  other  forms  of  expression.  You’ll 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  how  writers  discuss 
different  points  of  view;  you'll  also  work  on  your 
own  presentation  skills.  As  well,  you’ll  practise 
responding  to  specific  works  of  literature,  both 
formally  and  creatively.  In  this  module,  you’ll 
begin  the  course  by  reflecting  on  what  you 
already  know  about  communication,  and  you’ll 
develop  skills  to  help  you  complete  this  course 
successfully.  Some  of  the  material  in  this  module 
will  be  review,  but  it  will  establish  a solid 
foundation  for  the  rest  of  the  course.  This  course 
will  also  help  you  improve  your  communication 
skills  so  that  you  can  function  effectively  in  your 
life  and  in  your  career. 
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A new  course  can  be  both  challenging  and 
intimidating  at  the  same  time.  Section  1 is 
designed  to  help  you  through  your  challenges  and 
to  reduce  any  intimidating  feelings  you  may  have 
about  the  course. 


This  section  is  designed  as  a “nuts  and  bolts” 
introduction  to  English  Language  Arts  20-1.  It’s 
intended  to  minimize  any  sense  of  intimidation 
you  might  be  experiencing  by  explaining  the 
structure  and  features  of  the  course  and  by  letting 
you  know  what  to  expect  as  you  work  through 
the  modules. 


When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you  should  be 
able  to  describe  the  way  the  course  is  set  up, 
explain  what  people  mean  when  they  talk  about 
the  “six  language  arts,”  and  identify  the  major 
advantages  and  principles  involved  in  working 
cooperatively  with  others. 
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English  Language  Arts  20-1:  Module  1 


Is  this  the  first  course  you’ve  taken  that’s  designed  and  packaged  like  this  one?  It’s 
possible  that  you’ve  taken  other  courses  much  like  it,  in  which  case  you  should  be 
fairly  comfortable  with  the  package  you’ve  been  given.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you’re 
new  to  this  approach  to  learning,  you  may  be  feeling  confused  about  the  course 
materials  and  how  to  use  them.  This  first  activity  should  clear  up  any  confusion  and 
allow  you  to  dig  right  into  the  course  in  Activity  2. 

student  Module  Booklets 

The  English  Language  Arts  (ELA)  20-1  package  you’re  using  consists  of  seven  units 
or  modules,  each  with  its  own  Student  Module  Booklet.  You’re  now  starting 
Module  1:  You  and  Language.  Take  a few  minutes  now  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
this  booklet.  Here  are  some  of  the  features  to  note  as  you  do  this. 

Sections  and  Lessons 

Each  Student  Module  Booklet  is  broken  down  into  several  sections — usually  three  or 
four  per  module.  Each  of  these  sections  is,  in  turn,  divided  into  several  lessons. 
These  lessons  contain  both  instructional  material  and  questions. 


Your  job  is  to  work  through  the  material  and  respond  to  questions  as  they’re  asked. 
You  should  keep  a notebook  and  use  it  for  responses.  None  of  the  questions  in  the 
Student  Module  Booklet  will  be  assessed  and  graded  by  your  teacher  (unless  you’re 
in  a classroom  where  your  teacher  has  arranged  things  rather  differently).  Instead, 
you’ll  mark  your  responses  with  the  help  of  the  suggested  answers  provided.  In  this 
way,  when  it’s  time  to  do  the  assignments  that  will  be  graded,  you’ll  be  well 
prepared. 

The  Appendix 

At  the  back  of  each  Student  Module  Booklet,  you’ll  find  an  Appendix,  normally 
consisting  of  three  parts  as  follows: 

• Glossary  • Suggested  Responses  • Readings 

Glossary 

One  of  the  items  in  every  Appendix  is  a glossary,  which  lists  all  the  literary  terms 
used  in  the  module  in  alphabetical  order.  The  very  first  time  each  of  these  terms  is 
used  in  the  module,  it’s  written  in  a boldface  style  and  beside  it,  in  the  left-hand 
margin  on  the  page,  you’ll  find  a definition.  This  margin  definition  is  the  same  as  the 
one  contained  in  the  Glossary.  In  the  Appendix  of  the  final  module  of  the  course, 
you’ll  find  a Master  Glossary  containing  all  the  literary  terms  used  throughout  the 
course. 

Suggested  Responses 

The  second  part  of  every  module  Appendix  is 
titled  Suggested  Responses.  You'll  use  these 
responses  to  correct  your  own  work  in  the 
lessons.  After  answering  one,  or  perhaps  several, 
questions,  you’ll  be  directed  to  the  Suggested 
Responses  to  check  your  answers.  It’s  important 
that  you  do  this;  it  will  give  you  instant  feedback 
and  prepare  you  for  your  assignments  and  the 
final  test. 

1.  Here  are  your  very  first  questions!  They  aren’t  exactly  demanding  ones,  but  they 
should  help  give  you  the  idea  of  how  the  course  is  designed. 

a.  In  Module  1,  how  many  sections  and  how  many  lessons  are  there? 

b.  Using  the  Glossary  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet,  give  the  definition  of  the 
term  diction?. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  117. 
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Readings 


Because  this  course  has  no  textbook,  many  of  the  smaller  readings  you’ll  be  given  in 
each  module  are  collected  in  the  final  part  of  the  Appendix  (though  very  short 
selections,  like  poems,  will  appear  right  in  the  lessons).  This  collection  is  titled 
Readings,  and  you’ll  be  referred  to  it  whenever  necessary.  Some  modules  based  on  a 
specific  longer  work  of  literature,  like  a play  or  novel,  won’t  have  a Readings  section 
in  the  Appendix. 

Your  Journal 

An  important  feature  of  this  course  is  the  journal.  This 
is  a collection  of  your  personal  writing  that  you’ll 
compile  as  you  work  your  way  through  the  course.  It 
will  be  discussed  in  much  greater  depth  later  in  this 
module,  but  you  should  be  aware  of  it  now. 

2.  Take  a minute  to  look  at  the  journal  suggestions  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
Module  1 (they’re  framed  in  a box  shaped  like  a file  folder).  How  many  of  these 
suggestions  are  there  in  this  module? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  t on  page  117,  £y 


Margin  Icons  and  Notes 

Along  with  the  margin  definitions  of  literary  terms,  a number  of  icons  appear 
frequently  in  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  These  icons  alert 
you  to  required  or  suggested  activities.  The  icons  are  all  defined  in  the  introductory 
pages  of  each  Student  Module  Booklet;  be  sure  you  know  what  each  one  means. 

3.  What  does  this  icon  indicate? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  i on  page117.y^"^ 


Going  Further  Activities 

Something  you’ll  encounter  from  time  to  time  in  your  module  booklets  is  a 
suggestion  identified  as  a Going  Further  activity.  This  is  a feature  of  the  course 
intended  to  help  students  learn  more  about  a particular  topic.  Going  Further 
activities  are  only  suggestions;  their  intent  is  to  add  enrichment  or  extension  for 
interested  students.  Try  to  do  as  many  Going  Further  activities  as  you  can;  they’ll 
enrich  your  learning  experience. 


study  Partners 

Another  icon  that  needs  some 
explanation  is  the  one  that  indicates 
group  work.  It’s  often  difficult  for 
distance  learners  to  work  with  other 
students,  but  the  experience  of  working  and 
cooperating  with  others  is  an  important  focus  of 
the  English  Language  Arts  curriculum.  These 
days,  more  than  ever  before,  everyone  needs  to 
learn  to  work  as  part  of  a team,  whether  that  be 
in  pairs  or  in  small  groups.  This  is  a skill  that’s 
required  in  the  workplace  and  one  that  should 
be  learned  early  on. 


the  process 
whereby  friends  or 
colleagues  review 
each  other’s  work 
and  offer 
suggestions  for 
improvement 


For  this  reason,  throughout  this  course,  you’re  encouraged  to  find  and  work  with  at 
least  one  other  person— more,  if  possible.  A study  partner  can  be  another  student,  a 
friend,  or  a family  member.  Perhaps  you’ll  be  able  to  find  several  study  partners, 
perhaps  only  one;  nevertheless,  it’s  important  that  you  have  someone  you  can  turn 
to  for  things  like  peer  assessment  and  editing,  brainstorming  ideas,  and  group  work 
in  general. 

4.  Who  will  your  primary  study  partner  be  for  ELA  20-1?  If  you  haven’t  thought 
about  this  until  now,  take  some  time  to  find  someone  to  act  as  your  study 
partner. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  117. 


Assignment  Booklets 

Every  module  in  ELA  20-1  has  two  Assignment  Booklets,  which  results  in  a total  of 
fourteen  for  the  course.  Most  lessons  will  direct  you  from  time  to  time  to  one  of 
these  booklets  and  have  you  respond  to  a question.  Usually,  you’ll  be  directed  to  an 
Assignment  Booklet  at  the  end  of  a section. 

When  each  Assignment  Booklet  is  completed,  you’ll  be  told  to  submit  it  to  your 
teacher  for  assessment.  The  grades  on  your  assignments  will  contribute  significantly 
to  your  final  course  mark.  If  you’ve  worked  through  the  lessons  in  each  section,  and 
done  the  self-corrected  questions,  you’ll  be  well  prepared  for  your  assignments. 

Note  that  you  can  respond  to  most  questions  in  your  Assignment  Booklets  by  means 
of  a computer  and  word-processing  application  and  attach  the  print-out  (clearly 
labelled)  to  the  booklet.  Your  teacher  may  also  supply  you  with  an  electronic  file  that 
will  allow  you  to  submit  your  assignments  by  means  of  e-mail. 
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Compact  Disks 


a reference  book 
that  supplies 
synonyms  and 
antonyms  for  words 


a resource  book 
containing 
information  on 
language  rules  and 
usage 


Along  with  the  print  component  of  this  course,  you’ll  receive  several  CDs.  One  of 
these,  the  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD,  is  a mandatory  component,  so 
you’ll  need  either  a CD  player  or  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive.  It  contains  audio 
questions  and  exercises  that  you’ll  be  asked  to  complete. 

The  CD-ROMs  that  also  accompany  the  course  are  optional  components,  but  they’ll 
be  of  help  to  you  if  you  can  use  them.  You’ll  need  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive 
to  access  the  material  they  contain.  Again,  you’ll  be  directed  to  these  resources  as 
they  become  relevant. 

Print  and  Video  Materials 

This  course  isn’t  based  on  a textbook;  the  stories,  poems,  photographs,  and  other 
short  texts  you’ll  be  dealing  with  appear,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Appendix  to  each 
Student  Module  Booklet.  However,  you  will  be  required  to  obtain  copies  of  the  longer 
works  you’ll  be  studying.  These  are 

• the  novel  Lord  of  the  Flies  by  William  Golding 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Macbeth  (preferably  from 
the  Harbrace  or  HBJ  Shakespeare  series) 

• the  modern  play  The  Glass  Menagerie  by 
Tennessee  Williams 

• a videotape  or  DVD  of  a feature  film  you'll 
choose  from  an  approved  list,  (see  Module  6 
for  more  details) 

Another  print  resource  every  language  arts  student  needs  is  a good  dictionary.  You 
might  also  find  a thesaurus  useful. 

English  Language  Arts  Handbook 

Another  thing  you’ll  be  required  to  have  for  this  course  is  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students,  available  from  the  Learning  Resources  Centre  of 
Alberta  Learning.  A writer’s  handbook,  as  you  may  know,  is  a reference  work 
designed  to  help  with  mechanical  aspects  of  language  like  grammar  and  punctuation, 
and  provide  information  on  topics  such  as  research,  report  presentation,  note  taking, 
and  writing  business  letters. 


There  are  many  writer’s  handbooks  on  the  market;  aside  from  the  basics,  different 
handbooks  stress  different  aspect  of  language  use.  Some  even  go  beyond  written 
English  and  address  matters  such  as  speaking,  listening,  and  viewing  skills. 

You  may  already  have  a good  handbook;  if  so,  it  will  be  a useful  reference.  However, 
for  this  course  you’ll  also  need  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students;  you’ll  frequently  be  referred  to  specific  pages  in  it  throughout  the  course. 

The  Alberta  English  Language  Arts  curriculum  expects  that  by  the  English  Language 
Arts  20  level  students  will  have  pretty  well  mastered  what  are  sometimes  called 
matters  of  correctness— in  other  words,  matters  of  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling, 
and  capitalization.  By  the  Grade  11  level,  you’re  expected  to  be  able  to  apply  what 
you’ve  learned  in  increasingly  complex  situations. 

For  this  reason,  there  isn’t  a great  amount 
of  actual  instruction  in  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  English  Language  Arts,  and 
you’ll  be  expected  to  reference  your 
writer’s  handbook  whenever  you  encounter 
difficulties  in  these  areas.  Your  teacher  will 
certainly  point  out  any  problem  spots  in 
your  assignments,  but  you  should  also  be 
on  the  lookout  for  areas  of  weakness  in 
your  own  work — perhaps  with  the  help  of  a 
study  partner  (a  topic  that  will  be  discussed 
shortly). 

To  make  this  process  easier,  every  so  often  you’ll  find  that  a lesson  in  this  course 
concludes  with  a part  titled  like  An  Eye  on  Grammar  or  An  Eye  on  Punctuation. 

These  discussions  will  supply  minimal  instruction  and  some  practice  questions  on 
various  mechanical  points;  however,  you’ll  be  expected  to  use  your  handbook  for 
further  help — if  necessary,  contact  your  teacher.  In  other  words,  the  emphasis  in  this 
course  is  going  to  be  on  using  language  correctly  in  your  work  rather  than  on  a lot  of 
instruction  on  the  mechanics  of  English. 


A 

In  a traditional  classroom,  the  teacher  can  quickly  tell 
when  the  class  needs  help  with  mechanical  matters. 
However,  in  a distance-learning  setting,  students  have  to 
take  on  more  responsibility  in  this  area.  As  you 
encounter  each  "An  Eye  on..."  discussion  in  this  course, 
make  sure  you  go  over  the  material  it  contains.  If  you're 
uncertain  about  a certain  area,  do  the  work  carefully. 
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5.  Where  does  the  first  discussion  titled  An  Eye  on  ..  . occur  in  Module  1,  and  what 
topic  does  it  address? 

6.  If  you  already  own  or  have  access  to  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students,  answer  the  following  questions: 

a.  Check  the  table  of  contents.  What  major  topics  does  it  cover  (for  example, 
grammar,  punctuation,  research  skills,  or  essay  writing)? 

b.  Using  the  index  at  the  back  or  the  table  of  contents  at  the  front,  provide  the 
page  numbers  where  you’d  find  help  with  these  topics: 

(1)  run-on  sentences 

(2)  irregular  verbs 

(3)  creating  a bibliography 

(4)  formatting  a business  letter 

c.  If  your  teacher  returned  a written  assignment  and  noted  that  you  seemed  to 
have  a problem  with  pronoun  agreement,  explain  precisely  how  you’d  use 
your  handbook  to  help  remedy  this  situation. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  117, 


If  you  haven’t  yet  acquired  your  handbook,  be  sure  to  do  so  as  soon  as  you  can. 
You’ll  be  needing  it. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  you  can  find  handbooks  online,  though  they  aren’t 
likely  to  be  as  complete  as  a print  resource.  Simply  use  “writer’s  handbook”  as  a 
search  term  and  see  what  you  can  turn  up.  Another  way  to  use  the  Internet  to  help 
with  your  writing  is  simply  to  do  a search  for  a specific  topic  like  “sentence 
fragments.”  You  may  find  a lot  of  useful  writing  resources  online. 

other  Resources 


In  addition  to  the  resources  already  discussed,  you’ll  need  a notebook  to  answer  the 
questions  asked  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets,  as  well  as  a folder  or  binder  to 
collect  your  journal  entries.  You’ll  also  have  to  have  a CD  player  and  access  to  a 
television  set  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player  to  watch  the  film  you’ll  be  studying.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  have  a method  of  making  audio  recordings  for  some  of  your 
assignments.  Perhaps  the  simplest  method  is  to  use  an  audiocassette  recorder,  but 


Section  1 : Getting  Started 


A computer  would  be  a wonderful  asset  for  this  course.  Many  of  your  assignments 
give  you  the  option  of  submitting  a computer  print-out  of  your  work  to  your  teacher; 
e-mailing  is  also  another  possibility. 

In  most  cases,  electronic  word  processing  is  the  preferred  way  to  do  things.  It’s  very 
important  to  be  comfortable  with  the  layout  aspects  of  word-processing 
applications — fonts,  point  sizes,  type  styles,  and  so  on — as  teachers  always 
appreciate  clean,  printed  versions  of  your  completed  assignments.  The  “delete” 
function  of  a computer  also  makes  the  mechanics  of  revising  and  editing  your  work 
very  easy. 

As  mentioned  once  before,  some  of  the  Going  Further  suggestions  in  this  course 
involve  using  the  Internet.  The  Internet  is  a wonderful  research  tool  and  one  that’s 
becoming  more  important  daily.  Students  without  access  to  it  are  at  a disadvantage. 

While  Internet  access  isn’t  mandatory  for  this  course,  you  are  expected  to  get  online 
if  it’s  at  all  possible.  If  you  don’t  have  the  Internet  in  your  home,  your  local  library  or 
school  is  likely  to  offer  access  to  it. 

Finally,  some  of  the  assignments  that  ask  you  to  make 
an  audio  recording  give  you  the  option  of  submitting  a 
video  recording  instead.  If  you  have  access  to  a video 
camera  and  enough  equipment  to  make  technically 
acceptable  recordings,  there  will  be  a few  occasions 
where  you  might  want  to  use  it. 

7.  Before  going  on  to  Lesson  2,  make  a list  of  everything 
you  still  need  before  continuing  with  this  course. 

Beside  each  item,  identify  the  steps  you’ll  have  to  take  to 
get  these  items.  It  will  be  your  responsibility  to  have  the 
materials  you’ll  need  when  the  time  comes  to  use  them. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  118. 


Admittedly,  this  has  been  a rather  dry  activity,  but  it  should  have  prepared  you  for 
the  more  interesting  work  you’ll  be  doing  throughout  the  course.  In  the  next  lesson, 
you’ll  think  about  just  what  it  means  to  study  the  language  arts. 
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The  Six  Language  Arts 

You’re  no  doubt  very  used  to  the 
expression  language  arts;  after  all, 
you’ve  probably  taken  many 
language  arts  courses  throughout 
your  school  years.  But  did  you 
know  that  there  are  six  individual 
language  arts?  Reading  and 
writing  are  two  of  them— can  you 
name  the  other  four? 


1.  Before  going  on,  take  a minute  to  identify  the  remaining  four  language  arts. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page,;l18.  ; 


In  responding  to  Question  1,  it  probably  didn’t  take  you  long  to  name  the  other  four 
language  arts.  As  you  likely  noticed,  these  six  separate  arts  are  actually  three  pairs  of 
skills:  reading  and  writing,  viewing  and  representing,  speaking  and  listening.  These 
are  all  ways  in  which  people  communicate;  and  in  today’s  world,  it’s  important  to  be 
skilled  at  all  six  if  you’re  to  function  at  your  best. 


a method  of 
communication 
that  involves 
portraying  ideas 
through  visual 
means,  tone  of 
voice,  music,  and 
sound  effects 


The  only  term  in  the  list  that  you  may  not  feel  altogether  comfortable  with  is 
representing,  but  chances  are  that  you  can  guess  what  it  refers  to.  Representing  is 
the  word  that  English  language  arts  teachers  use  to  refer  to  any  communicating  you 
might  do  that  involves  creating  visual  images— for  example,  taking  and  sharing 
photographs  or  making  a poster.  Representing  can  also  involve  your  tone  of  voice 
when  speaking  or  the  use  of  music  and  sound  effects  that  accompany  an  oral 
presentation. 

In  this  course,  you’re  going  to  be  working  at  developing  skills  in  all  six  language  arts, 
You’ll  be  reading  and  writing  more  than  anything  else,  but  you’ll  be  doing  a good 
deal  of  work  in  other  areas  as  well.  After  all,  people  communicate  in  a wide  variety 
of  ways.  In  today’s  world,  with  technology  like  the  Internet,  cell  phones,  and 
television,  it’s  more  important  than  ever  to  be  able  to  send  and  receive  written,  oral, 
and  visual  messages. 


2.  Now  open  your  notebook  and  make  a chart  with  the  headings  shown  here.  Take 
some  time  to  fill  in  each  column  with  ways  in  which  you  communicate  with 
others.  If  possible,  work  with  another  person  to  brainstorm  ideas. 

The  chart  has  been  started  with  some  possible  ideas  to  serve  as  examples.  Use 
them  only  if  they  apply  to  you. 


Writing 

Reading 

Speaking 

Listening  Viewing 

Representing 

1 

imd  e-mail 

nead  icltml 

talk  aUik 

Uilen  to  C^d-  UMilck  moiued- 

dnaw- 

- . - 

teAllooJ&6, 

on  tke  phone 



Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  119. 


multimedia 


involving  more 
than  one  means  of 
communication 


medium 


a means  through 
which 

communication 
takes  place 


I ran  into  a problem  while  I was  working  on  my  chart. 
Sometimes  when  I'm  communicating— or  when  someone's 
communicating  with  me— we're  using  more  than  one  of  the 
language  arts.  I mean,  if  I'm  watching  a movie,  I'm  listening 
and  watching  at  the  same  time.  If  I'm  reading  a cartoon  strip, 
I'm  reading  and  viewing. 


Yeah,  and  even  when  I'm  talking 
with  friends,  I wave  my  arms  a bit 
and  make  facial  expressions.  My 
body  language  sends  messages 
too,  along  with  my  words. 


You're  right;  many  forms 
of  communication  involve 
one  or  more  of  the 
language  arts.  The  word 
multimedia  can  be  used 
for  any  form  of 
communication  like 
this— for  instance, 
written  words  combined 
with  pictures  on  a poster. 
This  just  means  that 
more  than  one 
communication  medium  is 
being  used. 


3.  List  some  examples  of  communication  situations  in  which  more  than  one 
communication  medium  is  being  used.  These  can  range  from  simple,  everyday 
situations  to  formal  presentations.  List  at  least  six  or  seven.  If  you  can, 
brainstorm  ideas  with  your  study  partner. 


Compare  your  list  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  119. 
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Were  you  surprised  at  the  number  of  situations  you  came  up  with  for  questions  2 
and  3?  The  world  in  which  you  live  is  a very  complex  place;  often  the  present  era  is 
referred  to  as  the  Information  Age.  Those  with  access  to  information  will  be  able  to 
communicate  well,  and  that  translates  directly  into  success.  In  this  course,  you’ll  be 
developing  the  valuable  communication  skills  you’ll  need  throughout  your  life. 

4.  To  finish  up  this  discussion,  think  about  a job  or  career  you  would  like  to  pursue. 
If  you  don’t  have  any  serious  career  plans  or  goals,  pick  an  occupation  that  you 
might  consider  pursuing.  Now  suggest  a few  ways  you  might  be  required  to  use 
each  of  the  communication  skills  in  your  chosen  job. 


Taking  Ownership  of  Your  Thinking  and  Learning 

When  you’re  assigned  a challenging  task  by  a teacher  or  perhaps  an  employer,  do 
you  prefer  to  be  given  step-by-step  instructions  or  would  you  rather  solve  the 
problems  you  encounter  on  your  own?  Most  people  like  the  comfort  of  being  told 
exactly  what  to  do,  but  there’s  a tremendous  sense  of  accomplishment  in  thinking 
through  a problem  on  your  own.  What’s  more,  if  you  learn  to  attack  problems  on 
your  own,  you’ll  learn  much  more  than  if  you  just  wait  for  others  to  help  you  out. 

This  course  should  help  you  acquire  skills  and 
learn  strategies  useful  in  communication  and 
language  development;  it  will  also  put  emphasis 
on  your  ability  to  decide  which  strategies  you 
should  use  when  confronted  with  a task.  This 
will  mean  focusing  on  the  tasks  you’re  assigned, 
thinking  about  the  skills  and  strategies  you 
possess  that  might  be  useful  in  accomplishing 
those  tasks,  and  choosing  the  best  strategy 
possible.  It  will  also  mean  assessing  how  well 
those  strategies  work  and  coming  up  with  new 
ones  if  they  don’t  seem  to  do  the  job.  And  when  the 
task  has  been  completed,  it  will  mean  evaluating  the 
whole  process  and  deciding  what  new  skills  you’ve 
acquired  and  what  skills  you  still  need  to  acquire  for  the 
next  time  you’re  confronted  with  a similar  task. 

5.  This  process  applies  to  just  about  any  challenge  you  might  face — not  just  tasks 
you  encounter  in  a language  arts  course.  To  get  the  idea,  think  of  a situation 
you’ve  faced  lately  that  required  you  to  work  out  a solution  to  a personal 
problem.  Perhaps,  for  example,  you  found  yourself  with  several  conflicting  tasks 
in  an  evening — your  after-school  job,  a big  math  test  to  study  for,  a band  concert, 
and  family  responsibilities.  Maybe  you  promised  to  mow  the  lawn  but  the  mower 
refused  to  start.  Or  perhaps  you  discovered  that  someone  you  thought  was  a 
friend  was  spreading  lies  about  you. 


Once  you’ve  thought  of  a challenge  you  faced,  try  to  answer  these  questions 
about  it: 


a.  Precisely  what  was  the  task  that  you  were  facing?  How  complex  was  the 
problem? 


b.  What  skills,  knowledge,  experience,  and  other  resources  did  you  possess  at 
the  time  that  would  have  helped  you  accomplish  your  task? 


c.  What  strategy  (or  strategies)  did  you  use  in  your 
first  attempts  to  deal  with  the  situation? 

d.  How  successful  were  your  first  attempts  in 
accomplishing  your  task?  If  things  went  wrong, 
why  did  this  occur? 

e.  If  your  first  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  weren’t 
entirely  successful,  what  new  approaches  or 
strategies  did  you  adopt? 


f.  When  you  finally  dealt  with  the  situation,  just  how  successful  do  you  think 
you  were?  Give  reasons  for  your  response. 

g.  What  did  you  learn  from  this  experience?  What  new  skills  and  knowledge  did 
you  acquire  that  you  could  apply  to  future  similar  situations? 

h.  Are  there  any  skills  you  still  don’t  possess  that  would  help  you  deal  with  a 
similar  situation  in  the  future?  List  a few  examples. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  120. 


Of  course,  what  you’ve  just  done  is  really  an  artificial  exercise  because  you  were 
thinking  about  a challenge  you  have  already  dealt  with.  However,  throughout  this 
course,  you’ll  be  expected  to  apply  a similar  process  to  new  challenges — whether  it’s 
understanding  a difficult  poem,  improving  your  punctuation  or  enhancing  your 
public-speaking  performance.  You  should,  therefore,  be  aware  of  your  learning 
patterns,  including  the  processes  that  work  for  you  and  the  areas  where  you  still 
need  to  improve.  Taking  control  of  your  own  learning  style  should  better  enable  you 
to  face  challenges  you’ll  meet  in  the  future. 

For  another  look  at  how  you  can  employ  a variety  of  strategies  to  solve  problems,  go 
to  the  English  Language  Arts  Multimedia  CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segment  titled 
“Selecting  Appropriate  Comprehension  Strategies.” 


English  Language  Arts 


You  and  Language 


This  lesson  has  focused  on  language-arts  skills,  abilities,  and  strategies;  to  finish  up 
the  lesson,  think  about  yourself  as  a communicator. 

6.  The  self-assessment  quiz  that  follows  will  help  you  get  started.  Assessing 

yourself  is  never  easy,  but  try  to  respond  to  the  questions  as  honestly  as  you  can. 


Habits  and  Practices 

Often  1 

^Sometjmes^ 

Never 

When  1 write,  1 think  about  my  audience 
and  purpose. 

When  planning  an  assignment,  1 use 
techniques  like  webs,  lists,  and 
discussions  with  others  to  get  ideas. 

When  writing  an  assignment,  1 revise, 
edit,  and  proofread  my  work. 

1 use  a dictionary,  a writers’  handbook, 
and  an  electronic  spelling  checker  when  1 
write. 

1 use  an  outline  to  help  me  organize  my 
writing. 

1 enjoy  writing  and  like  to  share  what  1 
write  with  others. 

i 

When  1 read,  1 adapt  my  approach  and 
speed  to  my  purpose  and  the  type  of  text 
involved. 

For  serious  reading  tasks,  1 survey  or 
preview  a work  before  1 start  to  read. 

1 ask  questions  while  1 read,  and  1 make 
predictions  about  future  events  when 
reading  fiction. 

Whenever  possible,  1 make  connections 
between  what  I’m  reading  and  things  1 
already  know. 

1 use  a dictionary  when  1 encounter  new 
words  1 can’t  figure  out  from  context. 

1 monitor  my  reading  comprehension  and 
reread  things  1 haven’t  understood. 

1 feel  confident  about  speaking  in  public. 

When  making  a speech  or  presentation,  1 
use  the  volume,  expression,  and  tone  of 
my  voice  effectively. 

When  speaking  in  public,  I pace  my 
speech  appropriately. 

' * 

I can  smile  and  maintain  eye  contact  with 
my  audience  when  making  a speech. 

When  speaking  in  front  of  an  audience,  I 
maintain  a good  posture  and  refrain  from 
fidgeting. 

When  listening,  I try  to  focus  on  the 
person  speaking  and  what  he  or  she  is 
saying. 

I avoid  interrupting  people  who  are 
speaking:  instead,  I listen  patiently  and 
encourage  them  to  voice  their  thoughts. 

I take  notes  when  listening  to  someone 
giving  me  precise  information  that  I should 
remember. 

When  communicating  visually,  either  as 
the  communicator  or  the  person  receiving 
the  communication,  I pay  attention  to 
elements  like  composition,  angle, 
perspective,  colour,  and  light. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  121. 


Of  course,  these  are  only  preliminary  questions,  but  it’s  important  for  you  to  start 
thinking  now  about  your  language  arts  skills. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1 A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  started  to  think  about  the  various  language  arts,  and  where 
your  own  skills  and  challenges  lie.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  results  of  your  self- 
assessment;  it  should  provide  an  interesting  means  of  assessing  your  progress  at  the 
end  of  the  course. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  think  about  how  cooperating  with  other  people  can 
improve  your  own  work  as  well  as  contribute  to  a common  goal. 


'@sson'3:  The  Importance  of  Working  with 
Others 


Have  you  watched  any  movies  or  read 
any  books  in  which  a strong,  self- 
reliant  hero  single-handedly 
vanquishes  dozens— or  even 
hundreds — of  enemies? 

Stars  like  Arnold  Schwarzenegger, 

Sylvester  Stallone,  and  Kurt  Russell 
have  made  fortunes  portraying 
characters  like  this;  viewers  never 
seem  to  get  tired  of  identifying  with 
superhuman,  heroic  characters. 

The  image  of  the  so-called  “rugged 
individual”  seems  rooted  in  the 
cultural  makeup  of  North  American 
society.  Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the 
history  of  the  North  American 
frontier — a place  where  individualists 
could  go  and  live  on  their  own  terms,  without  too  many  rules.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  pioneer  days  people  had  to  depend  on  their  neighbours  for  their 
very  survival.  The  “rugged  individuals”  were  chiefly  misfits  who  added  colour  to 
society  but  frequently  not  much  else. 

Today’s  world  isn’t  very  different.  In  fact,  everything  is  more  closely  interrelated  than 
ever  before;  most  projects  today  are  so  complex  that  teams  of  people  are  usually 
required  to  accomplish  them.  True,  exceptional  people  do  exist,  and  they  can  make 
tremendous  contributions;  but  unless  they  can  co-operate  with  others,  their  talents 
aren’t  likely  to  bear  much  fruit. 


Oh-oh.  I think  I see  where  this  is 
leading.  What  we're  about  to  get  is 
a lecture  on  group  work,  isn't  it?  In 
my  experience,  group  work  just 
doesn't  work.  Besides,  distance 
learners  can't  usually  find  others  to 
work  with  easily. 


Yeah,  I agree.  My  dad  has  a motto:  Group 
work  means  twice  as  many  people  doing  half 
as  much  work.  At  school,  whenever  we  have 
to  work  In  groups,  the  same  thing  always 
happens.  The  one  or  two  students  who  take 
the  job  seriously  do  everything  and  the 
others  coast.  The  hard  workers  get  their 
marks  dragged  down  by  the  kids  who  don't 
do  their  fair  share,  and  they  cruise  to  a 
passing  grade  on  the  efforts  of  the  workers 


Is  this  your  experience  of  group  work  at  school?  Unfortunately,  many  students  have 
learned  to  dread  those  small  groups  for  reasons  like  these;  but  if  done  right,  working 
with  other  students  can  inspire  you  with  new  ideas  and  different  points  of  view. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  2. 


If  you  learn  to  recognize  the 
strengths  of  others  and  to 
function  co-operatively,  you 
can  often  accomplish  a great 
deal  more  in  a group  than  you 
can  on  your  own.  And  in  the 
work  force,  teamwork  usually 
leads  to  better  opportunities 
and  successful  promotions. 
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Expanding  Your  Ideas  by  Interacting  with  Others 

One  advantage  of  working  in  co-operation  with  others  is  that  you  can  share  ideas. 
This  applies  to  understanding  a poem  or  a painting  as  well  as  completing  a project 
on  time. 

To  get  an  idea  of  how  this  can  work,  read  the  poem:  “The  Child  Who  Walks 
Backwards”  by  Canadian  poet  Lorna  Crozier.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


The  Child  Who  Walks  Backwards 

My  next-door  neighbour  tells  me 
her  child  runs  into  things. 

Cupboard  corners  and  doorknobs 
have  pounded  their  shapes 
into  his  face.  She  says 
he  is  bothered  by  dreams, 
rises  in  sleep  from  his  bed 
to  steal  through  the  halls 
and  plummet  like  a wounded  bird 
down  the  flight  of  stairs. 

This  child  who  climbed  my  maple 
with  the  sureness  of  a cat, 
trips  in  his  room,  cracks 
his  skull  on  the  bedpost, 
smacks  his  cheeks  on  the  floor. 
When  I ask  about  the  burns 
on  the  back  of  his  knee, 
his  mother  tells  me 
he  walks  backwards 
into  fireplace  grates 
or  sits  and  stares  at  flames 
while  sparks  burn  stars  in  his  skin. 

Other  children  write  their  names 
on  the  casts  that  hold 
his  small  bones. 

His  mother  tells  me 
he  runs  into  things, 
walks  backwards, 
breaks  his  leg 
while  she  lies 
sleeping. 


' Lorna  Crozier,  "The  Child  Who  Walks  Backwards,"  from  The  Garden  Going  On  Without  Us  (Toronto:  McClelland  & 
Stewart,  1985),  page  81.  Used  by  permission,  McClelland  & Stewart  Ltd.  The  Ganadian  Publishers. 


This  poem  is  the  first  literary  selection  that  you’ve  encountered  in  this  course. 
Before  doing  anything  else,  in  a few  sentences,  describe  your  first  impressions  of 
this  poem  in  your  journal.  How  does  it  make  you  feel?  What  does  it  make  you 
think  about? 


Did  you  find  this  poem  confusing?  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  understanding  of  it?  Is 
it  simply  about  a clumsy  neighbour  who  regularly  hurts  himself,  or  is  there  more 
involved? 


1.  If  you’re  not  sure  that  you  fully  understand  the  poem,  do  the  following; 

a.  Suggest  two  or  three  strategies  you  might  use  to  better  understand  the  poem. 
Here’s  one  example: 

9 (mdd  nmead  tk&  pmm  immal  Umei. 

b.  Put  your  suggested  strategies  to  work.  Try  to  explain  your  understanding  of 
the  poem  in  one  or  two  sentences. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  121. 


Now  insert  your  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD  into 
your  CD  player  and  listen  to  the  track  titled  “The  Child  Who 
Walks  Backwards.”  You’ll  be  listening  to  a classroom 
discussion  about  “The  Child  Who  Walks  Backwards.”  As  you 
listen,  pay  close  attention  to  the  way  the  teacher  and  the 
students  develop  an  understanding  of  the  poem. 

When  you’ve  listened  to  the  recording,  reread  the  poem  and 
continue  this  lesson. 

The  group  of  students  you’ve  just  heard  have  come  up  with  a 
lot  of  ideas  about  “The  Child  Who  Walks  Backwards” — ideas 
that  none  of  them  had  on  their  own.  Perhaps  you  were  able  to 
“tease”  the  meaning  out  of  this  poem  by  yourself,  but  perhaps,  like  the  individual 
students  in  the  dialogue,  your  first  interpretation  wasn’t  entirely  complete  or 
accurate. 


2.  Now  that  you’ve  heard  the  preceding  dialogue,  have  your  thoughts  changed  on 
“The  Child  Who  Walks  Backwards”?  If  so,  how?  Bear  in  mind  that  you  may  not 
agree  with  everything  the  students  suggested;  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  have 
thought  of  ideas  not  mentioned  in  the  dialogue. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  121. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Lorna  Crozier  is  a native  of  Saskatchewan  who  now  lives  in  British  Columbia.  If 
you  enjoyed  “The  Child  Who  Walks  Backwards,”  perhaps  you’d  like  to  read  other 
poems  by  Lorna  Crozier  or  learn  more  about  her.  If  you  have  access  to  the 
Internet,  simply  use  her  name  as  a search  term  with  a search  engine  and  check 
out  some  sites. 


4v  n 

OK,  I can  see  how  talking  things  over  with  other 
people  can  help  me  when  it  comes  to  something 
like  understanding  a poem,  but  that's  not  the 
same  as  being  assigned  a group  project.  I still 
don't  think  that  working  in  a group  is  a very 
efficient  way  to  get  things  done.  j 

AW  J/7^ 

Perhaps  that's  due  to  the  way  you  go  about 
working  as  a team.  Maybe  you're  setting 
yourself  up  for  failure.  What  follows  are  a 
few  pointers  that  you  can  use  whenever  you 
find  yourself  working  as  part  of  a 
group— whether  It's  while  taking  this  course 
or  in  any  other  situation. 


Group-Work  Strategies 

Roles  and  Responsibilities 

If  a group  is  to  function  efficiently,  everyone  must  understand  his  or  her 
responsibilities.  What’s  more,  those  responsibilities  musn’t  overlap;  two  people 
shouldn’t  end  up  doing  the  same  job.  While  different  projects  can  call  for  different 
roles  and  functions,  most  projects  call  for  a number  of  different  roles.  It’s  important 
to  note  that  frequently  one  person  can  play  more  than  one  role;  a researcher  can  also 
be  a presenter,  and  everyone  is  expected  to  play  the  role  of  participant.  Still,  to 
understand  how  a group  functions,  it’s  important  to  take  a look  at  some  of  the 
different  roles  involved  in  efficient  group  work. 

Chairperson  or  Organizer 

Every  group  needs  a leader  to  organize  project  activities.  Perhaps  the  chairperson, 
organizer,  or  co-ordinator  is  appointed  by  someone  outside  the  group,  such  as  a 
teacher,  or  perhaps  the  group  elects  its  leader.  In  some  situations,  a person  with 
leadership  instincts  simply  assumes  the  role  to  get  things  happening. 


Recorder 


the  record  of  a 
discussion  at  a 
meeting 


It’s  important  for  most  groups  to  keep  a record  of  discussions,  decisions,  and  tasks. 
It’s  a good  idea  to  keep  notes,  or  minutes,  of  meetings.  Sometimes,  an  electronic 
method  of  recording  discussions — like  an  audiocassette  recorder — may  be  used,  but 
usually  the  recorder— or  secretary — takes  notes  by  hand.  In  a formal  organization, 
these  notes  are  typed  out  and  given  to  the  group  members  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  meeting  to  confirm. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  has  information  on 
how  minutes  should  be  taken  and  written  up.  If  you’re  involved  in  more-formal 
group  functions,  like  your  school  council,  you  might  find  it  useful  to  take  a look. 
See  pages  149  to  151. 


Timekeeper 

Many  groups  find  it  useful  to  appoint  a timekeeper  to  keep  the  group  members 
focused  and  on  task.  The  timekeeper  must  see  that  timelines  and  schedules  are 
followed  and  that  no  one  falls  behind  in  his  or  her  contributions.  In  a project 
involving  several  people,  if  one  member  falls  behind,  it  can  hold  everyone  else  up.  In 
many  groups,  the  chairperson  may  also  play  the  role  of  the  timekeeper. 

Participant 

Everyone  in  a group  should  participate 
whether  or  not  they’ve  been  assigned 
specialized  duties.  Participants 
contribute  ideas,  listen  to  others,  and 
help  out  in  any  ways  they  can.  Make 
sure  that  the  discussion  isn’t  controlled 
by  one  or  two  people,  as  this  may 
result  in  an  imbalanced  project. 

3.  In  your  notebook,  make  a chart  like 

the  one  started  here.  Under  each  heading,  list  three  or  four  important  tasks  or 
responsibilities  that  this  person  would  assume  in  a properly  functioning  group. 


Chairperson 


Recorder 


Timekeeper 


Participant 


4.  Imagine  that  you’ve  been  assigned  to  a group  project  by  your  ELA  20-1  teacher. 
Your  group  has  been  instructed  to  elect  a chairperson  (who,  by  the  way,  is  often 
referred  to  simply  as  the  chair].  As  you  look  at  the  members  of  your  group,  what 
qualities  would  you  be  searching  for  in  the  person  you’ll  vote  for? 


pare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  122.  ^ 


Some  groups  are  formal  organizations  while  others  are  short-term  poolings  of  time, 
energy,  and  skills  to  get  a specific  job  done.  Formal  groups  may  require  people  to 
play  formal  roles,  such  as  treasurer,  and  follow  formal  rules  of  procedure.  Most 
groups,  however,  operate  more  casually. 

If  you  can,  try  to  play  different  roles  in  the  groups  you  find  yourself  in.  True,  some 
people  just  seem  to  be  natural  organizers  or  public  speakers,  and  they  often  seem  to 
slip  into  these  roles  when  necessary.  But  the  more  experience  you  have,  the  more 
skills  you’ll  acquire  and  the  more  comfortable  you’ll  be  when  working  with  others. 

Getting  the  Job  Done 

As  well  as  the  roles  you’ve  been  looking  at,  people  working  in  groups  are  usually 
assigned  (or  volunteer  for)  different  duties  depending  on  the  project  involved.  For 
example,  in  a social  studies  class,  you  might  find  yourself  in  a group  whose  task  it  is 
to  research  a topic  and  make  a short  presentation  of  your  findings  to  the  class.  This 
would  involve  jobs  like 

• researching  and  writing  up  the  findings 

• writing  a polished  report 

• creating  visuals  like  posters  or  charts 


• preparing  overhead  transparencies 

• reproducing  handouts 

• rounding  up  equipment  like  an  overhead 
projector  or  flipchart 

• making  the  presentation  in  front  of  the 
class 

When  this  happens,  under  the  direction  of  the  chair,  the  group’s  first  task  is  to  assign 
the  tasks  involved  to  various  members  of  the  group.  Who  will  research  what?  Who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  other  tasks?  When  should  the  various  jobs  be  finished? 
How  can  activities  be  co-ordinated?  When  should  future  meetings  be  held?  How  can 
people  be  kept  on  task?  Meetings  should  deal  with  problems  that  arise  throughout 
the  course  of  the  project. 


Section  1:  Getting  Started 


Tell  me  about  it.  Like  Sam 
hasn't  got  his  research  done, 
and  Ashley's  research  is  so  bad 
that  it  can't  be  used  at  all.  And 
there's  always  someone  who's 
sick  or  someone  who's  slow. 


And  you  also  have  to 
worry  about  people's 
feelings.  There's 
always  someone  whose 
work  isn't  good,  but 
you  feel  you  have  to 
use  it  anyway.  And  it 
usually  the  wrong 
person  who  wants  to 
get  up  and  make  the 
presentation,  but  how 
can  you  say  no? 


Those  are  problems  that  the  organizer  and  timekeeper 
have  to  deal  with.  You're  right;  they  aren't  easy.  This  is 
precisely  why  working  In  groups  involves  skills  that  have  to 
be  learned.  The  good  news  is  that  these  skills  and 
strategies,  once  you've  learned  them,  will  help  you  in  just 
about  any  group-work  situation. 


5.  Basing  your  response  on  personal  experience  as  much  as  possible,  identify  the 

principal  skills  and  strategies  that  you  think  contribute  positively  to  group  work. 

If  possible,  brainstorm  ideas  with  a study  partner. 

The  list  has  been  started  to  give  you  the  idea. 

6.  Here  are  three  typical  challenges  that  you  might  encounter  while  chairing  a 

group.  Suggest  how  you’d  deal  with  each  of  them. 

a.  The  group  has  been  assigned  a reading  to  discuss  and  analyse.  One  member 
has  a strong  opinion  and  won’t  listen  to  anyone  else’s  ideas. 

b.  One  member  of  the  group  rarely  contributes  to  the  group’s  proceedings  either 
out  of  insecurity  or  just  laziness. 

c.  The  group  just  can’t  get  started  on  the  project.  No  one  can  agree  on  how  to 
approach  the  work. 


7.  Now  take  each  of  the  situations  described  in  Question  6 and  imagine  that  the 
strategy  you  suggested  wasn’t  working  for  the  reasons  described  in  what  follows. 
Explain  how  you  could  modify  your  approach  to  the  challenge  in  each  case. 

a.  The  opinionated  member  of  the  group  becomes  sullen  and  resentful  that  his 
or  her  ideas  weren’t  unanimously  accepted. 

b.  The  non-contributing  member  starts  to  contribute,  but  insists  on  doing  tasks 
already  assigned  to  others. 

c.  Because  of  the  skill  you  showed  in  resolving  the  original  problem,  the  other 
group  members  decide  to  let  you  take  over  the  project. 

8.  Finally,  imagine  that  your  group  project  is  finished  and  you’ve  been  assigned  the 
task — perhaps  by  a teacher — of  assessing  the  experience.  What  standards  would 
you  use  to  judge  the  success  of  the  project?  Try  to  suggest  three  or  four 
questions  you  could  ask  to  determine  the  group’s  success. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  122. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about 
the  value  of  working  with  others  to 
achieve  a common  goal.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  lesson,  you  saw  how 
sharing  ideas  with  others  can  improve 
an  individual’s  initial  interpretations. 
However,  in  the  second  part,  you 
thought  about  the  basic  dynamics  of 
group  work. 


Working  successfully  as  part  of  a 
group  takes  practice;  if  you’re  a 
distance  learner,  you  may  not  have 
the  opportunities  that  traditional 
classrooms  can  offer.  However,  you 
should  find  at  least  one  study  partner, 
and  you  should  take  every 
opportunity  you  can  to  discuss  your 
ideas,  your  readings,  and  your 
responses  with  a variety  of  other 
people.  You’re  certain  to  need  the 
skills  you’ll  develop  in  your  future 
career;  they’ll  come  in  handy  in  your 
personal  life  as  well. 


elf  you  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive,  you’ll  find  a segment  on  the 
English  Language  Arts  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  called  “Achieving  Successful 
Group  Work  Processes.”  Take  a look  at  this  segment  for  more  ideas  on  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  working  with  others. 

To  finish  up  this  lesson,  take  the  short  self-testing  quiz  that  follows.  Use  the  results 
to  see  where  you  could  improve  your  skills.  Simply  rate  yourself  as  honestly  as  you 
can  on  a scale  of  1 to  5,  with  1 being  “needs  serious  improvement”  and  5 being 
“excellent.” 


I listen  to  others  attentively. 

I contribute  to  discussions  frequently  and  regularly. 

I consider  others’  ideas  honestly  and  fairly;  I try  to  be  flexible. 

I stay  focused;  I don’t  drift  away  or  get  off  topic. 

I willingly  accept  jobs  within  the  group,  like  recorder  or  timekeeper. 

I don’t  try  to  dominate  group  discussions. 

I encourage  others  to  participate;  I’m  not  negative  and  critical. 

I’m  always  polite,  even  when  I’m  disagreeing.  I try  not  to  hurt  others’  feelings. 

I ask  questions  when  something  seems  unclear  or  I need  more  information. 

I complete  my  assignments  as  well  as  I can  and  submit  them  on  time. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  the  importance  of  cooperating  with  others  to 
accomplish  a common  goal.  The  old  adage  “Two  heads  are  better  than  one,”  in  this 
case,  contains  a great  deal  of  truth.  Two  or  more  people  working  together  can  often 
generate  ideas  and  achieve  goals  that  would  be  very  difficult  for  a single  person  to 
achieve  alone. 

Of  course,  working  with  others  involves  skills  in  organization,  communication, 
sharing  responsibilities,  monitoring  results,  and  devising  ways  of  dealing  with  any 
challenges  that  might  arise.  This  course  should  help  you  improve  some  of  your  own 
skills  in  these  areas. 
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Section  1 is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  English  Language  Arts  20-1.  Lesson  1 
walked  you  through  the  components  and  features  of  the  course  while  Lesson  2 
looked  at  the  six  language  arts  and  the  skills  needed  to  communicate  effectively  as  a 
language  user.  Finally,  in  Lesson  3,  you  thought  about  the  benefits  and  the 
challenges  of  working  with  others. 

Next,  in  Section  2,  you’ll  finally  be  given  the  chance  to  practise  some  of  your  own 
skills  by  actively  reading  and  responding  to  literature. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  1 and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 


ection  2:  Desponding  to  Your  World 


Have  you  ever  thought  about  all  the  influences 
that  make  you  the  individual  you  are?  No  one  is 
quite  like  you  in  the  way  you  talk,  listen,  write, 
read,  think,  and  act.  Many  people,  events,  and 
circumstances  have  contributed  to  making  you 
who  you  are. 


In  this  section  you’ll  think  about  how  your 
responses  to  things  you  read,  hear,  and  see 
reflect — and  contribute  to — the  unique  person 
you  are.  As  well,  you’ll  further  develop  the 
journal  you  began  in  Section  1. 


When  you’ve  finished  the  section,  you  should 
understand  the  importance  of  being  an  active 
reader.  You  should  also  be  able  to  write  an 
effective  personal  response  to  written,  oral,  and 
visual  messages.  As  well,  you  should  be  able  to 
explain  what  it  means  to  write  from  a specific 
point  of  view  and  to  describe  how  context  is 
important  in  assessing  communication. 
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The  Personal  Response 

Have  you  ever  contemplated  the  fact  that  no  one  uses  language  quite  like  you  do?  In 
Section  1,  you  did  some  preliminary  thinking  about  your  skills,  habits,  and  practices 
as  a communicator,  and  you  filled  in  a chart  designed  to  help  you  think  about  these 
matters. 

The  questions  in  this  chart  were  all  what  are  often  called  “closed-ended”  questions 
because  they  each  allowed  for  only  one  of  three  possible  responses — often, 
sometimes,  and  never.  The  questions  that  follow  are  “open-ended”;  they  allow  you  to 
be  more  imaginative  and  respond  in  your  own  words.  Take  a few  minutes  to  write 
out  responses  in  your  notebook.  Don’t  let  the  lengths  of  the  blanks  bother  you;  say 
as  much  as  you’d  like. 

1.  a.  I enjoy  talking  about , and  I like  the 

surroundings  to  be 

b.  I find  that  I do  my  best  listening  when 

c.  When  I write,  I like  to  write  about while  I’m 

in  a kind  of  place. 

d.  The  books,  articles,  and  stories  I like  to  read  are  mostly  about 


World  lllllllllllllllllllll^^  ; 


e.  My  favourite  movies  are  usually  about 

f.  When  assigned  a school  project  involving  visual  communication,  1 enjoy 

working  on 

g.  My  favourite  visual  communication  activities  include 

h.  When  Tm  asked — or  given  the  chance — to  speak  in  public,  I respond  by 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  124. 


Your  personality  is  unique  in  many  respects.  Among  the  things  that  make  you 
different  are  these  three  factors: 

• the  way  you  experience  things  you  read,  hear, 
and  see:  how  you  react  to  magazines,  stories, 
movies,  and  other  media 

• the  way  you  create  material  for  others  to  read, 
hear,  and  see:  for  example,  the  compositions, 
stories,  or  poems  you  write,  the  way  you  speak, 
both  casually  and  in  formal  situations,  and  the 
kinds  of  visual  works  you  create  to  express  your 
ideas  and  feelings 


• the  way  you  comment  on  what  you  read,  hear, 
and  see:  impressions  of  movies  you’ve  seen,  books  you’ve  read,  music  or 
speeches  you’ve  heard,  and  other  presentations 

2.  Pick  one  of  these  three  aspects  of  yourself  to  write  about.  Write  at  least  five 
ideas  about  your  role  as  either  an  “experiencer”  of,  a creator  of,  or  a 
commentator  on  things  you  read,  hear,  and  see.  For  example,  here’s  one 
student’s  first  response: 

9 (md  IwsJzmcj,  jjOA.  a/iUcle4-  <m 

di/d  9 j^md  a cp&d  9'U  uAuciiU^  pAint  d and  6<2yae  d. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  124. 


I 

i 
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As  you  work  your  way  through  ELA  20-1,  you’ll  often  be  called  upon  to  respond 
personally  to  things  you  read,  view,  or  hear.  These  personal  responses  are  a chance 
for  you  to  express  directly  and  honestly  your  reaction  to  literary  selections,  pictures, 
or  whatever  else  you  encounter.  In  some  cases,  you’ll  be  able  to  respond  by  creating 
your  own  visual  or  oral  communication.  When  asked  for  a personal  response,  don’t 
be  afraid  of  “making  a mistake”  or  appearing  silly.  Learning  to  trust  your  own 
response  and  to  express  it  clearly  is  an  important  part  of  becoming  an  effective 
communicator. 

Your  Journal 

Why  do  you  communicate  with  others?  You  may  wish  to  share  with  others  your 
ideas,  insights,  emotions,  and  attitudes.  You  may  also  want  to  learn  the  ideas, 
insights,  emotions,  and  attitudes  of  others.  You  can  carry  out  this  sharing  process  by 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  and  viewing;  you’ll  be  working  with  all  these 
methods  as  you  complete  this  course,  but  right  now  the  chief  focus  will  be  on 
writing. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  There  are  many  specific  reasons  for  writing;  no  doubt  they'll  all  be 
familiar  to  you  from  previous  language  arts  courses.  Who  can  name  a few— 
along  with  a few  examples? 

Roger:  You  can  write  to  inform.  For  example,  you  might  present  facts  that  have 
been  found  in  an  encyclopedia  or  reference  book  or  online.  Or  you  might  want 
to  write  to  communicate  details  about  yourself. 


editorial 


a newspaper  article 
that  presents  the 
opinion  of  the 
editor  or  publisher 


Anita:  You  can  also  write  to  persuade.  If  that's  your  purpose,  you  might  want  to 
convince  people  to  accept  your  point  of  view.  Advertising  and  newspaper 
editorials  are  good  examples  of  persuasive  writing. 

Tashi:  Another  reason  for  writing  is  to  describe.  For  example,  my  ELA  10-1  teacher 
asked  us  to  “paint  a picture  with  words”  of  our  favourite  place  or  the  person 
we  someday  hope  to  marry.  That  sounds  a bit  corny,  but  I know  what  he 
meant. 


Section  2:  Responding  to  Your  World 


m, 


Roger:  You  can  also  write  to  entertain.  I mean,  you  might  want  to  tell  a story 
about  something  that  happened  to  you  or  explain  a funny  situation  in  which 
you  found  yourself.  You  want  your  audience  to  be  interested  in  what  you’re 
saying. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Those  are  all  good  points.  You’ve  been  well  taught  in  earlier 
courses,  I see.  But  there’s  one  reason  for  writing  that  no  one’s  mentioned  yet. 
You  can  also  write  just  to  reflect — to  think  about  something.  For  example,  you 
might  want  to  capture  how  you  feel  or  what  you  think  about  an  idea  or  event. 


Do  you  ever  write  simply  to  reflect— or  perhaps  to  experiment  with  words  and 
language?  Perhaps  you’ve  tried  your  hand  at  poetry,  or  maybe  you  keep  a diary  in 
which  you  sometimes  try  to  find  just  the  right  words  to  capture  your  feelings  on 
paper. 

As  you  discovered  in  Section  1,  one  of  the  features  of  this  course  is  that  you’ll  be 
keeping  a journal  in  which  you  can  store  your  personal,  reflective,  and  experimental 
writing.  Sometimes,  this  will  consist  of  responses  to  things  you  read,  view,  and  listen 
to  while  at  other  times  it  may  involve  other  pieces  of  personal  writing  that  you’ll  be 
asked  to  do.  In  some  cases,  you  may  be  asked  to  express  yourself  through  one  of  the 
other  language  arts— such  as  an  oral  or  visual  response. 

The  idea  of  a journal  probably  isn’t  new  to  you;  chances  are  that  in  past  language 
arts  courses  you’ve  kept  journals  or  folders  of  your  personal  writing.  Physically,  your 
journal  can  be  a notebook,  a file  folder,  a loose-leaf  binder,  or  anything  else  that  will 
help  you  organize  your  entries.  If  you’re  using  a computer,  why  not  keep  an 
electronic  journal? 

Keeping  a journal  for  your  personal,  creative,  and  experimental  writing  should 
benefit  you  in  many  ways.  Here  are  a few: 

• A journal  can  encourage  you  to  write.  You  don’t  have  to  show  your  writing  to 
others  if  you  don’t  want  to.  It’s  a place  to  store  your  private  thoughts  and 
responses.  You  will  be  asked  at  times  to  develop  and  submit  things  from  your 
journal,  but  what  you  share  will  be  your  decision. 

• A journal  provides  space  for  prewriting  practice  that  will  prepare  you  for 
specific  assignments. 

• A journal  will  give  you  a place  to  collect  “seed”  ideas  for  future  writing. 

• A journal  can  help  you  clarify  your  thinking  and  translate  concepts  from 
reading  or  discussions  into  more  manageable  terms. 


English  Language  Arts 


• A journal  can  help  you  experiment  with  creative  forms  of  writing,  like  poetry, 
dialogue,  and  stream-of-consciousness  writing. 

• A journal  can  allow  you  to  experiment  with  visual  methods  of  communication 
as  well,  such  as  cartooning,  sketching,  and  making 
collages. 

Perhaps  your  journal  will  become  a long-term 
companion— a place  where  you  may  revisit  old  ideas  to 
inspire  new  writing  projects.  Professional  writers  almost 
always  keep  a journal  or  folder  where  they  jot  down  ideas 
or  bits  of  dialogue  that  they  think  might  come  in  handy  for 
some  future  piece  of  writing. 

A journal  is  a place  where  you  can  go  to  get  an  idea  of  your  own  strenghts  and 
weaknesses  as  a writer.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  journal  contains  a whole 
range  of  types  of  writing,  intended  audiences,  purposes,  and  topics.  For  example,  in 
any  given  journal,  you  might  find  variety  of  this  sort: 

• types  of  writing:  letters,  poems,  speeches,  articles,  and  cartoons 

• audiences:  yourself,  friends,  teachers,  and  relatives 

• purposes:  to  explore,  support,  reflect,  interpret,  and  question 

• topics:  relationships,  junk  food,  poor  spelling,  the  environment,  and  interesting 
characters 

By  the  end  of  this  course,  you’ll  have  a 
portfolio  of  writing  containing  a wide  range 
of  material — everything  from  rough  ideas 
that  need  expanding  to  “polished”  pieces 
that  you  can  be  very  proud  to  share. 

Note  that  the  pieces  you  put  into  your 
journal  aren’t  intended  to  be  finished  or 
polished  works;  rather,  because  your  journal 
offers  you  a chance  to  explore  and 
experiment,  most  of  the  contents  will  be 
rough. 


Idea  PoUi^Ia 


^ UCLfanteecC to  ma^  your  wor^ 


3 easy  payments  of  $29.95 


You’ll  be  asked  to  add  pieces  of  writing  to  your  journal  in  each  module  of  this 
course.  Each  suggestion  will  be  labelled  with  a number  representing  the  module  and 
a letter  indicating  the  precise  suggestion.  For  example,  Journal  Suggestion  4C  will  be 
the  third  suggestion  in  Module  4. 

Be  sure  to  label  your  entries  with  these  headings;  then  file  your  pieces  in  the  order  in 
which  you  write  them.  You  might  even  want  to  make  a table  of  contents  to  include 
at  the  front  of  your  journal.  Here’s  an  example  of  how  to  set  it  up: 


Suggestion 

Title/Description 

Form 

Date 

fQ 

^inAl  9mpAjeM4JcmA^  oj  "’1U&  QIuLd 
Who-  Waikd'  /9cuJ24AKi/l(ii' 

poA^iCf/iapA 

f 2,  20  _ 

- 

As  you  know,  in  this  course  you’ll  be  asked  to  complete  and  hand  in  assignments  on 
which  you’ll  be  graded.  Sometimes  these  assignments  will  involve  selecting  an  entry 
from  your  journal,  reworking  it,  and  handing  in  the  polished  copy.  Sometimes  you 
may  be  asked  to  use  such  a piece  of  writing  as  the  basis  for  a whole  new 
composition. 

You’ll  be  able  to  choose  something  you’ve  done  that  you’d  like  your  teacher  to  read, 
respond  to,  and  grade.  This  procedure  should  help  ensure  that  you’ll  be  receiving 
credit  for  your  best  writing.  It  will  also  ensure  that  you  won’t  have  to  hand  in 
anything  you  consider  too  personal  to  share  with  others. 


What  follows  is  a scale  your  teacher  will  likely  use  in  assessing  journal  material. 
Note  that  if  you’re  asked  to  select,  rework,  and  polish  a piece  before  submitting  it, 
you’ll  also  be  graded  on  criteria  like  correctness  in  grammar,  spelling,  and 
punctuation. 


m 
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Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language 

(5)  The  writer's  thoughts  are  perceptive  and  original.  The  content  is  detailed 
thoroughly  or  philosophically.  The  writer's  purpose  is  self-evident  with 
a clear  and  consistent  voice  throughout.  The  organizing  principle  is  well 
selected  and  makes  the  ideas  easy  to  follow.  The  writer  has  selected 
language  that  reflects  thoughtful  creativity. 

(4)  The  writer's  thoughts  are  perceptive  but  not  particularly  original.  The 
content  is  clearly  detailed.  The  writer's  purpose  is  clear  with  a consistent 
voice  throughout.  The  organizing  principle  is  easy  to  follow.  The  writer's 
selection  of  language  is  appropriate. 

(3)  The  writer's  thoughts  lack  originality,  and  the  content  needs  to  be  more 
completely  developed.  The  writer's  purpose  is  not  always  clear  and  the 
voice,  while  present,  is  not  always  easy  to  follow.  The  writer's  selection 
of  language  is  appropriate  but  often  vague  or  general. 

(2)  The  writer's  thoughts  are  inconsistent  or  unconnected  but  appear 
generally  related  to  the  purpose.  However,  the  writer  doesn't  really 
understand  the  needs  of  the  audience  so  that  the  content  is  inappropriate 
or  very  disconnected.  The  writer's  sense  of  purpose  is  not  clear 
throughout,  and  the  selection  of  language  is  often  flawed  or  inappropriate. 

(1)  The  writer's  thoughts  are  not  at  all  clear.  The  selection  of  detail  is 
confusing  and  conflicting.  The  writer  seems  to  have  little  understanding 
of  the  task,  and  the  language  selection  is  inaccurate  and  inappropriate. 

(OT)  Off  Topic:  The  response  itself  has  little  or  no  connection  to  the  purpose 
of  the  assignment. 

(NS)  Insufficient:  Response  is  too  short  to  be  marked. 


You'll  be  given  a few  journal  suggestions  as  you  work  your 
way  through  the  course.  Note  that  you  aren't  expected  to 
respond  to  every  suggestion.  Some  will  trigger  ideas  while 
others  won't;  focus  on  the  suggestions  that  are  helpful  and 
don't  worry  about  the  others.  Feel  free,  as  well,  to  Include 
pieces  you  create  entirely  on  your  own.  However,  do  try  to 
respond  to  a few  suggestions  In  every  module  so  that  you'll 
have  something  to  hand  in  for  assignments. 

^ y 


to  Your  World 


Now  here’s  your  first  journal  suggestion  for  Section  2.  Remember,  your  journal  is 
meant  to  help  you  develop  your  own  unique  writing  style  and  say  things  you  want  to 
say.  Feel  free  to  experiment.  It’s  very  important  that  you  enjoy  the  process  of  creating 
a piece  of  writing. 


Write  anything  you  want  to  about  yourself  as  a person.  [What  are  you  really 
like?  What  are  your  best  attributes?  What  are  your  dreams  and  goals?  What  are 
your  secret  fears?)  If  you  wish,  express  your  thoughts  in  a short  personal  essay, 
poem,  drawing,  or  collage.  If  you  wish,  you  can  even  record  an  oral  response 


but  be  sure  to  devise  some  way  to  label  and  file  your  recording  as  part  of  your 
journal. 


Writing  About  Yourself 

Did  you  have  any  problems  writing  about 
yourself  as  suggested  in  the  preceding 
journal  box?  Students  often  find  it 
challenging  to  come  up  with  ideas  for 
creative  assignments  like  these. 

When  you’re  asked  to  create  your  own 
literature,  you  can  find  ideas  by  drawing 
upon  your  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
experiences.  Don’t  worry  if  you  find  it 
difficult  at  first  to  think  of  any  ideas. 

There  are  many  students  who  have  a 
hard  time  brainstorming  ideas.  The 
exercise  that  follows  may  help  if  you’re  struggling  with  your  writing. 


webbing 


a strategy  that 
unites  clusters  of 
ideas  to  a single 
subject  (also  called 
clustering  or 
concept  mapping) 


3.  This  exercise  is  designed  to  help  you  realize  the  many  sources  you  have  from 
which  to  draw  ideas  when  it  comes  to  writing  compositions  or  expressing 
yourself  in  other  creative,  experimental  ways.  It  involves  webbing,  which  is  also 
known  as  concept  mapping,  or  clustering.  You’ve  almost  certainly  developed  this 
skill  in  past  English  courses. 

Construct  a larger  version  of  the  web  jlhat  follows  and  fill  in  the  blanks.  If  you 
wish,  feel  free  to  add  more  circles  and  to  put  more  ideas  in  each  circle  than  are 
suggested.  Try  to  think  of  as  many  sources  of  ideas  as  you  can. 


Compare  your  web  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  125. 


brainstorming 


generating  as  many 
ideas  as  possible 
without  restraint  or 
f criticism 


freewriting 


I writing  nonstop  for 
a set  amount  of 
time  to  record  as 
. many  ideas  as 
'possible 

t 


Question  3 asked  you  to  create  a web  to  help  generate  ideas  for  an  open-ended 
writing  assignment.  Many  students  find  webbing  useful,  but  there  are  other 
techniques  that  may  work  better  for  you — for  example,  making  lists,  brainstorming 
ideas  (perhaps  with  a friend  or  study  partner),  or  freewriting— something  you’ll  be 
looking  at  in  more  detail  shortly. 

Many  writing  strategies  are  available  to  help  you  generate  ideas.  You  should 
experiment  with  all  of  them — and  others — and  use  the  ones  that  you  find  work  best. 
Remember,  it’s  your  responsibility  to  assess  the  challenges  that  face  you,  consider 
the  skills  and  strategies  you  have  that  might  help  you  deal  with  them,  put  them  into 
practice,  and  monitor  their  results. 


If; 

ii 


memoirs 


a record  of  a 

person’s 

experiences 


the  story  of  a 
person’s  life  written 
by  the  person  him- 
or  herself 


Professional  writers  frequently  write  about  themselves; 
after  all,  they  know  about  themselves  the  best.  Authors  of 
fiction  constantly  draw  upon  their  own  experiences  in 
creating  their  fictional  worlds,  while  writers  of  nonfiction 
often  produce  memoirs  or  perhaps  a full-scale 
autobiography. 

The  selection  you’re  about  to  read  is  an 
autobiographical  piece  written  by  the  Canadian  writer 
and  media  personality,  Peter  Gzowski.  “The  Game  of 
Our  Lives”  is  an  excerpt  of  a complete  book  (also 
entitled  The  Game  of  Our  Lives]  written  by  Mr.  Gzowski 
about  Canada’s  favourite  team  sport— hockey. 


In  the  selection  you’ll  be  reading,  Mr.  Gzowski 
reminisces  about  his  boyhood  passion  for  hockey.  Whether  or  not  you’ve  ever  played 
the  game  yourself,  you’re  bound  to  be  caught  up  in  the  writer’s  passion  for  the 
sport.  The  writer’s  vivid  descriptions  bring  to  life  those  icy  mornings  of  his  youth 
when  his  whole  being  was  focused  entirely  on  playing  hockey  and,  like  so  many 
Canadian  boys,  dreaming  of  someday  playing  professionally. 


Think  back  upon  your  own  childhood.  Were  you  passionate  about  any  sport, 
game,  hobby,  or  other  activity?  If  so,  how  did  it  help  shape  you  into  the  person 
you  are  today?  Has  your  interest  in  this  activity  increased  or  lessened  over  the 
years? 

If  you  wish,  respond  to  this  suggestion  in  a drawing,  poem,  or  in  some  other 
creative  way. 
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Now  read  the  excerpt  from  The  Game  of  Our  Lives. 
You’ll  find  it  in  the  Readings  section  of  the 
Appendix.  As  you  read,  try  to  soak  up  the 
wonderful  images  and  sensations  Peter  Gzowski 
creates  for  his  readers — something  that  should  be 
especially  easy  if  you’re  a hockey  player  yourself 
(or  an  athlete  in  any  sport).  While  reading,  you’ll 
be  able  to  see  and  feel  the  sport  of  hockey  the  way 
the  author  does.  You  may  also  see  yourself 
reflected  in  the  story  in  a variety  of  other  ways. 

When  you’ve  finished  reading,  continue  this 
lesson. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1 A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1. 


context 


' the  time,  situation, 
environment,  and 
set  of 

circumstances  in 
which  an  event 
j,  occurs 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  whenever  people  write,  speak,  sing,  or  create  a 
work  of  art,  they  do  so  in  the  context  of  their  time?  This  includes  the  geographical 
place  in  which  they  live  and  the  events  that  are  going  on  in  their  world.  What  people 
think  and  how  they  see  the  world  is  always  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  time,  place, 
and  situation  in  which  they  live. 


You  mean,  like, 
if  Peter  Gzowski 
had  lived 
somewhere  else 
or  at  a 

different  time, 
he  would  have 
written  about 
entirely 
different 
things? 


Precisely.  And  his  values 
and  attitudes  would  have 
been  different  as  well. 


Peter  Gzowski  wrote  the  passage  you’ve  just  read  many  decades  ago  in  small-town 
Ontario.  Though  the  book  itself  wasn’t  written  terribly  long  ago,  the  author’s 
childhood  experiences  seem  in  many  ways  to  come  from  a different  age.  Certainly 
Gzowski’s  experience  of  playing  hockey  with  his  friends  is  rather  different  from  that 
of  most  young  players  today  with  their  improved  safety  equipment  and  league 
organizations.  And  most  hockey  fans  today  watch  games  on  television  instead  of 
listening  to  them  on  the  family  radio. 


4.  It’s  not  only  technological  improvements  and  physical  differences  that 

distinguish  one  era  from  another;  values  and  attitudes  change,  too.  Can  you  find 
anything  in  the  excerpt  you’ve  just  read  that  shows  a difference  in  values  or 
social  attitudes  between  Peter  Gzowski’s  childhood  days  and  today’s  world?  If  so, 
identify  it  and  explain  how  things  have  changed. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  125. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Peter  Gzowski,  author  of  the  book  The  Game  of  Our  Lives,  was  a well-known  and 
highly  respected  writer  and  radio/television  personality  in  Canada  for  several 
decades.  If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Mr.  Gzowski,  his  writings,  and  his 
contributions  to  Canadian  culture,  use  the  Internet  as  a research  tool.  Simply  type 
Mr.  Gzowski’s  name  in  a search  and  see  what  comes  up.  You  should  find 
biographical  information  as  well  as  items  written  by  Mr.  Gzowski. 


An  Eye  on  Grammar:  The  Parts  of  Speech 


When  reading  the  excerpt  from  The  Game  of 
Oar  Lives,  did  you  notice  that  Gzowski’s 
strong,  concrete  words  bring  to  life  his 
description  of  the  early-morning  hockey 
games  of  his  childhood?  For  example,  look  at 
this  sentence  in  his  second  paragraph: 

I would  slither  down  the  back  stairs  for  the 
milk,  reaching  one  goose-pimply  arm  out  to 
clutch  the  cold  bottles,  from  which,  as  often 
as  not,  the  frozen  Guernsey  cream  had 
pushed  the  tops. 

A less  able  writer  might  have  described  this 
same  event  like  this: 


I would  go  down  the  stairs  for  the  milk  and  often  find  that  the  cream  had  frozen 
on  the  top. 

Effective  writers  bring  their  topics  to  life  by  finding  just  the  right  nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  adverbs  to  make  their  descriptions  colourful  and  lively.  Who  hasn’t 
experienced  sneaking  around  quietly  in  the  morning  so  as  not  to  disturb  others? 
What  Canadian  reader  can’t  relate  to  early-morning  goose  pimples  in  wintertime 
even  if  he  or  she  has  never  seen  cream  pushing  open  the  lids  of  glass  bottles? 
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5.  Find  examples  of  Peter  Gzowski’s  effective  use  of  words.  For  each  of  the  parts  of 
speech  that  follows,  try  to  come  up  with  two  or  three  examples  that  you  find 
especially  lively  and  interesting. 

a.  nouns  b.  verbs  c.  adjectives  d.  adverbs 


Cbmpar^  your  responses  with  those'in  tHe  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  125. 


parts  of  speech 


the  eight  categories 
of  words  based  on 
the  functions  they 
perform 


noun 


a word  that  names 
or  identifies 
something  such  as 
a person,  place,  or 
thing 


pronoun 


a word  that  takes 
the  place  of  a noun 


verb 


a word  expressing 
an  action  or  a state 
of  being 


adjective 


a word  modifying  a 
noun  or  pronoun 


adverb 


a word  modifying  a 
verb,  adjective,  or 
another  adverb 


preposition 


a word  that  begins 
a phrase  that  shows 
a relationship 
between  a noun 
and  a pronoun  and 
some  other  word  in 
the  sentence 


conjunction 


If  you’re  going  to  use  words  effectively  in  your  own  writing,  it  helps  if  you’ve  got  a 
good  grasp  of  the  various  types  of  words  in  the  language.  In  the  English  language, 
words  are  normally  classified  into  eight  categories  called  parts  of  speech. 

Here’s  a list  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  along  with  brief  definitions  and  a few 
examples.  As  Section  1 explained,  you  aren’t  going  to  be  taught  such  grammar 
concepts  in  detail,  but  you  will  be  expected  to  understand  and  use  them  to  enhance 
your  writing  and  speaking  skills. 

• nouns:  words  that  name  or  identify  things  (chair, 

Calgary,  honesty,  Amanda,  skunk) 

• pronouns:  words  that  take  the  place  of  nouns  (he, 
themselves,  everybody,  who,  us) 

• verbs:  words  that  express  an  action  or  a state  of 
being  (walked,  sees,  thinks,  are,  would  have  been) 

• adjectives:  words  that  modify  nouns  or  pronouns 
(small,  better,  unbelievable,  last,  darkest) 

• adverbs:  words  that  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs  (quickly,  very, 
here,  well,  awkwardly) 

• prepositions:  words  that  begin  a phrase  that  show  a relationship  between  a 
noun  and  a pronoun  and  some  other  word  in  the  sentence,  (into,  throughout, 
to,  beyond,  among) 

• conjunctions:  words  that  join  two  parts  of  a sentence  (and,  but,  when, 
although,  because) 

• interjections:  words  that  express  surprise  or  emotions  (Wow!  Wonderful! 
Awesome!  Oops!  Oh!) 


a word  joining  two 
parts  of  a sentence 


interjection 


a word  expressing 
emotion  or  surprise 


You’ll  be  doing  more  work  with  most  of  these  parts  of  speech  in  future  activities  in 
this  course.  Right  now  what’s  important  is  that  you’re  comfortable  with  these  eight 
terms  and  can  identify  words  as  different  parts  of  speech.  Chances  are  that  you’ve 
mastered  this  material  long  ago,  but  if  you  had  any  problems  responding  to 
Question  5,  you  may  need  to  do  more  work  with  your  handbook. 


Section  2:  Responding  to  Your  World 


II 


6.  Test  your  own  mastery  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  by  doing  this  exercise.  In  your 
notebook,  make  a chart  with  the  headings  shown  here.  Then  look  at  the  third 
paragraph  from  the  Gzowski  excerpt  (beginning  “If  I was  lucky  . . . ”)  and  read 
the  first  two  sentences.  Then  try  to  place  each  word  from  these  two  sentences 
into  the  appropriate  column  of  your  chart. 


Nouns 

Pronouns 

Verbs 

Adjectives 

Adverbs 

Prepositions 

Conjunctions 

Interjections 

LIT 



, 

■ -wi 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  126. 


If  you  found  Question  8 challenging,  use  Section  2 of  The  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  to  study  the  parts  of  speech.  If  you  have  access  to 
the  Internet,  go  to  a search  engine  and  use  “parts  of  speech”  as  a search  term.  You 
should  discover  many  useful  explanations,  including  examples  and,  in  some  cases, 
practice  exercises. 

Of  course,  being  able  to  recognize  the  eight  parts  of 
speech  is  one  thing;  becoming  aware  of  your  word 
choices  when  you  speak  and  write  is  another.  Try  to 
include  strong,  lively,  precise  words — especially 
nouns  and  verbs— in  your  writing.  Instead  of  house, 
why  not  say  shack,  mansion,  bungalow,  or  cabinl 
Instead  of  said,  why  not  use  blurted  out,  whispered, 
replied,  or  announced! 


To  get  a better  idea  of  how  to  use  lively,  specific  words,  turn  to  page  87  in  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  and  read  the  section  Specific 
and  General  Diction.  Look  especially  at  the  chart  you’ll  find  there.  After  that, 
respond  to  the  journal  suggestion  that  follows. 


Review  the  journal  entries  you’ve  already  written  for  this  course  or  leaf  through 
some  of  the  short  pieces  you’ve  written  for  past  English  language  arts  courses. 
Find  a piece  in  which  you’ve  tended  to  use  weak  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  or 
adverbs.  Try  rewriting  the  piece  with  special  attention  to  your  word  choices.  Aim 
for  stronger,  livelier,  and  more  interesting  phrases.  Don’t  exaggerate;  just  try  to  be 
more  precise  about  the  words  you  use.  When  you’ve  finished,  ask  a study 
partner  to  give  some  feedback  on  the  changes  you’ve  made. 
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A thesaurus  will  certainly  help  you  use 
a variety  of  words,  but  be  careful:  not 
all  words  listed  in  a thesaurus  can  be 
used  to  replace  a word  in  another 
context.  Simply  inserting  unfamiliar 
words  from  a thesaurus  can  make  your 
writing  unclear  and  very  awkward. 


I sometimes  use  a 
thesaurus  when  I'm 
writing  something 
important  to  ensure  that 
I use  more  interesting 
synonyms  instead  of  the 
same  old  boring  words 
over  and  over. 


If  you  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive,  finish  this  discussion  of  parts 
of  speech  by  going  to  the  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 
and  watching  the  segments  entitled  “Parts  of  Speech”  and  “Strengthening  Clarity  and 
Imagery  Through  Appropriate  Word  Choices.”  Note  that  the  “Parts  of  Speech” 
segment  deals  with  only  five  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech.  Can  you  spot  right  away 
which  three  the  producers  chose  not  to  discuss  here? 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  been  asked  to  think  about  your  unique  identity  and  how  it 
colours  the  ways  in  which  you  respond  to  anything  you  see,  read,  or  listen  to.  The 
idea  of  the  personal  response  was  introduced,  and  your  journal — in  which  you’ll  file 
your  personal  responses— was  discussed.  Now  you  should  be  ready  to  begin  work  on 
Lesson  2,  which  investigates  some  of  these  concepts  more  deeply. 


e<sson  2:  The  Deader  and  the  ’Writer 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  you  see  the 
world  in  a unique  way?  Your  life  experience  is  the 
lens  through  which  you  view  all  the  events  and 
characters  you’re  exposed  to.  Being  aware  of  that 
lens  and  its  focus  can  increase  your  knowledge  of 
yourself  and  enhance  your  enjoyment  of  the  world 
around  you. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ll  think  about  how  important  it 
is  to  be  an  active  reader  when  you  encounter  a 
story,  poem,  play,  or  article.  You’ll  have  the 
chance  to  write  about  the  world  as  you  see  it.  As 
well,  you’ll  examine  the  use  of  the  first-person 
point  of  view  in  narratives  by  adding  personal 
responses  to  your  journal. 


Active  Reading 


You  probably  feel  that  there’s  not  much  left  for  you  to  learn  about  the  reading 
process.  You  just  look  through  a book,  magazine,  or  website  and  absorb  the  words, 
right? 


Wrong.  Reading  is  an  active  process  that  requires  much 
more  of  the  reader  than  recognizing  and  understanding 
the  words  on  a page. 

When  you  read,  it’s  important  to  interact  with  the  text  by 
including  your  own  experiences  and  background  as  part  of 
your  interpretation  of  its  messages.  You  must  meet  the 
writer  halfway  by  being  an  active  reader. 


1.  When  you  read  the  excerpt  from  The  Game  of  Our  Lives  in  Lesson  1,  were  you 
able  to  use  your  own  prior  experiences  and/or  knowledge  to  get  more  out  of  the 
text  than  you  otherwise  would  have?  If  so,  explain  how. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  126. 


Good  readers  understand  their  personal  expectations  when  they  sit  down  to  read.  Is 
the  expectation  light  entertainment?  Is  it  serious  study?  Good  readers  will  usually 
look  through  a work  before  they  get  into  it  to  determine  the  author’s  purpose.  Is  it  to 
entertain?  To  persuade?  To  teach  or  inform?  As  they  read,  they’ll  continuously  make 
predictions  about  what  will  happen  next;  later,  they’ll  check  to  see  if  those 
predictions  are  borne  out  by  later  events. 


inference 


a conclusion  made 
by  weighing 
evidence 


Good  readers  will  naturally  make  inferences  while  reading  to  help  them  make 
predictions  about  a text.  They’ll  be  looking  for  clues  to  piece  together  the  writer’s 
message.  If  a character  suddenly  becomes  quiet,  for  instance,  is  he  or  she  worried 
about  something?  If  so,  what?  Is  the  character  tired  or  confused?  Asking  questions  of 
yourself  and  the  text  is  a good  way  to  work  your  way  through  complex  material. 
Asking  key  questions  will  prevent  you  from  becoming  bored  or  lost  as  you  read 
unfamiliar  texts. 
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It’s  often  necessary  to  reread  a complicated  section  of  a story  to 
fully  understand  it.  When  you  check  back— for  example,  to  see 
if  a character  in  a mystery  story  really  did  have  an  alibi  for  a 
particular  time— you’re  playing  detective  and  being  an  active 
reader.  Checking  the  accuracy  of  your  inferences  by  analysing 
details  is  a productive  reading  strategy. 

Active  reading  also  involves  making  connections  between 
your  past  experiences  and  the  material  you’re  reading.  When 
you  find  yourself  asking  questions  as  you  read,  you’re  also 
interacting  with  the  text.  Sometimes  you  might  disagree  with 
a statement;  you  might  even  check  it  out  with  someone  or 
with  a second  text— another  example  of  active  reading. 


Something  else  active  readers  do  is  examine  texts  before  reading  them  to  get  a good 
idea  of  what  to  expect.  To  review  this  method  of  applying  your  prior  knowledge  and 
experiences  to  get  the  most  out  of  what  you  read,  go  to  the  English  Language  Arts 
20-1  Multimedia  CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segment  called  “Engaging  Prior 
Knowledge.” 


GOING  FURTHER 


Do  you  find  it  easy  to  question  information  you  read  or  hear  from  an  authoritative 
source?  To  test  your  own  ability  to  analyse,  accept,  and  reject  what  you  read,  find 
a newspaper  or  magazine  that  has  an  advice  column  or  a section  on  a topic  such 
as  fashion  or  music.  Use  the  Internet  if  you  have  access  to  it. 

• List  at  least  one  idea  from  the  column  with  which  you  agree. 

• Now  list  at  least  one  idea  from  the  column  with  which  you  disagree. 

Do  you  find  it  unnatural  to  question  what  you  read?  Some  people  believe 
instinctively  that  what  they  see  in  print  must  be  true.  Remember,  it’s  up  to  each 
individual  to  actively  question  whatever  he  or  she  reads. 


Some  active  readers  make  notes  to  themselves  in  the  margins  as  they  read— as  long 
as  they  own  the  book.  This  creates  a genuine  and  a lasting  interaction  with  the  text, 
for  the  responses  remain  available  to  the  reader  the  next  time  he  or  she  works  with 
the  text.  (If  you  don’t  own  the  book,  you  can  create  an  equally  effective  interaction 
by  making  comments  on  Post-it®  Notes.) 

Other  readers  keep  a notebook  to  write  down  intriguing  and  memorable  quotations 
from  the  books  they  read.  This  information,  including  the  author,  title,  and  page 
number,  can  be  a valuable  source  of  material  for  essays  or  other  presentations  that 
might  come  up  later.  The  key  in  each  of  these  techniques  is  to  develop  the  habits  of 
an  active  reader. 


I was  taught  in  previous 
courses  to  use  the  SQ3R 
method  of  reading  for 
complex  material— survey, 
question,  read,  recite,  and 
review.  It  really  works 
when  I want  to  understand 
and  remember  something. 


The  steps  in  SQ3R  definitely  help  with 
challenging  material  that  was  written 
to  inform  or  instruct;  but,  of  course, 
you  wouldn't  approach  a novel  that  way. 
But  you  can  still  read  a novel  actively 
by  predicting,  inferring,  questioning, 
and  interpreting  the  text  by  using  prior 
knowledge  and  experiences. 


As  already  noted,  viewing  should  be  an  active  process  as  well.  When  you  watch 
movies  or  television,  do  you  make  predictions — either  to  yourself  or  aloud  to  your 
friends— about  what  will  happen  next?  If  so,  you’re  being  an  active  viewer. 

For  example,  if  a character  in  a show  starts  to  cough,  do  you  wonder  why?  Is  this 
character  getting  sick?  Will  he  or  she  perhaps  come  down  with  a serious  illness?  Can 
viewers  expect  the  character  to  die  before  the  show  ends? 


2.  During  the  next  television  show  you  watch, 
make  two  educated  guesses  (inferences)  at 
the  end  of  the  second  commercial  about 
what  will  happen  in  the  rest  of  the  show. 
Share  your  guesses  with  another  person,  if 
possible,  and  see  how  good  you  are  at 
analysing  situations  and  making  predictions 
based  on  your  analyses. 


3.  How  would  you  assess  your  own  reading  skills?  Are  you  an  active  reader?  Do  you 
predict,  make  inferences,  and  ask  questions?  Or  do  you  tend  to  remain  passive 
and  have  trouble  focusing?  Are  there  some  texts  that  you  find  more  challenging 
than  others?  Do  you  employ  reading  strategies  like  using  SQ3R,  consulting  a 
dictionary,  or  making  predictions?  Are  there  other  strategies  that  you  seldom  use 
that  you  think  might  help? 


Use  questions  like  these  as  the  basis  for  a short  composition  about  your  own 
reading  habits.  If  you  wish,  discuss  your  viewing  and  listening  skills  and 
strategies  as  well. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  126. 
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The  Role  of  the  Writer — ^Writing  from  a Point  of  View 


slant 


a bias  or  a personal 
viewpoint  that 
colours  the  way  a 
story  is  written 


An  active  reader  meets  a writer  halfway,  but  the  way  an  author  presents  a piece  of 
writing  also  contributes  to  a reader’s  understanding  of  the  text.  If  a piece  of  writing 
is  a narrative— like  the  story  you’ll  be  reading  shortly— someone  tells  the  story  and 
gives  that  telling  a particular  slant. 

4.  Think  about  how  the  same  situation  can  be  viewed  differently  by  two  people. 

Use  the  picture  below  to  write  a dialogue  between  a parent  and  a teenager.  Make 
the  discussion  as  long  as  you  wish.  Feel  free  to  draw  on  past  experiences  or 
stories  you’ve  heard  from  friends. 


^ Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  127. 


narrative  point 
of  view 


the  viewpoint  or 
perspective  from 
which  a story  is 
told 


first-person 
point  of  view 


a type  of  narration 
! in  which  a 
I character  tells  a 
story  using  the 
i words  I and  we 


third-person 
point  of  view 


a type  of  narration 
in  which  a narrator 
describes  events 
using  words  like  he 
and  she 


If  you  write  a story  about  one  of  your  own  experiences,  you’ll  probably  use  the 
words  I or  we  as  the  narrative  point  of  view.  This,  as  you  should  remember  from 
past  English  language  arts  courses,  is  called  writing  from  the  first-person  point  of 
view. 


When  a story  is  told  from  the  first-person  point  of 
view,  the  narrator  becomes  one  of  the  characters,  as 
well  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  reader.  Another 
common  technique  of  telling  a story  is  to  narrate  it 
from  the  he  or  she  point  of  view,  which  is  called  the 
third-person  point  of  view.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  an  author  might  choose  one  point  of  view  over 
the  other;  the  following  will  show  the  results  of  each 
choice. 


An  example  of  a narrative  told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view  might  look  like 
this: 


When  I got  home  last  night,  I was  pretty  tired,  but  I knew  that  I had  to  clean  my 
room  in  the  morning.  I decided  to  clean  up  before  I went  to  bed.  Some  of  my  clothes 
went  into  the  clothes  hamper  and  those  others  . . . well,  I might  wear  that  T-shirt 
again. 

It’s  my  room  and  I should  be  able  to  keep  it  any  way  I want,  but  1 knew  if  I didn’t 
tidy  it  up,  my  mom  would  have  a fit. 


Now  here’s  the  same  situation  as  told  from  the  third-person  point  of  view: 


That  night  Maurice  was  very  tired  when  he  got  home,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  to 
clean  his  room  the  next  day.  This  thought  angered  him.  It  was,  after  all,  his  room,  he 
told  himself.  Couldn’t  he  keep  it  the  way  he  wanted  it?  But  he  knew  his  mother 
would  be  angry  if  he  didn’t  clean  it  up. 

Maurice  tidied  his  bedroom  before  he  went  to  bed.  Somehow,  though,  his  heart 
wasn’t  in  it  and  the  results  showed  it.  He  decided  to  leave  a T-shirt  under  the  bed. 
After  all,  he  just  might  want  to  wear  it  again. 


The  stories  you’re  about  to  read  next  are  told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view.  The 
first  one  is  about  a young  girl’s  first  experience  with  going  to  a dance  and  the 
agonies  she  goes  through.  Some  of  those  agonies  centre  on  her  dress. 


Think  about  your  favourite  clothes  and  how  you  feel  when  you  wear  them.  Do 
you  choose  clothes  for  a special  occasion  based  on  your  own  opinion  or  on  the 
opinions  you  think  others  hold?  Do  clothes  really  make  the  person,  or  is  the 
person  more  complex  than  such  surface  features? 

Can  you  remember  an  occasion  in  which  clothes  played  a major  role?  Try  to 
capture  how  you  felt  by  writing  an  entry  for  your  journal. 


Now  find  a comfortable  spot  where  you  won’t  be 
disturbed  for  a while  and  read  the  short  story  “Red 
Dress — 1946”  by  Canadian  writer  Alice  Munro.  You’ll 
find  it  in  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix. 

As  you  read,  note  how  the  first-person  point  of  view 
allows  you  to  see  right  into  the  narrator’^s  mind  so  that 
you  know  just  what  she’s  thinking  and  feeling. 
Remember  to  read  actively.  When  you’ve  finished  the 
story,  continue  this  lesson. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1 A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  2,  3,  and  4. 


5.  After  reading  the  first  few  paragraphs  of  “Red  Dress— 1946,”  what  expectations 
did  you  have  for  the  rest  of  the  story?  How  did  you  predict  the  future  events  in 
the  text?  In  your  response,  explain  whether  or  not  the  events  that  actually 
occurred— including  the  ending— surprised  you. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  127. 


genre 


a form  of 
literature — for 
example,  the  novel, 
the  short  story,  or 
poetry 


Alice  Munro  is  one  of  Canada’s  most  famous  writers.  Unlike  most  successful  writers 
of  fiction,  however,  she  has  achieved  her  worldwide  reputation  by  writing  beautifully 
crafted  short  stories  rather  than  by  working  in  the  more  popular  genre  of  the  novel. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Alice  Munro  and  her  writings,  use  a search 
engine  on  the  Internet  to  find  biographical  information,  book  reviews,  and 
selections  from  her  works.  If  you’d  like  to  read  more  of  Munro’s  short  stories, 
your  local  or  school  library  is  bound  to  have  a number  of  collections  of  her 
work. 


Do  you  know  people  whose  view  of  the  world  is  so  limited  by  the  rigidity  of  their 
own  ideas  that  they  miss  much  of  what’s  good,  fun,  and  interesting  in  life?  If  so,  you 
should  be  familiar  with  the  narrator’s  attitude  in  the  next  story  you’ll  read— “You 
Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess”  by  Muriel  Spark. 


Section  2:  Responding  to  Your  World 


unreliable 

narrator 


a narrator  whose 
views  can’t  be 
trusted— perhaps 
because  of  personal 
prejudices  or 
naivete 


Find  yourself  another  block  of  time  and  read  “You  Should 
Have  Seen  the  Mess”  (in  the  Readings  section  of  the 
Appendix).  Note  how  the  use  of  the  first-person  viewpoint  in 
the  narrative  enables  the  writer  to  reveal  the  narrator’s 
limitations.  Of  course  you,  the  reader,  must  make  inferences  in 
order  to  see  those  limitations. 

After  you’ve  read  the  story,  continue  this  lesson. 


When  you  sit  down  to  read  a story  written  from  the  first-person 
point  of  view,  do  you  tend  to  simply  accept  everything  the  narrator 
says?  If  so,  you  were  likely  surprised  by  Lorna  in  “You  Should  Have 
Seen  the  Mess.”  Lorna  is  what’s  sometimes  called  an  unreliable 
narrator— that  is,  a narrator  who  doesn’t  really  understand 
everything  he  or  she  is  revealing  to  the  readers— perhaps  because  of 
personal  prejudices. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1 A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  5 to  8. 


persona 


an  artificial  role 
adopted  by  a 
person  to  present 
to  the  public 


Lorna’s  prudish  disgust  with  almost  everything  and  everyone  she  encounters  comes 
through  in  every  sentence.  In  fact,  the  reader  can  almost  hear  the  distaste  in  her 
voice  as  she  narrates  her  story.  An  actor  could  have  some  real  fun  slipping  into 
Lorna’s  persona  and  making  a recording  of  “You  Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess.”  If  you 
enjoy  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  have  some  fun  by  making  a recording  of  all  or  part  of 
the  story  and  see  how  well  you  can  convey  Lorna’s  superficial  attitudes  and  disdain 
of  the  people  she  encounters.  Share  your  recording  with  your  study  partner,  family, 
or  friends. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Muriel  Spark,  author  of  “You  Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess,”  is  a British  writer  who 
has  produced,  throughout  a distinguished  literary  career,  a wealth  of  fiction  as 
well  as  works  in  other  genres.  If  you’d  like  to  read  more  of  Muriel  Spark’s  writing, 
see  your  local  or  school  library.  The  Internet  can  also  offer  a good  deal  of 
information  about  Ms.  Sparks’  life  and  writing. 
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Yolj’ve  now  read  two  stoiics  writteii  from  the  first-person  point  of  view.  Use  one 
of  these  two  narratives  to  help  yon  write  about  a time  when  you  questioned  an 
event  in  your  life.  This  mav  have  ])een  a disagree'rnent  with  someone  or  a 
situation  in  which  you  didn’t  have  enough  information. 

Use  the  first-person  point  of  view,  but  feeJ  free  to  use  any  format  you  wish“-for 
example,  a letter,  a diary  entry,  or  a poem.  13y  all  moans,  add  some  illustrations 
to  your  writing  if  you  wishr  ^ 


If  you’d  prefer,  try  writing  your  entry  from  the  perspective  of  an  unreliable 
narrator  like  Lorna.  See  if  you  can  show  your  limitations  by  narrating  events  that 
you  don’t  fully  comprehend.  * 


In  later  modules,  you’ll  look  at  the  issue  of  narrative  point  of  view  more  fully.  For 
the  time  being,  what’s  important  is  to  know  that  writers  can  select  different 
viewpoints  from  which  to  write. 

When  People  Capture  Themselves 

The  next  work  you’ll  read  is  an  autobiographical 
essay.  This  will  be  the  second  autobiographical 
selection  you’ve  encountered  in  this  section;  the 
first  was  “The  Game  of  Our  Lives”  by  Peter 
Gzowski. 

Once  again,  try  to  set  aside  a block  of  time  that 
will  allow  you  to  do  your  reading  without 
interruption.  Then  go  to  the  Readings  section  of 
the  Appendix  and  read  the  essay  “A  Boy  1 Knew” 
by  E.  B.  White.  When  you’ve  finished,  continue 
this  lesson. 

6.  a.  At  the  beginning  of  this  autobiographical  essay,  what  relationship  does  the 
boy  seem  to  have  with  the  writer? 

b.  What  do  you  soon  understand  about  who  the  boy  really  is? 


7.  Is  there  anything  about  E.  B.  White’s  account  of  himself  as  a boy  that  is 
comparable  to  your  past  or  present  views  of  the  world?  For  instance,  can  you 
relate  to  the  wonder  of  looking  out  a train  window,  a love  of  nature,  or  a fear  of 
public  speaking?  Identify  one  or  two  similarities  if  you  can. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  127. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  9. 


context  clues 


clues  to  the 
meaning  of  a word 
or  phrase  supplied 
by  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  or 
paragraph  in  which 
it  occurs 


8.  E.  B.  White  wrote  for  a mature  audience  of  sophisticated  readers;  he  expected 
those  readers  to  read  actively  and  understand  him  when  he  expressed  himself  in 
unusual  and  interesting  ways.  He  also  used  a vocabulary  that  you  might  find  at 
times  to  be  challenging.  In  the  first  paragraph,  for  instance,  he  writes,  “Although 
he  enjoys  a somewhat  doubtful  corpomlity,  . . . .”  Was  this  word  a new  one  for 
you?  Were  you  able  to  work  out  its  meaning? 

a.  What  strategies  do  you  use  when  you  encounter  unfamiliar  words?  Try  to 
suggest  at  least  two  or  three  things  you  can  do. 

b.  Find  two  or  three  other  words  from  “A  Boy  I Knew”  that  were  new  to  you. 
Suggest  meanings  for  them  working  from  context  clues  alone;  then  verify 
your  suggestions  by  using  a dictionary. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  128. 


Did  you  find  the  vocabulary  in  E.  B.  White’s  essay  challenging?  If  so,  you  might 
want  to  start  a vocabulary  log— a separate  notebook  in  which  you  list  new  words 
you  encounter  along  with  their  definitions.  Of  course,  a log  is  of  no  use  unless  you 
become  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  each  word.  Try  to  learn  the  words  you  list,  use 
them  in  your  own  writing  and  speech,  and  keep  your  eyes  open  for  them  as  you  read 
and  listen  to  the  words  of  others. 


GOING  FURTHER 


While  E.  B.  White  was  a famous  essayist,  he  may  be  best  known  for  the 
children’s  books  he  wrote,  such  as  Charlotte’s  Web  and  Stuart  Little;  these  are 
books  you  may  have  read  as  a child.  The  love  White  felt  for  animals,  discussed 
in  “A  Boy  I Knew,”  clearly  comes  through  in  his  books  for  children.  If  you’d  like 
to  learn  more  about  the  life  and  writings  of  E.  B.  White,  try  the  Internet  and 
your  local  or  school  library. 
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The  Role  of  the  Speaker 


the  teller  of  a story 


speaker 


the  narrator  of  a 
poem 


As  you  can  see,  first-person  narrative  stories 
give  writers  a great  deal  of  latitude.  They  can  be 
themselves;  they  can  create  narrators  whose 
views  they  wish  to  criticize;  they  can  even  split 
themselves  in  two,  as  E.B.  White  did  in  “A  Boy 
1 Knew.” 

Sometimes  a writer  using  the  first-person  point 
of  view  can  clearly  be  identified  with  the 
narrator  (or  the  speaker,  as  the  narrator  of  a 
poem  is  called),  as  is  the  case  with  “A  Boy  1 
Knew.”  A writer  can  also  adopt  a persona,  or  a 
mask,  in  order  to  create  a particular  result. 


In  this  case,  the  character  who’s  narrating  won’t  be  the  same  as  the  author.  The 
technique  of  creating  a persona  was  used  in  the  story  “You  Should  Have  Seen  the 
Mess,”  in  which  the  writer  adopts  the  persona  of  a naive  girl  whose  obsessive 
consciousness  of  cleanliness  prevents  her  from  enjoying  happiness  in  her  life. 


Think  about  a particularly  strong  relationship  you  know  about  between  a younger 
and  older  family  member.  How  would  you  describe  the  feelings  and  attitudes  that 
each  person  has  toward  the  other?  Have  the  feelings  between  them  ever  changed? 


oral 

interpretation 


an  individualized 
manner  of  reading 
or  reciting  a work 
of  literature  aloud 


Go  to  the  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD 
and  listen  to  the  tracks  titled  “Me  as  My 
Grandmother”  and  “Mother.”  You’ll  hear  oral 
interpretations  of  two  poems:  “Me  as  My 
Grandmother”^  by  Rosemary  Aubert  and 
“Mother”^  by  Nagase  Kiyoko.  Listen  to  both 
poems  two  or  three  times. 

Remember,  poetry  is  an  intensely  emotional  form 
of  literature.  Savour  every  word;  leave  yourself 
open  to  all  the  impressions  and  feelings  you  can. 




Remember  those  strategies 
for  reading  poetry  you 
thought  about  back  in 
Section  1:  Activity  3.  They 
can  be  used  for  listening  to 
oral  interpretations  of 
poems  as  well. 

^ ^ 


' Rosemary  Aubert,  “Me  as  My  Grandmother”  in  Two  Kinds  of  Honey  (Ottawa:  Oberon  Press,  1989).  Reproduced  by 
permission. 


^ Nagase  Kiyoko,  “Mother,”  translated  by  Kenneth  Rexroth  and  Ikuko  Atsumi,  in  Woman  Poets  of  Japan  (New  York: 
New  Directions  Publishing  Corporation,  1977).  Reproduced  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Publishing 
Corporation. 


to  Your  World 


When  you’ve  listened  to  each  poem  twice,  continue  this  lesson. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  10  to  12. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  looked  at  reading  as  an  active  process  and  you’ve  written 
about  aspects  of  the  world  as  you  see  them.  You’ve  also  examined  how  writers  can 
make  use  of  different  points  of  view,  narrators,  and  speakers.  In  the  next  activity, 
you’ll  think  about  ways  in  which  your  cultural  background  helps  shape  your  identity. 


3:  Culture,  Identity,  and 
Desponding  to  Texts 


Have  you  ever  heard  Canada  referred  to  as  a “cultural  mosaic” — a society  composed 
of  a vast  array  of  different  cultures,  each  maintaining  at  least  some  of  its 
characteristic  individuality?  Do  you  know  much  about  your  own  cultural  heritage? 

Many  facets  of  life  form  your  heritage;  your  language,  customs,  attitudes,  and 
aspirations  have  been  passed  on  by  those  who  preceded  you.  These  facets,  among 
factors  like  your  gender,  upbringing,  community,  and  experiences,  make  you  who 
you  are  today.  And  who  you  are,  as  you  know,  helps  determine  how  you  respond  to 
what  you  read,  view,  and  listen  to. 
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Culture  and  Language 


As  you’ve  seen,  writers  can  adopt 
different  narrative  points  of  view  in 
telling  stories,  such  as  the  first- 
person  or  third-person  point  of  view. 

But  the  expression  point  of  view 
ordinarily  has  a broader,  more 
general  meaning;  normally  it’s  used 
just  to  refer  to  how  people  see 
things— the  attitude  they  take  to  a 
subject. 

Often  your  points  of  view  are 
influenced  or  determined — at  least 
in  part— by  the  culture  in  which  you 
were  raised.  For  example,  take  a 
look  at  this  editorial  cartoon.  Then 
answer  the  questions  that  follow  it. 

1.  What  message  is  being  communicated  by  the  cartoon? 

2.  What  clues  in  the  picture  helped  you  understand  the  message? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  1 28. 


If  you’re  familiar  with  the  story  Pinocchio,  you’ll  understand  the  message  conveyed 
by  the  preceding  cartoon.  But  if  you  aren’t  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  puppet  who 
was  magically  brought  to  life,  and  whose  nose  grew  when  he  told  a lie,  the  point  of 
the  cartoon  would  escape  you.  Your  cultural  exposure  guides  your  interpretation  of 
many  literary,  visual,  and  aural  messages. 


See  if  you  can  remember  a time  when  your  cultural  background  affected  your 
understanding  of  an  event.  In  your  journal,  write  of  an  event  or  conversation 
when  perhaps  you  didn’t  understand  a joke  because  of  a cultural  reference  you 
didn’t  know  about.  Perhaps  you  can  think  of  a time  when  you  were 
uncomfortable  because  everyone  else  knew  how  to  behave,  but  you  were  new  to 
the  situation. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Find  an  example  of  one  or  two  cartoons  that  are  culturally  biased,  that  is, 
cartoons  that  require  your  understanding  of  a specific  cultural  context.  For  each, 
explain  what  a viewer  must  know  to  understand  the  joke.  If  you  wish,  create  a 
cartoon  of  your  own  that  relies  on  some  cultural  understanding  of  literature;  you 
may  want  to  use  a story  like  Snow  White  or  Cinderella,  perhaps. 


Of  course,  your  culture  does  much  more  than  help  you  understand  certain  jokes. 
Cultures  can  either  unite  or  separate  people  with  invisible  boundaries.  It  can  be  a 
source  of  tremendous  pride  or,  in  some  cases,  of  shame  and  mistreatment  at  the 
hands  of  others.  Despite  Canada’s  reputation  as  a nation  that  welcomes  cultural 
diversity,  many  people  of  varied  ethnic,  religious,  and  cultural  groups  know  all  about 
the  subtle  (and,  sometimes,  not  so  subtle)  prejudice  and  discrimination  that  minority 
groups  can  face. 

3.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  language  can  be  a means  of  hurting  and  excluding 
others  or,  conversely,  showing  respect  and  consideration  for  others?  Describe  at 
least  one  situation,  fictional  or  real,  where  language  can  be  used  negatively— to 
hurt  and  exclude  others.  Then  describe  at  least  one  situation  where  language  can 
be  used  positively — to  show  consideration  and  respect  for  others. 


tone 


in  spoken  and 
written 

communication,  an 
attitude  reflected  in 
word  choices, 
sentence  structures, 
and  emphasis;  in 
visual 

communication, 
the  effect  created 
by  the  degree  of 
light  used 


colloquial 


ordinary, 

conversational 

language 


The  selection  you’ll  be  reading  next  is  one  that  should  help  you  think  about 
language  and  its  ability  to  include  and  exclude.  As  you  read  it,  pay  special  attention 
to  the  author’s  tone. 

The  word  tone  simply  refers  to  the  attitude  a speaker  or  writer  has  toward  both 
subject  and  audience.  This  attitude  is  revealed  in  the  words,  emphasis,  sentence 
structures,  and  manner  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Tone  comes  in  a wide  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes.  Here’s  a sampling  of  adjectives 
that  can  be  used  to  describe  tone: 

• humorous  • friendly  • satirical  • playful  • sombre 

• angry  • ironic  • antagonistic  • impersonal  • colloquial 


M 
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J 


language  in  which 
careful  attention  is 
paid  to  word  choice 
and  grammatical 
accuracy 


informal 

language 


casual  language 
used  in  everyday 
life 


A writer  uses  a tone  that  will  serve  a purpose.  In  speaking,  a person  reveals  tone 
through  diction,  inflection,  and  nonverbal  language  [body  language  and  facial 
expressions) . In  writing,  an  author  uses  diction  and  stylistic  devices  (imagery,  use  of 
detail,  sentence  length,  and  anecdotes)  to  help  convey  the  message. 

Tone  also  includes  aspects  of  formal  and  informal  language.  You’re  likely  already 
aware  of  how  easily  and  instinctively  yop  switch  from  informal  language  when 
talking  with  your  friends  to  more  formal  language  when  conversing  with  people  in 
authority  or  people  you  don’t  know  very  well.  You  do  the  same  when  you  write:  you 
probably  use  a much  more  informal  style  when  sending  an  e-mail  to  your  best  friend 
than  when  writing  a research  paper  for  a social  studies  class. 

4.  In  your  notebook,  come  up  with  phrases  or  sentences  that  could  be  used  to  fill 
the  bubbles  in  the  following  cartoons.  Fill  the  left  cartoon  with  a formal  exchange 
between  the  two  speakers  and  the  right  cartoon  with  an  informal  exchange. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2^  Lesson  3 on  page  128.'  ^ 


Do  you  see  what  a difference  tone  makes?  When  this  course  was  written,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  use  an  informal,  friendly  tone.  Of  course,  it  isn’t  as  colloquial  a tone  as 
you  might  use  with  friends,  but  it’s  less  formal  than  the  tone  many  textbooks  would 
use.  Writers  and  speakers  should  always  think  about  their  purpose  and  audience  to 
pick  the  most  appropriate  tone. 

To  learn  more  about  tone  in  writing,  watch  the  segments  titled  “Atmosphere,  Tone, 
and  Voice”  and  “Tone,  Purpose  and  Audience”  on  the  English  Language  Arts  20-1 
Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 


Section  2:  Responding  to  Your  World 


The  selection  youTe  about  to  read  is  written  in  a tone  that  could  be  described  as 
light,  playful,  or  humorous,  which  is  unusual  for  a story  about  racial  prejudice  and 
stereotyping.  When  you  first  read  the  text,  you  may  be  shocked  and  even  outraged. 
But  if  you  pay  close  attention  and  read  “between  the  lines,”  you  may  have  a very 
different  perception  at  the  end. 


Now  go  to  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  read  Basil  Johnston’s  “Cowboys 
and  Indians.”  This  story  is  an  account  of  an  actual  occurrence  and  deals  with  the 
clash  of  white  and  Native  culture  in  North  America.  When  you’ve  read  the  story,  do 
the  journal  exercise  that  follows. 


You  may  have  had  a strong  personal  response  to  “Cowboys  and  Indians.”  If  so, 
express  your  ideas  and  feelings  about  it  in  your  journal.  How  are  the  two 
groups — the  moviemakers  and  Native  Americans— portrayed?  Is  the  playful  tone 
of  the  story  appropriate  to  the  subject  matter? 


Now  go  to  the  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD  and  listen  to  the  track  titled 
“Cowboys  and  Indians.”  What  you’ll  hear  is  a classroom  discussion  about  “Cowboys 
and  Indians.”  See  if  your  response  to  the  story  was  similar  to  those  of  any  of  the 
students  you’ll  hear  talking.  When  you’ve  listened  to  the  track,  respond  to  the 
journal  suggestion  that  follows. 


Reread  “Cowboys  and  Indians”  and  write  a second  response  to  it.  Have  some  of 
the  ideas  from  the  Audio  CD  discussion  given  you  a different  perspective?  Has 
your  point  of  view  changed?  Compare  your  first  and  second  responses.  Does 
anything  surprise  you? 


After  you’ve  read  or  listened  to  a piece  of  literature,  it’s  a good  idea  to  record  a 
personal  response;  this  can  be  either  a written  or  oral  response.  How  did  the 
selection  make  you  feel?  Why?  Did  you  learn  something  new  about  life,  people,  or 
yourself? 


Once  you’ve  finished  a piece  of  literature  and  have  responded  to  it,  reread  it  and,  if 
possible,  discuss  it  with  someone  else  who’s  familiar  with  the  piece.  Then  write  or 
record  a second  response  to  the  work.  What  have  you  gained  from  a second  reading 
and— hopefully— a discussion?  New  insights?  A somewhat  different  mental  picture 
of  a character  or  scene?  A better  appreciation  of  the  writer’s  style  and  rhythm?  Is 
your  point  of  view  different  the  second  time  around? 
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Your  second  reading  of  a piece  of  literature  tends  to  produce  a more  critical  response 
than  your  first.  It’s  frequently  very  enlightening  to  have  a second  look  and  a new 
response  to  something  you’ve  read.  You  not  only  get  to  know  the  piece  of  literature 
more  intimately,  but  you  also  get  to  know  yourself  better,  too. 


irony 


the  effect  achieved 
when  an  outcome 
is  opposite  to  what 
is  expected 


5.  Irony  is  a term  you  should  be  familiar  with  from  past  English  language  arts 
courses.  You’ll  be  using  it  later  on  in  this  course. 

If  irony,  put  simply,  occurs  when  a meaning  or  outcome  is  opposite  to  what  is 
expected,  explain  how  “Cowboys  and  Indians”  is  an  ironic  piece  of  writing. 


Compare  your,  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  129. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1 A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  13. 


While  “Cowboys  and  Indians”  is  written  in  a light,  humorous  manner,  it  addresses  a 
very  serious  issue— the  ways  that  the  cultures  of  America’s  aboriginal  peoples  have 
been  destroyed  and  exploited  by  mainstream  society.  If  you  are  of  aboriginal 
ancestry,  it’s  likely  that  you’re  particularly  aware  and  sensitive  to  this  issue. 

6.  Do  you  think  Basil  Johnston’s  light,  playful  tone  is  an  appropriate  way  to  deal 
with  such  issues?  Give  reasons  for  your  response. 

Remember  that  Johnston  wrote  “Cowboys  and  Indians”  at  a time  when  society  was 
only  beginning  to  think  about  the  injustices  and  indignities  white  society  had 
inflicted  on  Native  culture.  Today,  awareness  is  vastly  increased,  and  the  public  is 
generally  far  more  sensitive  than  it  was  to  this  important  issue. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  “Cowboys  and  Indians”  is  a dated  piece  of  writing?  Is  it  still  an 
appropriate  work  to  convey  the  concerns  of  Native  peoples,  or  is  it  irrelevant  to 
today’s  issues?  Give  reasons  for  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  129. 


For  many  decades.  North  Americans  took  for  granted  the  typical  Western  movie  like 
the  one  being  filmed  in  “Cowboys  and  Indians.”  In  these  movies,  “Indians”  were 
usually  cast  as  villains,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  their  land  and  culture  that  was 
being  decimated  by  frontier  society. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1 A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  14.  ^ 


The  Flashback 


organizing 

principle 


in  literature,  the 
principle  on  which 
ideas  are  structured 


Have  you  ever  experienced  a situation  when 
something  in  the  present— say  a smell,  a colour, 
or  an  overheard  remark — took  you  back  to  a time 
in  the  past?  A single  moment  can  trigger  very 
strong  memories  and  revive  feelings  and 
sensations  you  hadn’t  experienced  for  years. 

Writers  can  use  this  powerful  technique  as  an 
organizing  principle  when  they  write.  An 
organizing  principle  is  simply  the  structuring 
guideline  used  by  a writer  to  arrange  material. 

In  past  English  language  arts  courses,  you’ve  probably  encountered  different  ways  of 
organizing  your  paragraphs  and  compositions.  Presenting  ideas  in  chronological 
order  is  one  simple  organizing  principle  appropriate  to  the  narration  of  events.  Using 
contrasts,  cause  and  effect,  and  descriptions  are  other  organizing  principles  available 
to  you. 


flashback 


a narrative 
technique  whereby 
a writer  breaks  off 
the  narration  of  the 
story  to  relate 
preceding  events 


Another  useful  organizing  principle  is  the  flashback. 
You’re  certainly  familiar  with  this  method  if  you  watch 
movies  or  TV  shows.  A character  may  suddenly  gaze 
off  into  the  distance  and  say  something  like,  “Oh  yes,  1 
remember  that  day  clearly.”  The  picture  will  then  fade 
out,  or  become  blurry,  and  the  flashback  sequence  will 
begin. 


Of  course,  sometimes  modern  movie  makers  don’t  signal  a flashback  quite  this 
obviously;  they  expect  their  audience  to  figure  out  what’s  going  on  from  more  subtle 
clues— like  a change  in  music  or  setting. 


Writers  also  expect  their  audience  to  read  actively  and  to  follow  interruptions  in  the 
flow  of  events  when  a flashback  occurs. 


What  follows  is  a poem  by  Canadian  writer  Joy 
Kogawa.  It’s  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
second-generation  Japanese-Canadian  during  World 
War  11.  At  this  time,  Canadians  of  Japanese  descent 
were  torn  from  their  homes,  robbed  of  their 
possessions,  and  sent  to  internment  camps.  Read 
“Woodtick”  at  least  twice.  As  with  many  powerful 
poems,  you  may  need  to  read  this  one  several  times 
to  grasp  some  of  its  subtleties.  Remember  that  a 
willingness  to  reread  and  a desire  to  identify 
connections,  even  if  they  are  difficult,  are  signs  of  a 
mature  reader. 
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Woodtick 


The  spring  day  the  teen  on  his  bike  slanted  his  Caucasian  eyes 

At  my  eight  year  old  beautiful  daughter 

And  taunted  gibberish 

I was  eight  years  old  and  the  daps  were 

Enemies  of  Canada  and  the  big  white  boys 

And  their  golden  haired  sisters  who 

Lived  in  the  ghost  town  of  Slocan 

Were  walking  together,  crowding  me 

Off  the  path  of  the  mountain,  me  running 

Into  the  forest  to  escape 

Into  the  pine  brown  and  green  lush  dark 

And  getting  lost  and  fearing  woodticks 

Which  burrowed  into  your  scalp  beneath 

Thick  black  hair  follicles  and  could  only  be 

Dug  out  by  a doctor  with  hot  needles— 

Fearing  sudden  slips  caused  by  melting  snow 
And  steep  ravines  and  the  thick  silence  of 
Steaming  woods  and  cobwebs,  so  listening 
For  the  guiding  sound  of  their  laughter 
To  lead  me  back  to  the  path  and 
Following  from  a safe  distance  unseen 
Till  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Then  running  past  faster  than  their  laughter 
Home,  vowing  never  to  go  again  to  the  mountain 
Alone— and  Deidre  whispers  to  walk  faster 
Though  I tell  her  there  are  no 
Woodticks  in  Saskatoon. 


^ Joy  Kogawa,  “Woodtick,”  in  A Choice  of  Dreams  (Toronto:  McClelland  & Stewart  Ltd.,  1974.)  Reproduced  by 
permission  of  the  author. 


to  Your  World 


I don't  get  poetry.  I mean,  if  a person  has 
something  to  say,  why  not  just  say  it?  Why  bury  it 
in  all  sorts  of  metaphors  and  similes  and  stuff  and 
expect  readers  to  dig  out  your  meaning  bit  by  bit? 
What's  the  point? 


I think  you've  got  the  wrong  idea  about  poetry;  but 
unfortunately,  many  others  share  your  views.  Poets 
don't  "bury"  some  message  that  could  easily  be 
explained  in  prose  just  to  challenge  their  readers. 
Poets  try  to  express  complex  ideas  and  emotions  that 
aren't  conveyed  well  by  ordinary  prose.  Poetry 
appeals  to  readers'  Intellects,  emotions,  senses, 
memories— anything  that  helps  them  communicate. 


That's  for  sure.  I find  that  a good  poem 
makes  for  very  intense  reading  because  each 
^ word  is  so  rich  in  meanings  and  Implications. 
That's  why  you  can  find  something  new  each 
time  you  re-read  a poem. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  1 5 and  1 6. 


Joy  Kogawa’s  “Woodtick”  clearly  describes  the  scarring  treatment  she  and  her  family 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  Authorities  during  World  War  ll.  Chances  are 
that  you’ve  learned  in  social  studies  courses  about  the  displacement  and  internment 
of  Canadians  of  Japanese  descent.  Personal  experiences  like  these  often  inspire  the 
writing  of  good  literature.  Whenever  you  write  or  create  other  texts,  try,  as  much  as 
you  can,  to  draw  upon  the  wealth  of  experience  that  is  unique  to  you. 


“Woodtick”  is  a poem  dealing  with  racial  and  cultural  prejudice  and  language 
that  hurts.  Describe  your  feelings  as  you  read  the  poem.  Identify  the  lines  that 
had  the  greatest  impact  on  you  and  explain  why.  Have  you  ever  experienced 
prejudice  of  this  sort,  or  do  you  know  someone  who  has?  Describe  the  situation 
and  its  effects  on  you  or  the  person  who  experienced  it. 


Joy  Kogawa  is  a well-known  Canadian  writer.  During  World  War  II,  she  was 
evacuated  as  a child  from  her  home  on  the  west  coast  to  Slocan,  British 
Columbia,  and  later  to  Coaldale,  Alberta.  This  was  in  response  to  the  War 
Measures  Act  of  1942 — which  you’ve  likely  studied  in  social  studies  class.  Ms. 
Kogawa  is  probably  most  famous  for  her  novel  Obasan,  but  she’s  written  several 
other  novels  as  well,  along  with  poems,  essays,  and  children’s  books.  Your  library 
is  sure  to  have  some  of  her  works  available.  If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  this 
Canadian  writer,  the  Internet  will  supply  you  with  biographical  details,  excerpts, 
reviews,  and  other  information  about  her  life  and  writings. 


Appreciating  Variety 


Sometimes  when  cultures  meet,  the  results  are 
disastrous.  The  damage  to  native  cultures  by 

European  civilizations  in  both  North  and  South  / \ 

America  is  an  obvious  case  in  point.  / ^ 

At  a much  less  serious  level,  cultural  ^ 

differences  can  be  at  the  root  of  problematic  P ^ J,  / 

situations.  Different  cultural  attitudes  toward  I / 

the  simple  word  no  during  negotiation  Jm/ 

procedures,  for  example,  have  destroyed  business  \ ' 

deals.  Similarly,  students  from  cultures  emphasizing 

politeness  and  compromise  often  have  trouble  writing 

position  papers  or  taking  part  in  debates  in  Canadian  schools.  Having  been  taught  all 
their  lives  that  it’s  rude  to  insist  on  ideas  that  go  against  the  group,  they  can  find  it 
hard  to  take  a confrontational  stand. 

Sometimes  cultural  differences  can  produce  humorous  results.  Perhaps  you’ve  seen 
movies  in  which  differing  cultural  attitudes  toward  belching  have  created  funny 
situations.  (Is  it  a sign  of  appreciation  for  a good  meal  or  a bodily  function  that 
should  be  concealed  from  the  public?)  Even  such  things  as  the  space  that  two  people 
in  conversation  maintain  between  themselves  are  culturally  determined  and  can  lead 
to  awkward  situations. 


I know  all  about  that.  We  have  a family  friend  who 
always  gets  right  in  my  face  when  he  talks  to  me.  I 
keep  backing  off,  but  he  keeps  moving  forward.  Dad 
says  it's  because  in  his  culture  people  keep  a smaller 
"personal  space"  around  them;  our  friend  probably 


thinks  I'm  being  rude  by  always  stepping  back.  It's  too 
bad,  because  he's  a really  nice  guy;  it's  just  that  I get 
so  uncomfortable  when  people  get  that  close  to  me. 


ir 


Try  to  be  aware  of  cultural  differences  when  dealing  with  people  from  different 
backgrounds.  Being  aware  of  such  differences  helps  you  to  understand  them  and 
overcome  any  difficulties  that  might  arise.  It  also  helps  you  appreciate  the 
tremendous  cultural  diversity  that  makes  the  world  such  an  interesting  place. 

What  happens  when  the  majority  of  a community  believes  in  a particular  celebration 
while  a minority  does  not?  Does  it  lead  to  hostility,  understanding,  or  growth? 


Christmas,  though  it’s  fundamentally  a Christian  celebration,  can  be  regarded  as  part 
of  Canadian  culture  as  a whole;  after  all,  many  non-Christians  take  part  in  the 
festivities.  In  the  story  you’re  about  to  read,  see  how  the  celebration  of  Christmas 
can  transcend  (that  is,  rise  above)  the  boundaries  that  some  people  draw. 

Now  turn  to  the  Readings  section  in  the  Appendix  and  read  “Jewish  Christmas”  by 
Fredelle  Bruser  Maynard.  When  you’ve  finished,  continue  on  with  this  lesson. 

8.  The  gift  at  the  annual  concert  becomes  very  important,  even  symbolic,  to 
Freidele.  Even  though  she  receives  very  fine  gifts  from  her  parents— more  costly 
gifts  than  the  other  children  get— why  does  she  so  badly  want  to  receive  one  at 
the  party? 

9.  Find  two  items  in  the  story  that  have  special  cultural  meaning  for  Friedele’s 
family  and  explain  their  significance.  You  may  have  to  do  a bit  of  research  here— 
perhaps  by  asking  others,  by  referring  to  an  encyclopedia  or  dictionary,  or  by 
exploring  the  Internet. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  129. 


Now  open  Assf^nment  Booklet  1 A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  17  and  18. 
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Respond  to  one  or  both  of  the  following: 


Many  families  in  , - ' . * v Y K A/Y  X A/V  X A/V  X A /V  Y ) 

Canada  probably  felt  ‘ -^^^Xa/Va  AAcX 

like  outsiders  at  some  ' 

point  in  their  history.  # * A^^MiH|n(  XAnc  > yvV  A A 

After  all,  the  ancestors  ^ ^ 'A 

of  everyone  living  in 

this  country,  except  for  A . i 

Native  Canadians,  were  \ 

immigrants  at  one  ^ X 

point. 

Think  of  a time  and  C 

situation  when  iSil^HKiau^EBilv 

someone  in  your  ; 

family — an  ancestor  or  a person  alive  today— could  have  felt  like  an  outsider. 
Pretend  you’re  that  individual  and  write  a first-person  account  of  the 
experience.  Be  sure  to  describe  how  it  made  “you”  feel. 


2.  Think  of  the  literature  you’ve  read  in  this  section,  most  of  which  deals  with 
the  effect  of  culture  on  our  lives.  Then  select  one  of  the  following  options: 


• Choose  an  experience  in  which  you  discovered  an  aspect  of  someone’s 
culture;  you  may  consider  ethnic  food,  dancing,  clothing,  or 
celebrations,  for  example.  Using  specific  details,  describe  the  situation 
along  with  your  reaction. 


• Were  you  ever  surprised  by  someone’s  reaction  to  some  aspect  of  your 
own  culture?  Perhaps  it  was  someone’s  protest  against  branding  cattle, 
or  a city  person’s  reaction  to  a country  dance.  If  you’ve  had  such  an 
experience,  describe  it,  along  with  your  reaction.  Use  specific  details. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Fredelle  Bruser  Maynard,  see  what  you  can  find 
out  on  the  Web.  Your  library  may  well  have  other  books  and  stories  by  this 
Canadian-born  writer. 


You’ve  covered  a good  deal  of  ground  in  this  lesson.  Essentially,  you’ve  looked  at  the 
issue  of  culture  and  how  it  affects  the  way  people  see  the  world.  As  well,  you’ve 
practised  active  reading  and  thought  about  tone  and  its  importance  in  conveying 
messages.  You’ve  also  thought  about  context  and  its  important  role  in  the  creation 
and  interpretation  of  written,  oral,  and  visual  communications. 


Z2l 


onclusion 


You’ve  thought  about  many  aspects  of  writing  in  Section  2,  including  personal 
responses  and  autobiographical  writing.  You’ve  also  considered  the  importance  of 
active  reading  and  the  impact  that  culture  has  on  point  of  view.  As  well,  you’ve  read 
and  listened  to  a variety  of  stories,  essays,  and  poems  while  thinking  about  the 
context  in  which  texts  are  produced. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  think  about  the  importance  of  clarity  in  visual,  oral,  and 
written  communication.  You’ll  also  focus  on  the  initial  stages  of  the  writing  process. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  complete  the  remaining  question 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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m I 


ection  3:  Coimnunica 


Do  you  consider  yourself  a good  communicator? 
Do  you  listen  to  others  well?  Are  you  aware  of  the 
visual  techniques  advertisers  and  others  use  to 
influence  you?  Are  you  comfortable  speaking  in 
public?  Do  you  express  yourself  easily  in  writing? 

In  Section  3,  you’ll  think  about  communicating  in 
each  of  the  language  arts  areas.  Much  of  this 
material  will  likely  be  review  for  you,  but  it  will 
help  you  develop  your  skills  as  you  work  your 
way  through  future  modules.  When  you’ve 
finished  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  effective  speaking  and  listening 
skills,  identify  and  describe  factors  at  work  in 
visual  communication,  and  explain  the  first  two 
stages  of  the  writing  process. 


How  much  of  your  day  do  you  spend  reading  and  writing?  How  much  time  do  you 
spend  talking  and  listening— to  friends,  family  members,  teachers,  and  others?  While 
English  language  arts  courses  have  traditionally  focused  on  written  communication, 
the  fact  is  that  language  is  essentially  oral;  people  mostly  communicate  through 
spoken  language.  This  means,  of  course,  that  if  you  wish  to  be  an  effective 
communicator,  you’ll  have  to  hone  your  speaking  and  listening  skills. 

Throughout  this  course,  you’ll  be  given  the  chance  to  develop  your  speaking  and 
listening  skills.  You’ve  already  listened  to  several  tracks  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Audio  CD,  and  you’ll  have  many  opportunities  to  listen  to  more  recordings. 
You’ll  also  have  the  chance  to  make  audio  recordings  of  your  own  work.  This  lesson 
is  simply  an  introduction  to  the  skills  involved  in  becoming  active,  effective, 
speakers  and  listeners. 

Effective  Speaking 

How  effective  a speaker  are  you?  Of  course,  your  answer  to  this  question  will  depend 
in  part  on  the  context  in  which  the  speaking  occurs.  For  instance,  you  may  be  an 
extremely  effective  speaker  when  talking  casually  with  a few  friends  but  freeze  up 
when  asked  to  make  a presentation  in  front  of  a group.  You  might  be  a gifted  story- 
teller but  find  talking  to  strangers  on  the  phone  awkward. 
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1.  Here’s  a quiz  designed  to  get  you  thinking  about  your  speaking  skills.  Check  the 
boxes  that  apply  to  you. 


1 Speaking  Skills 

When  1 speak,  others  generally  listen. 

When  1 speak,  I’m  seldom  asked  to  repeat  or  explain  things. 

1 seldom  interrupt  others  in  conversation. 

When  talking  on  the  phone,  1 speak  confidently  and  politely. 

1 don’t  have  a tendency  to  mutter  or  let  my  sentences  trail  off. 

I’m  a good  joke  teller;  people  seem  to  enjoy  my  stories  and  understand  them. 

People  seldom  interrupt  me  in  conversation. 

1 enjoy  public  speaking. 

When  speaking  publicly,  1 use  expression  in  my  voice. 

When  speaking  publicly,  1 use  an  appropriate  volume  and  pace. 

When  speaking  publicly,  1 don’t  fidget  nervously. 

When  speaking  publicly,  1 make  eye  contact  with  the  audience. 

1 use  appropriate  gestures  and  body  language  when  speaking. 

1 don’t  monopolize  conversations;  1 let  others  have  their  turn. 

1 participate  actively  in  group  and  class  discussions. 

1 enjoy  communicating  with  others  in  group  situations. 

When  1 speak,  1 try  to  include  others. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  129. 


How  did  you  do?  If  you  checked  most  of  the  boxes,  you’re  on  the  way  to  becoming 
an  effective  speaker.  If  you  have  a few  check  marks,  you’ll  need  to  focus  on 
developing  your  speaking  skills.  And  if  you’ve  checked  most  of  the  boxes  dealing 
with  informal  speaking  situations  while  leaving  the  public-speaking  ones  blank, 
you’ll  likely  need  to  focus  on  learning  new  skills.  Later  in  this  course,  you’ll  be 
making  oral  presentations  to  develop  more  effective  speaking  stratagies. 


Audience  and  Purpose  When  Speaking 


Speaking  situations  vary  tremendously 
depending  on  the  audience,  the 
purpose,  and  the  context  in  which  the 
communication  takes  place. 

At  one  extreme,  you  might  shout  out 
one  or  two  words  in  an  emergency- 
like  “Help!”  or  “Watch  out!”  At  the 
other  extreme,  you  might  be  making  a 
formal  presentation  about  complex, 
technical  material  in  front  of  an 
educated  audience.  Naturally,  the  rules 
change  depending  on  the  situation. 


One  thing  to  be  aware  of  is  that  the 
level  of  language  that  you  use  should 
suit  the  audience,  purpose,  and  context.  Some  situations  call  for  formal  language 
while  others  require  informal  or  colloquial  language  (which  you  thought  about 
briefly  in  Section  2).  If  you  began  calling  out  to  your  teammates  in  formal  English 
during  a hockey  game,  you’d  get  some  odd  looks  indeed  (and  probably  a few 
comments  in  the  locker  room).  But  if  you  used  locker-room  language  at  your  first  job 
interview,  chances  are  slim  that  you’d  ever  have  a chance  to  make  a second 
impression  on  the  interviewer. 




Oh  no,  please,  I insist  you  go  first. 
V, ! ! 


j 


slang 


the  current 
colloquial 

expressions  used  by 
a group  of  people 


Just  how  does 
formal  language 
differ  from 
informal  language? 


Formal  language  has  characteristics  like  longer,  more 
complex  sentence  length,  a precise,  diverse  vocabulary, 
and  grammatical  correctness.  Informal  language  usually 
involves  shorter,  simpler  sentences  and  a simpler 
vocabulary.  Written  language  should  also  be  grammatically 
correct  in  most  situations,  but  in  certain  conversational 
contexts,  grammar  may  not  be  that  important. 


I guess  that  informal  language  can 
have  slang,  too— depending  on  the 
audience,  purpose,  and  context.  I 
mean,  if  I’m  with  my  friends,  they'd 
think  I was  weird  or  something  If  I 
didn't  use  the  latest  slang. 
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As  you  can  see,  there  isn’t  a strict  difference  between  informal  and  formal  language. 
In  fact,  it’s  best  to  think  of  a continuum  or  scale  when  considering  this  issue.  At  the 
one  end  is  the  highly  formal  language  you  might  find  in  a legal  document  or  an 
academic  paper;  at  the  other  end  you’d  find  the  slangy,  colloquial  speech  patterns 
that  teenagers  sometimes  use  when  talking  amongst  themselves. 


The  important  thing  to  remember  when  speaking  and  writing  is  the  need  to  tailor 
your  language  to  the  purpose,  audience,  and  situation  in  which  your  communication 
is  taking  place. 

For  more  information  on  the  difference  between  formal  and  informal  levels  of 
language,  see  page  86  in  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students:  Formal  and  Informal  Diction. 

2.  While  on  a student  exchange  in  England,  Dan  was  asked  to  make  a presentation 
about  Alberta  winters.  Not  thinking  about  his  purpose  or  audience,  Dan  wrote  a 
rather  formal  speech.  In  fact,  he  carried  formality  to  the  point  where  his  speech 
became  stilted,  pompous,  awkward,  and  pretentious.  Here’s  a short  excerpt  from 
it;  see  if  you  can  rewrite  it  in  a more  relaxed,  informal  style.  Use  a dictionary  if 
necessary. 


The  hibernal  season  in  the  province  of  Alberta  has  a duration  of  as  much  as  seven 
months  annually,  with  the  first  dusting  of  snow  occurring  as  early  as  August,  and 
its  final  vestiges  disappearing  only  with  the  return  of  our  migrating  robins.  While 
temperatures  during  the  darkest  winter  months  can  plummet  to  a shocking  -40  °C, 
the  impact  is  exacerbated  by  the  prevailing  powerful  northwest  winds. 

Another  feature  of  Albertan  winters  is  the  periods 
of  seemingly  interminable  darkness  we 
experience  vis-a-vis  the  paltry  hours  of  daylight 
granted  us.  The  period  before  and  after  the  winter 
solstice  is  characterized  by  fleeting  days  and 
nights  that  seem  to  promise  no  end.  Still, 

Albertans  are  a hardy  breed,  and  we  revel  in  our 
clear  winter  skies,  brilliant  sunshine,  and  crisp, 
clean  air.  Woe  to  them  who  attempt  to  sequester 
themselves  indoors,  counting  the  days  until  old 
Sol  returns  in  his  full  glory.  Far  better  to  embrace  our  fate,  attire  ourselves 
appropriately,  and  enjoy  the  bounties  that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  us. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  1 30.  . 


The  passage  you  worked  with  in  Question  2 is  an  unusually  pompous  one.  Don’t 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  formal  speaking  and  writing  must  be  like  this.  The 
passage  is  an  exaggerated  example  of  formal  writing. 


Speaking  in  Informal  Situations 


The  vast  majority  of  the  speaking  you  do  is  casual  and  informal— talking  on  the 
phone  with  friends,  hanging  out  with  the  gang,  chatting  with  your  family,  working 
with  others  at  school  or  on  the  job.  But  even  in  these  everyday  situations,  it’s 
important  to  develop  good  communication  skills.  The  self-test  you  did  for  Question  1 
should  have  got  you  thinking  about  what  some  of  these  skills  involve. 

3.  Turn  to  the  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD  and  listen  to  the  track  titled 
“Speaking  Skills.”  You’ll  hear  a conversation  between  two  friends:  Tiffany  and 
Danielle.  In  your  notebook,  make  two  charts  like  the  ones  that  follow  and  note 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  speaker. 


Compare  your  charts  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  130. 


Public  Speaking 

Comedian  Jerry  Seinfeld  once  noted  that 
according  to  the  Book  of  Lists,  the  number- 
one  fear  that  most  people  have  is  public 
speaking,  while  the  number-two  fear  is  dying. 

This  means,  Seinfeld  concluded,  that  the 
average  person  at  a funeral  would  rather  be  in 
the  casket  than  delivering  the  eulogy! 

Does  this  reflect  your  attitude  about  speaking 
in  front  of  a group?  If  so,  you  truly  aren’t 
alone.  Of  course,  the  best  way  to  get  over— or, 
at  least,  minimize— this  fear  is  to  practise 
public  speaking — which  you’ll  be  doing  later 
in  the  course.  Meanwhile,  there  are  a few  techniques  you  can  learn  that  can  make 
you  a more  effective  public  speaker— even  if  your  knees  are  still  knocking  when  you 
get  up  to  make  your  presentation. 


1 
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Good  public-speaking  skills  are  useful  even  after  finishing  your  high  school  English 
language  arts  courses.  Whether  it’s  making  a speech  at  a wedding,  addressing  the 
members  of  an  organization  you  belong  to,  or  making  a presentation  to  your  boss  at 
work,  chances  are  that  you’ll  speak  before  a live  audience  frequently  throughout 
your  adult  life.  It’s  important  to  develop  your  public-speaking  skills  as  much  as 
possible. 

You’ve  probably  heard  many  presentations  where  the  speakers  quickly  lost  their 
audiences  by  speaking  too  quietly  or  by  using  a monotone  voice.  The  fact  is  that 
voice  is  an  extremely  important  component  in  any  oral  presentation.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  an  effective  speaking  voice  are 

• pace,  or  rate  • projection,  or  volume 

• articulation,  or  clarity  • pitch 


pace 


I the  speed  at  which 
a presentation  is 
made 


Pace  is  simply  the  speed  at 
which  you  speak.  If  you  talk  too 
fast,  the  audience  will  have 
trouble  keeping  up  with  you; 
and  if  you  go  too  slowly,  you 
may  loose  the  group’s  attention. 

It’s  not  uncommon  for 
inexperienced  speakers  to  speed 
through  a presentation  out  of 
nervousness  or  impatience  in 
order  to  quickly  get  themselves  out  of  the  spotlight. 


It's  also  important  to  vary  your 
pace.  Slow  down  your  speech  to 
emphasize  important  ideas.  Not 
only  will  this  help  your  audience 
tune  in  to  your  principal  points, 
but  It  will  also  give  a welcome 
variety  to  the  pace  of  your  talk. 


Whenever  you  speak,  take  your  time.  Force  yourself  to  slow  down  and  take  pauses. 
They  may  seem  like  an  eternity  to  you;  but  to  your  audience,  they’ll  seem  natural 
and  welcome. 


projection 


the  degree  to  which 
a speaker’s  voice 
carries 


Projection  is  the  degree  to  which  your  voice  carries. 

Your  voice  shouldn’t  be  too  soft  or  too  loud,  though  the 
challenge  is  usually  to  make  it  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  everyone  in  your  audience  without  resorting  to 
shouting.  Of  course,  these  days  the  use  of  microphones 
often  makes  projection  less  challenging  than  it  once  was, 
but  microphones  can  cause  problems  of  their  own.  In 
fact,  many  professional  presenters  choose  to  speak  to 
their  audiences  without  a sound  system,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  room. 


Whether  or  not  you're  using  a microphone,  it's  your 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  everyone  in  the  audience 
can  hear  you.  Serious  public  speakers,  like  professional 
actors,  often  devote  a great  deal  of  time  to  practising 
voice  projection.  It's  not  an  easy  skill,  but  it  is  one  worth 
working  on. 


Clearly 


4.  Suggest  a reason  why  some  speakers  prefer  not  to  use  a microphone  whenever 
it's  possible. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  131. 


articulation 


the  clarity  of 
speech 


Articulation  is  simply  the  clarity  with  which  you  speak.  It’s  important  not  to  slur 
your  words;  each  one  must  be  enunciated  clearly.  If  you  don’t  enunciate  clearly,  your 
audience  may  not  understand  what  you’re  saying  and  quickly  drift  off. 


pitch 


the  highness  or 
lowness  of  sound 


Pitch  is  the  word  used  to  refer  to  the  high,  mid,  and  low  tones  of  voice.  Whenever 
you  speak,  add  variety  to  your  presentation  by  using  different  vocal  ranges  to 
emphasize  key  ideas.  And  even  when  you  aren’t  stressing  a key  idea,  some  variety  in 
pitch  will  generally  please  the  ears  of  your  listeners. 


expression 


the  display  of 
feeling  or  emotion 


Vocal  expression  is  a term  used  to  describe  the  way  oral  presenters  use  all  four  of 
the  preceding  qualities  to  create  a pleasing  vocal  effect.  Your  expression  will  depend 
on  how  well  you  use  variety  in  pitch,  projection,  articulation,  and  pace;  these 
elements  will  capture  and  hold  the  attention  of  your  audience  and  add  emphasis  to 
your  important  points.  Always  strive  for  a well-modulated  voice,  that  is,  a voice  that 
displays  a pleasing  variety  of  pitch,  speed,  and  projection. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . 


GOING  FURTHER 


Because  so  many  people  are  called  upon  to  speak 
publicly,  and  because  many  of  these  people  find 
public  speaking  challenging,  there  are  a great  many 
sites  on  the  Internet  devoted  to  tips,  techniques, 
and  practice  exercises  related  to  public  speaking. 
Use  “public  speaking”  as  a term  in  a search  engine. 

Try  to  check  out  some  of  the  available  websites 
right  now.  These  webpages  can  be  an  excellent 
source  of  helpful  information  in  honing  your  public 
speaking  skills  throughout  this  course. 
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Effective  Listening 


You  probably  consider  listening  a lot  easier  than  public  speaking.  Chances  are  you 
don’t  feel  all  that  worried  when  another  person  gets  up  to  speak  in  front  of  you. 
Though  listening  doesn’t  seem  to  present  the  challenges  of  speaking,  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  to  enhance  your  listening  skills. 


5.  At  the  beginning  of  this  lesson,  you  were  presented  with  a self-assessment  quiz 
to  get  you  thinking  about  your  speaking  skills.  Take  a few  minutes  now  and 
design  a similar  quiz  to  assess  your  listening  skills;  it  can  follow  the  same  format 
if  you  wish.  This  would  also  be  a good  project  to  work  on  with  a study  partner. 
When  you’ve  completed  your  quiz,  you  should  discuss  the  results  with  your 
study  partner.  See  if  your  partner  assesses  your  listening  skills  the  same  way  you 
do. 


Compare  yoiir  quiz  with  the  one  inlhe  Appendix^' Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  1 31 ; 


As  with  speaking,  listening  situations  can  be  classified  as 
informal — like  chatting  on  the  phone  with  your  best 
friend — or  formal — like  listening  to  an  organized 
presentation.  Of  course,  many  situations  fall  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes — for  example,  listening  to  a 
parent’s  or  teacher’s  instruction,  talking  with  a relative,  o 
watching  a documentary  on  television. 

The  most  common  listening  challenge  faced  by  most 
people  is  focusing  on  what’s  being  said.  It’s  so  easy  to 
drift  off  if  the  speaker  is  making  a long  presentation.  You 
may  not  always  be  interested;  perhaps  you’re  focused  on  the 
game  or  the  dance  on  the  weekend,  maybe  you’re  distracted  by 
a friend,  or  maybe  you’re  trying  to  get  something  else  done — like  an  assignment  due 
for  the  next  class!  Whatever  the  reason,  loosing  your  focus,  especially  when 
listening  to  a formal  speech  like  a lecture,  can  have  serious  consequences. 


Yeah,  tell  me  about  it.  A week  or  so  ago  I wasn't 
paying  attention  in  social  studies  class;  I was 
thinking  about  a problem  I was  having  at  home. 
Anyway,  the  teacher  announced  a test  for  the 
next  class,  and  because  I missed  the 
announcement,  I ended  up  flunking.  I still  have 
the  problem  at  home,  but  now  I have  one  at 
school,  too— a failing  grade  in  social. 


Whether  the  situation  is  formal  or  casual,  there  are  things  you  can  do  to  improve 
your  listening  skills.  The  quiz  you  designed  for  Question  5 should  have  had  you 
thinking  about  what  some  of  them  are.  Here  are  four  important  suggestions: 

• Focus  your  attention  on  the  person  speaking.  If  you  can,  look  at  the  speaker 
and  make  a genuine  effort  to  understand  what  he  or  she  is  saying.  Ignore 
noises  and  other  distractions;  taking  notes  often  helps  you  focus.  Try  to  set 
aside  your  own  ideas  and  concentrate  on  the  speaker’s  message.  If  something 
you  want  to  think  about  comes  into  your  head — like  the  party  on  the 
weekend— tell  yourself  that  you’ll  think  about  that  later. 

• Avoid  interrupting  a speaker  if  possible. 

However,  when  the  speaker  is  finished,  you 
may  ask  for  clarification  on  ideas  that  you 
didn’t  understand.  If  you  need  immediate 
clarification,  write  your  thoughts  down  to 
help  you  articulate  a question  that  you  can 
ask  at  the  end  of  the  presentation. 

• Be  patient  and  encouraging  when  listening 
to  people  who  are  shy,  inarticulate,  or 
fidgety.  Although  they  may  have  difficulty 
expressing  themselves  orally,  they  might 
have  some  useful  ideas.  Try  to  separate 
what’s  being  said  from  the  manner  in  which 
it’s  being  spoken. 


• Listen  to  all  information  critically.  Ask  yourself  if  the  speaker  is  credible  and 
the  information  is  reliable  and  current.  Try  to  see  the  difference  between  fact 
and  opinion.  Pay  special  attention  to  speakers  who  are  trying  to  sell  you  an 
idea  or  a product. 

You’ll  find  more  effective  listening  stratagies  on  pages  183  and  184  of  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  After  reading  over  some  of  these 
suggestions,  answer  the  following  question. 

6.  Earlier,  as  one  of  your  assignments  for  this  section,  you  listened  to  a short  speech 
on  the  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD  (“Freedom  of  Speech’’).  You  were 
focusing  then  on  the  speaking  skills  of  the  two  readers,  so  perhaps  you  weren’t 
thinking  much  about  the  content  of  the  speech.  Now  try  to  summarize  the  main 
points  of  the  speech  you  listened  to.  Then  listen  to  the  second  version  of  the 
speech  again,  this  time  listening  for  content  alone.  Summarize  the  speech  again. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  131. 
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How  well  did  you  listen  to  the  speeches  the  first 
two  times?  It’s  perhaps  unfair  to  ask  you  to 
summarize  a speech  you  listened  to  a while  ago, 
but  this  might  give  you  some  idea  about  your 
own  listening  skills.  Was  it  easy  to  summarize 
the  main  points  of  the  speech  after  focusing  on 
the  message?  Did  you  take  notes  to  make^the  job 
easier?  If  you  found  it  difficult  to  make  notes, 
you  should  pay  attention  to  your  listening  skills. 
The  good  news  is  that  you’ll  get  the  chance  to 
develop  these  skills  throughout  this  course. 


GOING  FURTHER 


documentary 


a show  or  program 
in  which  factual 
information  is 
presented  in  an 
artistic  and 
entertaining 
manner 


When  one  person  speaks  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  staying  focused  can  be 
difficult;  it’s  possible,  however,  to  improve  your  listening  skills.  Check  your  TV  or 
radio  guide  to  find  out  when  a speech,  talk,  or  lecture  will  be  aired.  If  you  can’t 
find  anything  quite  like  this,  a documentary  will  do — perhaps  one  with  a 
scientific,  political,  or  educational  focus.  Then  study  these  instructions  carefully 
before  listening  to  your  chosen  program. 

• Pay  attention  to  any  organizational 
clues  that  are  given.  These  might 
include  hints  such  as  “There  are  three 
important  reasons  why  . . .,”  or 
“While  there  are  good  points  and  bad 
points  about  the  project  . . . .”  Good 
speakers  will  usually  provide  you  with 
clues  about  the  structure  of  their 
speeches  to  help  listeners  follow  their 
reasoning  and  reach  a conclusion. 

• Be  sure  to  understand  the  purpose  or 
message  of  the  program.  What  is  the  intention  of  the  speaker? 


• Note  the  major  points  being  made  throughout  the  program.  Again,  keep  an 
ear  open  for  hints  such  as:  “The  political  reasons  for  this  are  ...”  or  “From 
the  point  of  view  of  conservation  . . . .” 


fact 


a piece  of 
information  that 
can  be  verified  as 
true  by  objective 
standards 


opinion 


a person’s  belief  or 
judgement 


• Make  sure  that  the  speaker  addresses  the  major  points  he  or  she  promised 
to  discuss. 


• Keep  note  of  whether  the  speaker  is  using  facts  or  opinions,  and  evaluate 
these  notes  accordingly. 

• Check  to  see  if  the  conclusion  is  logical,  appropriate,  and  based  on  the 
information  presented.  Record  your  final  impressions. 

Organize  your  comments  by  taking  notes.  Perhaps  a chart  of  some  sort  would 
also  help  you  organize  your  thoughts.  Here’s  one  you  could  use  or  adapt 
(though  it  would  have  to  be  expanded),  or  you  could  design  one  of  your  own. 
Charts  can  be  a handy  and  quick  way  of  organizing  information. 


Listening  Chart 

Organizing  Clues 

Purpose  (Principal  Message) 

Major  Points 

Support  for  Points 

Conclusion 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  done  some  introductory  thinking  about  oral  communication. 
You’ve  thought  about  the  skills  needed  in  both  formal  and  casual  speaking  and 
listening  situations.  As  you  work  through  this  course,  you’ll  have  a good  deal  of 
opportunity  to  develop  more  of  your  oral  communication  skills.  Meanwhile,  why  not 
try  to  put  into  practice  some  of  the  suggested  strategies  into  your  own  life?  It’s  well 
known  that  people  who  are  good  listeners  and  good  speakers  are  generally  popular, 
well  liked,  and  respected  by  others. 
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Human  beings  are  very  visual  creatures.  Dogs  learn  most  of  what  they  know  about 
their  world  through  their  senses  of  smell  and  hearing,  while  for  cats,  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  sight  are  especially  important.  While  human  beings  can  usually  hear 
and  smell,  they  rely  mostly  on  sight.  Whether  you’re  smiling,  shrugging  your 
shoulders,  selecting  certain  clothes  to  wear,  cutting  your  hair,  or  creating  a sculpture 
or  painting,  you’re  communicating  visually. 

Body  Language 


body  language 


the  use  of  bodily 
postures  and 
gestures,  along  with 
facial  expressions, 
to  communicate 
messages 


Did  you  know  that  when  you’re  talking  face  to  face  with  another  person,  most  of 
what  you’re  communicating  about  your  feelings  and  emotions  is  conveyed 
nonverbally?  Though  tone  of  voice  is  also  important  in  conveying  feelings,  body 
language  is  an  extremely  important  element  in  communication. 

Imagine,  for  example,  that  you’re  having  a conversation  with  a friend  you  know  well. 
Her  frown,  nervous  fidgeting,  and  slumped  shoulders  tell  you  that  she’s  worried  or 
upset  about  something;  yet  she  insists  that  everything  is  fine.  She  forces  a weak 
smile,  but  a moment  later  the  frown  is  back.  What  is  more  convincing— her  words  or 
her  body  language? 


A 


I certainly  believe  what  I see,  not  what  I hear.  I mean, 
you  can  lie  with  words,  but  your  body  language  gives  you 
away.  I've  heard  that  in  most  job  interviews, 
interviewers  pay  as  much  attention  to  your  body  language 
as  they  do  to  what  you  say.  If  you  look  shifty-eyed, 
slouch  in  your  chair,  and  don't  look  the  guy  in  the  face, 
say  goodbye  to  any  chance  of  getting  the  job. 


But,  like  anything 
else,  you  can  learn 
to  fake  body 
language,  too.  It 
might  take  some 
work,  but  it  can 
be  done. 


I agree,  but  it's  much 
harder  to  fool  people 
with  body  language.  You 
can  fake  a smile  with 
your  mouth,  for 
instance,  but  it's  not  so 
easy  with  your  eyes. 


To  get  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  body  language,  try  the  following  with  your 
study  partner: 


Choose  strong  emotions  such  as  love,  hate,  fear,  or  anger.  Decide  how  you  could 
communicate  this  emotion  nonverbally.  Remember  that  you  can  use  posture, 
facial  expressions,  and  body  movements. 

These  three  categories  offer  many  possibilities.  For  example,  you  can  push  your 
eyebrows  up,  open  your  eyes  wide,  wrinkle  your  nose,  and  open  your  mouth- 
all  to  express  surprise!  See  how  long  it  takes  your  partner  to  accurately  identify 
the  emotions  you’re  trying  to  convey.  It  shouldn’t  take  long. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  clips  from  silent  movies?  Before  “talkies”  came  along,  j 
actors  relied  heavily  on  body  language;  that’s  why  those  old  films  seem  too 
exaggerated  and  silly  today. 

Here’s  something  else  you  might  enjoy  trying.  Turn  on  your  TV  and  turn  down 
the  sound.  Try  to  figure  out  what  emotions  or  messages  are  being  conveyed  by 
the  actors.  How  do  they  use  their  bodies  to  communicate?  Now  turn  on  the 
sound  to  see  how  accurate  your  inferences  are. 


In  Lesson  1,  you  thought  about  the  importance  of 
using  your  voice  effectively  when  speaking  in 
public.  Equally  important  is  your  body 
language.  Public  speakers  must  learn  to  use 
each  of  these  physical  movements 
effectively: 


• facial  expressions 

• posture  and  movement 

• gestures 

• eye  contact 


You’ll  find  a good  discussion  of  each  of  these 
aspects  of  body  language  in  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

Turn  to  page  181  and  read  the  material  under  Body  Language;  then 
try  the  following  exercise. 


1.  Choose  a piece  of  written  material  and  pretend  that  it’s  a speech  you’re  to 
present  before  a live  audience.  As  you  read  it,  practise  your  body  language  in 
front  of  a full-length  mirror.  Or,  if  possible,  videotape  yourself  and  analyze  the 
results.  Remember  that  it’s  always  helpful  to  get  feedback,  so  when  you  feel 
ready,  try  speaking  in  front  of  your  study  partner,  family  members,  or  a friend 
and  invite  their  suggestions.  At  the  very  least,  show  them  your  videotape  of 
yourself  and  ask  them  to  critique  your  body  language. 
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For  helpful  comments,  turn  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  1: 


Creating  and  Understanding  Visual  “Texts” 

In  this  course,  the  word  text  is  sometimes  used  to  refer  to  any  message  you  might 
encounter,  whether  it’s  written,  oral,  or  visual.  In  other  words,  a “text”  might  be  a 
photograph,  speech,  movie,  short  story,  or  poem.  There  are  many  possibilities. 


You  encounter  many  visual  texts 
throughout  your  daily  life,  including 
photos,  paintings,  drawings,  and 
sculptures.  Sometimes  visual  elements 
are  combined  with  written  or  oral 
messages  in  media  such  as  posters, 
movies,  and  plays.  In  today’s  world,  in 
which  we’re  inundated  with  visual 
messages  in  all  forms  of  media,  it’s 
crucially  important  to  be  “visually 
literate” — in  other  words,  to  be  an  “active 
viewer.  ” 


In  past  English  language  arts  courses,  you 
should  have  learned  a good  deal  about  the 
basics  of  visual  communication.  You  probably 
studied  concepts  like  camera  angles,  visual 
composition,  lighting,  perspective,  and  colour. 

In  this  course,  you’ll  be  using  what  you’ve 
learned  to  produce  and  critique  a variety  of 
visual  texts,  which  means  that  it’s  important  to 
make  sure  you’ve  got  a good  grasp  of  the  basics. 

Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students  will  give  you  a good  review 
of  these  basics.  Turn  to  page  157  and  carefully 
read  through  the  material  under  the  heading  Viewing  and  Representing  Skills.  Read 
through  to  page  167— up  to,  but  not  including,  the  subheading  Advertising. 

If  this  material  is  new  to  you,  or  if  you  don’t  feel  confident  about  it,  be  sure  to  take 
your  time  and  study  it  carefully.  You’ll  be  expected  to  know  all  of  this  material, 
including  the  following  terms  (each  of  which  is  defined  in  the  Glossary  in  this 
booklet): 


horizon  line 

• background 

dominant  line 

• tone 

close-up  shot 

• high-angle  shot 

aerial  shot 

• wipe 

zooming  in  or  out 

• panning 

one-shot 

• two-shot 

selective  focusing 

• composition 

eye-level  shot 

• dollying  out 

superimposition 

• foreground 

long  shot 

• low-angle  shot 

dollying  in 

• tilting 

split  screen 

• medium  shot 

tracking 

When  you  feel  confident  about  the  material  from  the  Handbook,  test  your 
understanding  by  responding  to  the  following  question: 

2.  Examine  each  of  the  photographs  that  follow.  For  each  one,  explain  the  effect 
you  think  the  photographer  hoped  to  achieve.  Identify  any  elements  that  you 
think  are  important  in  the  characteristics  of  each  photo— for  example,  dominant 
line,  camera  angle,  composition,  and  perspective.  Finally,  explain  how  successful 
you  think  the  photographer  was  in  achieving  his  or  her  desired  goals. 
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Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1 B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  2. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  reviewed  a few  basic  concepts  involved  in  visual 
communication.  Throughout  the  course,  you’ll  be  combining  these  concepts  with 
written  and  oral  communication  strategies  to  create  multimedia  projects. 

Be  sure  that  you  understand  the  basics  covered  in  this  lesson;  it  will  be  up  to  you 
later  on  to  select  and  use  the  strategies  you  know  in  order  to  achieve  your  purposes 
in  a variety  of  communication  contexts. 


esson  3:  The  Writing  Prcxiess:  Prewriting 
and  Drafting 


You’ve  already  done  a good  deal  of  writing  for  this  course.  You’ve  added  personal 
and  creative  writing  to  your  journal  and  you’ve  written  many  responses  and  short 
compositions  for  your  section  assignments.  In  past  English  language  arts  courses— 
and  in  many  other  subject  areas  as  well— you’ve  written  essays  and  reports. 
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Have  you  ever  thought  much  about  the  process  you  use  when  you  write?  This  is 
something  you  may  have  considered  in  previous  courses,  but  it’s  important  that 
you’re  aware  of  the  steps  you  take  to  write  in  an  organized,  logical  manner.  If  you 
want  good  results,  you  need  to  follow  a useful  process. 


But  we  were  encouraged  to  be 
creative  and  to  experiment  when 
we  were  talking  about  our  journals 
in  Section  2.  How  can  we  do  that  if 
we're  following  some  process? 


Your  journal  is  a place  for  personal,  creative, 
and  experimental  responses.  This  sort  of 
writing  is  wonderful  practice  for  developing 
skills,  generating  new  ideas,  and  getting  in 
touch  with  your  creative  side.  But  eventually 
you'll  want  to  develop  some  pieces  of  writing 
into  finished  products  to  be  shared  with 
others.  And,  of  course,  there  are  always  more 
formal  types  of  writing— like  reports,  letters, 
and  essays;  If  you  don't  have  a reliable  writing 
process,  you  likely  won't  meet  with  much 
success. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ll  be  looking  at  the  process  you  should  use  to  produce  a finished 
piece  of  writing.  In  particular,  you’ll  be  focusing  on  the  first  stage  of  this  process: 
prewriting. 


The  Writing  Process:  An  Overview 


Good  writers  seem  to  instinctively 
follow  a specific  process  when 
they  write.  But  even  if  writing  isn’t 
one  of  your  strong  points,  thinking 
through  the  writing  process  can  be 
helpful. 

The  writing  process  isn’t  a linear 
one;  that  is,  it  doesn’t  follow  only 
one  direction.  Rather,  it’s 
recursive:  it  may  turn  back  to 
earlier  stages  a number  of  times 
before  it  moves  forward.  As  you 
write,  you’ll  find  yourself  heading 
off  in  one  direction,  circling  back, 
perhaps  branching  out,  and  then 
moving  on.  The  following  diagram 
shows  each  component  of  the 
writing  process.  Study  the  diagram 
carefully  and  read  the  explanations 
that  follow  it. 


uuriting  Process 


prewriting 


planning  and 
generating  ideas  for 
writing  by  using 
strategies  like 
discussing, 
brainstorming,  and 
webbing 


drafting 


writing  a first 
version  of  a 
composition 


Prewriting:  This  where  strategies  like  discussion,  brainstorming,  webbing,  and 
making  lists  are  used  to  plan  and  generate  ideas.  Prewriting  also  involves  coming  up 
with  an  initial  method  of  organizing  your  ideas. 

Drafting  (or  writing):  At  this  stage,  ideas  that  were  generated  at  the  prewriting  stage 
are  written  into  a rough  draft.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  what  you  write  triggers  new 
ideas. 

At  this  point  you  shouldn’t  be  too  concerned  about  spelling,  grammar,  and 
punctuation;  the  idea  is  to  get  your  thoughts  down  on  paper  in  a reasonably 
organized  manner. 


Do  you  find  that  you  don’t  have  much  to  say  about  your  topic?  Are  you  having 
trouble  organizing  your  ideas?  Are  you  uncomfortable  with  the  topic  or  approach 
you’ve  taken?  If  so,  you  may  work  on  more  prewriting  strategies.  This  is  part  of  the 
recursive  nature  of  the  writing  process.  You’re  never  entirely  finished  with  any  one 
stage  unless  you  want  to  be;  you  can  always  go  back  and  improve  the  work  you  did 
at  an  earlier  stage. 
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When  you’ve  completed  your  first  draft,  it’s  time  to  begin  revising. 


revising 


in  writing,  the 
process  of  revisiting 
and  reworking  the 
content  and 
organization  of  an 
earlier  draft 


editing 


the  process  of 
checking  for,  and 
correcting, 
grammatical 
problems  and 
errors  in  areas  like 
capitalization, 
spelling,  and 
punctuation 


reading  over  a 
written  work  with 
care  and  marking 
any  problems  in  the 
correctness  of  the 
piece 


publishing 


the  process  of 
creating  a final, 
polished  version  of 
a text  and  sharing 
it  with  others 


Revising:  At  the  revising  stage,  you  go  back,  rework,  and  refine  what  you’ve  written, 
making  the  connections  among  ideas  clearer. 

This  stage  includes  improving  wording, 
adding  important  details,  and  deleting 
irrelevant  ones.  It’s  a chance  to  rethink  and 
reorganize  your  content.  Don’t  worry  about 
things  like  spelling,  grammar,  and 
punctuation  at  this  point. 

If  you’re  unhappy  with  any  part  of  what 
you’ve  written  at  the  revision  stage,  feel  free 
to  return  to  the  writing  stage  or  even  the 
prewriting  stage.  Once  you’re  satisfied  with  your  revisions,  you  can  start  editing  and 
proofreading. 


Editing  and  Proofreading:  At  the  editing  and  proofreading  stage  of  the  writing 
process,  you  concentrate  on  what  are  sometimes  called  matters  of  correctness  in 
areas  such  as  spelling,  capitalization,  grammar,  and  punctuation.  A writer’s 
handbook  and  a dictionary  are  tools  you’ll  use  at  this  stage.  The  keen  eye  of  a 
trusted  friend  or  writing  partner  can  also  help  you  find  errors  that  you’ve  missed. 


You  may  spot  other  things  that  need  more  attention.  Who  says  you  can’t  go  back  to 
the  revising,  writing,  or  prewriting  stages?  It’s  your  writing,  so  you  decide  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  when  it  needs  to  be  completed. 


Publishing:  The  last  stage  of  the  writing  process  is  publishing.  This  is  the  best  part; 
it’s  the  stage  where  you  create  your  final,  polished  copy  and  share  it  with  others. 
These  days,  if  it’s  at  all  possible,  you  should  use  a word-processing  application  to 
turn  out  a near-perfect  final  copy  on  a computer.  If  you  create  your  polished  copy  by 
hand,  be  sure  it’s  as  neat  and  clean  as  you  can  make  it. 

To  review  what’s  involved  in  the  publishing  stage  of  the  writing  process,  take  a look 
at  pages  113  and  114  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


1.  Think  about  your  own  writing  skills.  How  closely  do  you  follow  a process  like 
the  one  outlined  here?  Make  yourself  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows  (but  leave 
yourself  enough  room  in  each  row);  then,  fill  each  row  with  your  observations. 
Come  back  to  this  chart  later  on  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more  ideas  on  how  to 
improve  your  writing  process. 


My  Writing  Process 


The  Process  I Use  Now 


Strategies  I Could  Use  to  Improve  My  Process 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  132. 


Now  for  a closer  look  at  each  stage.  The  remainder  of  this  lesson  will  focus  on  the 
prewriting  stage,  while  Lesson  4 will  look  at  drafting.  Module  2 will  cover  the  last 
two  stages— revising  and  editing  and  proofreading. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  use  “writing  process”  as  a search  term.  You’ll 
discover  valuable  information  for  students  at  all  levels— from  elementary  grades  to 
university.  If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  at  any  point  in  the  following  discussion, 
you’ll  find  the  Internet  a great  help. 


The  Prewriting  Stage:  A Closer  Look 


Once  you’ve  settled  on  a topic,  how  do  you 
proceed?  The  prewriting  stage  allows  you  to 
think,  plan,  and  organize.  If  your  project  involves 
research,  it’s  at  the  prewriting  stage  that  you 
begin  to  look  for  material. 

Audience,  Purpose,  and  Context 

Before  beginning  your  project,  you’ll  need  to 
determine  the  audience  you’re  writing  for,  your 
purpose  in  addressing  this  audience,  and  the 
context  of  the  writing— the  general  circumstances 
surrounding  the  writing  assignment. 
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Audience 


As  you  know,  your  audience  is  the  person  or  persons  who  will  be  reading  your  work, 
so  knowing  the  readers  of  your  work  will  help  you  answer  a few  questions.  Should 
the  writing  be  formal  or  informal?  How  much  does  the  audience  know  about  the 
topic?  (If  you’ve  ever  had  someone  talk  way  over  your  head  or  talk  down  to  you, 
you’ll  know  why  this  is  important  to  avoid.)  What  kind  of  vocabulary  and  sentence 
structure  will  you  choose?  After  all,  if  the  audience  doesn’t  know  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  you  use,  you  won’t  be  communicating  very  well. 


Purpose 


Your  purpose  or  objective  may  be  determined  by  you  or  by  the  assignment  you’ve 
been  given.  Are  you  writing  to  persuade?  to  entertain?  to  inform? 


Context 


Context  refers  to  the  circumstances  involved  in  the  writing  project.  Is  this  a school 
assignment?  How  much  time  will  you  invest  in  your  writing?  What  resources 
(energy,  research)  can  you  put  into  it?  Will  you  write  at  home,  in  the  library,  in  the 
classroom,  or  somewhere  else? 

Generating  ideas 

Once  you’re  clear  on  your  purpose,  audience,  and  context  for  writing,  it’s  time  to 
generate  ideas.  Prewriting  strategies  include  a variety  of  possibilities  and  techniques 
and  can  help  you  with  this  process.  Of  course,  sometimes  what  you’re  to  write  is  so 
clearly  laid  out,  you  won’t  have  to  spend  too  much  time  with  prewriting  strategies; 
you’ll  be  able  to  get  right  into  the  research  or  outlining.  In  other  cases,  however,  you 
may  find  yourself  wracking  your  brains  for  ideas.  Following  are  a few  common 
prewriting  activities,  along  with  some  examples,  that  will  help  in  situations  like  this. 

Brainstorming 

Brainstorming  involves  putting  down  all  you  know  about  a topic  without  evaluating 
it.  When  you  brainstorm,  you  just  write  whatever  comes  to  mind. 


(Note  that  Tony’s  ideas  follow  no  distinct  pattern;  instead,  they  cover  a lot  of  areas 
he  may  or  may  not  use  later. 


Webbing 


When  you  make  a web  (also  known  as  a cluster  or  concept  map)  you  simply  develop 
ideas  using  a visual  layout.  You’ve  probably  used  webbing  in  past  courses;  it’s 
already  been  discussed  briefly  in  this  module.  If  you’d  like  to  see  a good  example  of 
a thought  web,  take  a look  at  page  97  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students. 


Small-Group  Discussions 


In  group  discussions,  other  people  can  offer  opinions  and  ideas  to  trigger  your  own 
thoughts  and  inspirations. 

Exploratory  Writing 

Exploratory  writing  is  simply  writing  done  to  see  where  it  goes.  Much  of  the  writing 
you  do  for  your  Journal  is  exploratory. 


w-eoA  ImxuiAe  cixdke^  a/ie 

^tijied-  cka^cj^^  6x^ 

tkai  mif  kcH  a ka/ul  time 

keepmcj,  ^ ail  kidU  wme  jecuiA^ 
and  a dclmol  'd-'idU/d,  ^ e^cample, 
uxetd  look  tUe  dame,  do-  tke^ 


wouLdnt  he  aaup  pnedd^iAe  to-  Uaue  Uie 
laiedi  diifiei.  And  kutU  f^mm.  pxsoeen 
Uomed-  wouldnt  diand  (nd  ad-  mnck  ij^ 
we  ad  looked  like  each  oil^  (knt 
tken,  d mkjM  cyei  hoeincp,  and  9 do- 
like  keunncj-  nice  cloiked-.  Mcufhe 
Mnijyoemd-  a/ient  duck  a cyieai  idea.) 

- Buma 


(Note  that  Sunea  thought  she  felt  one  way,  then  “wrote”  herself  out  of  this  idea. 

Your  exploratory  writing  may  not  have  such  drastic  effects,  but  it  may  help  you 
narrow  your  topic,  decide  which  aspect  you  want  to  write  about,  or  make  sense  of 
concepts.) 

Listing 

When  you  list,  you  simply  put  down  a series  of  points  that  fall  under  a general  topic. 
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Jotting  Notes 


Simply  jotting  down  notes  as  they  occur  to  you  is  a traditional— and  very  effective— 
prewriting  strategy.  Don’t  worry  about  grammar  and  sentence  structure  at  this  stage. 
Just  get  the  ideas  down  before  you  forget  them! 

Keeping  Journals  and  Writing  Folders  ^ 

Journals  and  writing  folders  can  be  sources  of  information  and  inspiration  for 
creative  pieces  of  writing.  Your  earlier  interests  and  observations  serve  as 
jumping-off  points  for  future  compositions.  Professional  writers  very  often  keep 
notebooks  in  which  they  record  random  thoughts  and  observations  as  they  occur. 
Later,  they  can  go  back  and  “mine”  these  ideas  for  nuggets  to  be  developed  into 
larger  pieces. 

Freewriting 

Freewriting  involves  writing  nonstop  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  This  trick  forces  you  to 
keep  writing  until  ideas  start  flowing.  If  you  get  stuck,  keep  rewriting  the  last  word 
until  you  come  up  with  a new  idea.  The  thoughts  you  can  generate  through 
freewriting  can  be  both  amazing  and  surprising. 


(A  cineat  ^ t/iat  cLf^t  m 



tfic  mnid  clvi 


come  ta  cf/iu  it  ta  cOum^  a lot  ^£ucd.  cd 


aencfJnucA  m die  (4fatex.  iA  due  to  o^  Moten,  

..</idic&..U..a&oi^  

become  centl(^  cUuefi  aU  die  fiooi  a^.Me-!m^^£eil^£X<im^ 

phte  o^ze^  cUue  Cf/iU  ^uiue  geejorn^did^ied 

^leed  a 6oo^  

(oet 

— TitMA 


Respond  to  the  questions  that  follow  after  reading  through  pages  95  through  98  of 
the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


I think  that  the  discussion  on 
page  98  of  the  handbook 
about  limiting  your  topic  is 
important.  Whenever  I'm 
asked  to  write,  I seem  to  pick 
a topic  that's  way  too  big.  I 
find  it  tough  to  limit  myself 
to  a single^subject. 


You're  right.  Many  students  have  a 
tendency  to  bite  off  far  more  than  they 
can  chew.  Try  to  limit  your  topic  to  a 
manageable  size  at  the  prewriting  stage, 
but  if  you  begin  to  write  and  find  that 
your  topic  is  still  too  big,  go  back  and 
limit  it  some  more.  Remember,  the 
writing  process  is  recursive;  you  can 
always  keep  going  back  to  earlier  stages. 


2.  Chances  are  that  you’ve  done  a good  deal  of  webbing  in  your  life;  but  if  you 
haven’t,  choose  an  interesting  topic  and  try  webbing  to  see  how  it  works  for  you. 
The  web  on  page  97  of  your  handbook  can  serve  as  a helpful  model. 

3.  Pick  another  topic  that  interests  you  and  try  freewriting  for  five  minutes.  This 
may  seem  strange  at  first,  but  it  can  be  an  amazingly  productive  way  of 
generating  ideas.  One  thing  about  freewriting  is  that  the  more  you  practise,  the 
better  it  works  for  you.  Once  you’ve  got  the  ideas  you  want,  simply  throw  away 
the  freewriting  you’ve  done  and  start  working  with  the  ideas  it’s  given  you. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  133. 


Did  you  recognize  any  of  these  prewriting  activities  as  ones  you’ve  tried  before?  Did 
you  find  some  to  be  more  useful  than  others?  These  aren’t  the  only  prewriting 
techniques  that  exist;  perhaps  you  use  another  that  you  prefer.  These  will,  however, 
give  you  some  variety  with  which  to  experiment.  Whenever  you’re  given  a writing 
assignment,  it’s  important  to  select  prewriting  strategies  that  work  for  you. 

After  using  any  prewriting  strategy,  you  might  recognize  a need  for  more  specific 
information.  Where  can  you  go?  Talking  to  “experts,”  watching  a video,  going  online, 
or  reading  a magazine  or  book  are  all  methods  of  expanding  your  knowledge  base. 
Later  in  the  course,  you’ll  get  more  help  with  research  strategies.  Whether  or  not  you 
choose  to  do  research,  your  writing  will  require  organization. 
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Organizing  Your  Thoughts 

When  you  write  essays  and  reports,  do  you  create 
outlines  first?  If  you  don’t,  you  may  be  using  some  other 
strategy  for  organizing  your  material.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  have  problems  putting  your  writing  projects 
together,  or  if  your  teachers  say  that  your- organization 
needs  work,  you’d  probably  benefit  from  making  an 
outline  before  writing  your  first  draft.  If  you  often  have  to 
go  back  at  the  revision  stage  and  reorganize  your  entire 
composition,  you  should  work  at  your  outlining  skills. 

Remember,  an  outline  isn’t  something  written  in  stone; 
it’s  just  a road  map  that  tells  you  how  you  can  get  where 
you  want  to  end  up.  And  just  as  travellers  can  change  routes  if  a better  one  appears, 
so,  too,  can  writers  change  their  outlines  at  the  writing  stage  if  they  come  up  with 
better  ideas.  If  you  feel  that  outlining  stifles  your  creativity,  maybe  you’ve  developed 
too  rigid  an  idea  about  the  purpose  of  outlining. 


GOING  FURTHER  - ^ 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  go  to  your  favourite  search  engine  and  try 
using  “outlining”  as  a research  term.  You’ll  find  many  examples  of  effective 
outlines.  Bear  in  mind  that  while  outlines  may  differ,  the  essentials  always 
remain  the  same. 


For  a quick  summary  of  outlining,  go  to  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students  and  read  pages  99  to  103.  Note  especially  the  difference  between 
a sentence  outline  and  a topic  outline.  When  you’ve  finished  reading,  respond  to  the 
following  questions. 

4.  Think  about  your  own  writing  process  when  you’re  asked  to  produce  an  essay  or 
report. 

a.  How  do  you  normally  organize  your  work? 

b.  Do  you  consider  your  organizational  strategies  successful?  As  part  of  your 
response,  suggest  criteria  (or  standards)  that  you  could  use  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  your  strategies. 


c.  If  you  aren’t  entirely  happy  about  your  organizational  skills,  explain  the 
changes  you  think  you  should  make. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  133.  * 


The  Drafting  Stage:  An  Introduction 


It’s  at  the  drafting  stage  that  you  finally  get  down  to 
some  serious  writing.  You  have  ideas,  some  research, 
and  a preliminary  organizational  pattern  to  work 
with.  Now  it’s  time  to  put  it  all  together! 

Getting  Your  Ideas  Down 


In  Module  2,  you’ll  be  spending  more  time  on  specific  techniques  to  use  when 
writing  essays  in  particular;  but  no  matter  what  kind  of  writing  you’re  doing,  there 
are  some  strategies  you  should  use  whenever  you  sit  down  to  create  a first  draft: 


• Always  remember  your  purpose  and  your  audience. 


• Write  quickly;  get  your  ideas  down  while  you  can. 

• Don’t  worry  about  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  so  on.  You  can  correct 
these  elements  later. 

• Double  space  if  you’re  writing  by  hand;  however,  if  you  can,  use  a computer. 
You’ll  be  able  to  write  faster,  and  things  will  be  much  easier  at  the  revisions 
stage  (but  don’t  forget  to  keep  hitting  that  Save  button!). 

• If  you  don’t  like  the  way  some  of  your  sentences 
have  turned  out,  just  cross  them  out,  rewrite 
them,  and  keep  writing.  Don’t  start  over  unless 
you  realize  that  you’re  on  the  wrong  track  and 
have  come  up  with  a better  approach. 

• If  you  feel  you’re  running  into  real  problems, 
always  be  prepared  to  go  back  to  the  prewriting 
stage  to  generate  more  ideas  or  to  improve  your 
organization. 


The  Importance  of  Clarity 


No  matter  what  sort  of  writing  you’re  doing,  it’s  always  important  to  write  clearly. 
Though  what  you  intend  to  say  might  be  clear  to  you,  it  may  not  always  be  clear  to 
your  reader. 

As  an  example,  read  the  following  note.  It’s  written  by  Kim  in  response  to  a friend’s 
request  for  a recipe. 
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eaA4f  tj&-  make'  a cpod  mdlkAlmJee.  ^uAi  pAdi  deme  Ice  (yieam  m a ooatiauie/i,  add  mdik 
cmd  mi/io  it.  Ok,  (peak,  add  jj^Add  oe  cJdXAcelcde  oa  wJicdeuea  ^ fjlodjmdA.  Oidjaip! 


If  you  were  using  this  recipe,  how  much  ice  cream  would  you  use?  What  kind?  How 
much  milk?  Would  you  use  a blender?  How  long  would  you  mix  the  ingredients? 
Should  the  fruit  be  fresh  or  canned?  What  kind  of  chocolate  would  work?  How  much 
would  be  needed? 

If  a simple  set  of  instructions  for  making  a milkshake  can  be  this  confusing,  think 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  unclear  in  other  forms  of  writing. 

Sometimes  it’s  good  to  get  some  feedback  as  you’re  writing.  Often  you  know  the 
subject  so  well  that  as  you  read,  you  automatically  fill  in  any  gaps  or  holes  that  exist 
in  the  words  on  the  page.  But  will  your  readers  fill  in  the  same  gaps?  It’s  all  very 
well  for  a creative  writer — a poet,  perhaps,  or  a short-story  writer — to  expect  active 
readers  to  make  inferences;  but  in  other  sorts  of  writing,  it’s  far  more  important  to 
explain  your  ideas  clearly  and  fully.  Because  your  readers  won’t  always  know  the 
topic  as  well  as  you  do,  you  can’t  expect  them  to  “read  between  the  lines.” 

Closely  connected  to  the  issue  of  clarity  is  the  importance  of  using  details.  Details 
bring  your  descriptions  to  life;  they  also  help  ensure  that  readers  will  understand  just 
what  you  mean. 

Here’s  an  illustration  of  this  principle  at  work.  Example  A that  follows  is  a simple, 
undeveloped  statement.  Example  B brings  the  statement  to  life  with  the  use  of 
details. 

Example  A: 

We  had  a great  time  at  the  West  Edmonton  Mall. 

Example  B: 

We  had  a great  time  at  the  West  Edmonton 
Mall.  We  spent  the  morning  shopping  like 
fiends;  I bought  a cute  pair  of  sandals  and 
Meg  picked  up  a terrific  blue  shirt  on  sale  at 
half  price!  We  had  lunch  in  the  Phase  3 food 
fair  (tacos  for  me,  burgers  for  Meg)  and  then 
we  hit  the  water  park.  We  stayed  there  all 
afternoon.  It  was  terrific.  And  in  the 
evening,  we  went  to  a movie.  What  a way  to 
spend  a -30°  January  day! 

Get  the  idea? 


Section  3:  Communicating  Clearly 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  3. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  have  difficulty  writing  clear,  straightforward  instructions  or  achieving 
clarity  in  other  sorts  of  writing,  try  organizing  and  playing  an  orienteering  game. 

a.  Write  a set  of  directions  for  your  study  partner  to  follow  from  one  location 
to  another.  At  each  designated  location  you  can  plant  a set  of  instructions 
to  the  next  spot— along  with  a small  reward  or  note  of  congratulations. 

The  object  is  for  you  to  write  clear  directions;  the  test  is  whether  or  not 
they’re  effective. 

b.  Think  of  a place  in  your  area  that  would  be  rather  difficult  for  a stranger 
to  find.  Write  a set  of  step-by-step  directions  telling  precisely  how  to  get  to 
the  location.  If  you  can,  give  them  to  someone  who  doesn’t  know  the 
route  and  see  if  that  person  arrives  at  the  destination. 


narrative  writing 


writing  that  relates 
a series  of  events  to 
tell  a story 


descriptive 

writing 


writing  that  shows 
how  someone  or 
something  acts  or 
looks 


expository 

writing 


writing  that 
provides  an 
explanation  of  a 
topic 


persuasive 

writing 


writing  intended  to 
convince  others  to 
think  or  behave  in 
a certain  way 


Varieties  of  Writing 

One  way  of  achieving  clarity  in  your  writing  is  to  be 
certain  about  what  sort  of  writing  you’re  doing.  Prose 
writing,  as  you  know,  is  often  categorized  into 
several  different  types: 

• narrative  writing 

• descriptive  writing 

• expository  writing 

• persuasive  writing 


These  terms  are  probably  very  familiar  to  you,  but  for  a quick  review,  go  now  to 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  and  read  the  material  from  the  subheading 
Narrative  Paragraphs  on  page  105  to  the  checklist  box  on  page  109. 

After  reviewing  this  material,  respond  to  the  question  that  follows. 


5.  What  standards  or  criteria  would  you  use  to  judge  whether  a 
written  passage  representing  each  of  these  four  types  of 
writing  was  well  done?  Suggest  one  or  two  principal  criteria 
for  each  type.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for  you. 

- /J  ^leade^  ccu^  jpUcm-  tke  iec^{4£nce 


- n£iaied  <yi£aie  a 

^v&adeM^  to-  lea/m  uduzt  m^. 


Y Compare  your  response.with  the' one  in  tHe,  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  133. 


Choose  an  interesting  topic  and  write  one  or  two  expository  or  persuasive 
paragraphs  about  it.  Remember  to  limit  your  topic  and  keep  your  purpose  in 
mind— to  either  explain  or  to  persuade. 


B 

I don't  really  get  this  stuff  about  types  of  paragraphs. 

I mean,  writing  can  do  more  than  one  thing.  Like,  when 
Peter  Gzowski  was  writing  that  passage  we  read  from 

The  ^ame  of  Our  Lives,  he  was  describing  what  it  was 
like  to  play  hockey  as  a boy,  narrating  how  he  used  to  go 
out  and  play,  explaining  why  hockey  is  so  much  a part  of 
being  Canadian,  and  trying  to  persuade  readers  that 
hockey  is  really  great.  He  was  doing  everything. 

Well,  I think  if  you  went  back  and  reread  that 
selection  carefully,  you'd  find  that  some  paragraphs 
did  more  of  one  thing  than  another,  but  you  do  have 
a good  point.  Different  paragraphs  have  different 
functions.  It  can  be  a bit  artificial  to  try  to 
categorize  every  paragraph  neatly  and  cleanly,  but 

It's  still  very  helpful  for  writers  to  know  just  what 
they're  trying  to  do  when  they  write.  It's  all  a 
matter  of  keeping  your  purpose  In  mind  at  all  times. 

tHHI 

Organizing  Principles 


Along  with  being  aware  of  the  different  types  of  writing,  you  should  also  have  an 
idea  about  the  organizing  principles  you  use  to  structure  your  work.  In  Section  2, 
you  looked  briefly  at  the  use  of  the  flashback  as  an  organizing  principle  in  writing. 
There  are,  of  course,  a number  of  other  principles  writers  can— and  should— use  to 
organize  their  writing.  For  example,  narratives  are  usually,  though  not  always,  told  in 
simple  chronological  order — the  order  in  which  the  events  occurred. 

What  follows  are  several  basic  principles  you  can  use  to  structure  your  paragraphs. 

• relating  events  in  chronological  order 

• using  one  or  more  examples  to  illustrate  a point 

• citing  data  to  back  up  an  assertion 

• quoting  or  summarizing  what  others  have  said 

• defining  a term  you’re  using 

• comparing  or  contrasting  two  things 

• giving  causes  or  reasons  for  actions 

• pointing  out  effects  of  events 

• describing  a person,  place,  or  thing 

These  organizing  principles  should  all  be  familiar  to  you  from  past  English  language 
arts  courses.  When  writing,  always  remember  your  purpose  and  try  to  select 
effective  methods  of  organizing  your  paragraphs.  For  example,  if  you  were  describing 
two  very  different  characters  from  a story  you’d  read,  you  could  use  the  comparing- 
and-contrasting  principle. 


Anything  you  write  should  begin  with 
a strong  opening,  but  writers  often  find 
the  first  paragraph  the  hardest  of  all. 

To  finish  up  this  brief  introduction  to 
the  drafting  stage  of  the  writing 
process,  here  are  some  guidelines  for 
creating  your  own  powerful  opening 
paragraphs.  The  focus  here  is  on 
personal-essay  writing,  but  the 
principles  should  apply  to  most  writing 
projects. 


Getting  Started 


A good  essay  introduction  should  do  the  following: 


• engage  the  interest  of  the  reader 

• focus  attention  on  the  topic  of  the  piece 
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style 


a person’s 
individual  manner 
of  expression 


voice 


in  writing,  the 
personal  and 
recognizable  style 
of  a writer 


a question  that  does 
not  demand  an 
answer,  but  is  asked 
for  effect 


simile 


a comparison 
between  two  unlike 
things  using  the 
words  like  or  as 


metaphor 


a comparison 
between  two  unlike 
things  without 
using  words  like  or 
as 


personification 


the  ascribing  of 
human  qualities  to 
things  that  are  not 
human 


anecdote 


a short,  often 
amusing,  story 


How  can  you  keep  the  reader  interested  in  your  topic?  Developing  a personal  style 
and  voice  can  enhance  the  flow  of  your  writing  and  make  it  interesting.  You  might 
consider  using  any  of  these  five  techniques: 

• an  unusual,  attention-getting,  or  puzzling  statement 

I hope  ril  never  have  another  day  like  that  one! 

• a quotation 

“All  men  are  idiots.”  Or  so  wrote  author  Lucia  Patterson. 

• a rhetorical  question 

What  kind  of  a world  is  this? 

• a captivating  poetic  image  - perhaps  a simile,  metaphor,  or  personification 

Life  is  a lot  like  an  eggplant. 

• an  anecdote 

When  1 was  four,  my  uncle  Manfred  took  me  to  the  fair  . . . 

To  get  a better  idea  of  how  effective  openings  work,  read  the  following  introductory 
paragraphs  from  essays  written  by  English  language  arts  students  who  were  having 
some  fun  with  their  writing. 


Inside  My  Locker 

School  lockers  are  generally  thought  to  contain 
outdoor  wearing  apparel,  books,  classroom 
supplies,  and  various  sundries  such  as  lunches  and 
gym  clothes.  True,  these  things  can  be  found  in 
many  lockers,  but  they  only  come  and  go.  The  real, 
permanent  residents  of  a school  locker — as  all 
students  know— are  crumpled  bits  of  paper  that 
were  once  parts  of  assignments,  disgusting  smells 
that  may  or  may  not  be  coming  from  that  old  lunch 
bag  at  the  back  of  the  shelf  (but  who  has  the 
courage  to  look?),  and— on  the  floor— a big  pool 
of  boot  juice. 
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The  Art  of  Walking 


Have  you  ever  watched  people  walk?  I mean,  really  watched  them?  Walking  may  be 
something  most  of  us  do,  but  we  certainly  don’t  do  it  in  the  same  way.  Having  devoted 
years  of  my  life  to  the  study  of  the  process  of  human  locomotion,  commonly  called 
“walking,”  I have  classified  walkers  into  three  broad  types:  strutters  (showoffus 
magnitudinus),  slouchers  (stoopus  horribilis),  and  striders  (locomotia  fasta  maximi). 

Writing  an  Essay 

Every  English  teacher  believes  that  the  essay  is  a genre  created  around  the  year  1500  by 
the  French  writer  and  thinker  Michel  de  Montaigne.  Every  English  student  knows, 
however,  that  essays  were  really  invented  by  a sadistic  English  teacher  who  loved 
watching  students  sweat. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1 B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  4. 


6.  Search  through  your  journal  to  find  two  pieces  of  writing  you  think  could  have 
more  colourful  openings.  Rewrite  the  opening  sentence  or  paragraph  of  each  to 
make  them  more  interesting.  Use  a different  technique  for  each. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  133. 


Practise  writing  interesting  introductions  for  your  compositions.  Remember,  even  an 
essay  on  an  important  topic  won’t  have  much  impact  if  the  introduction  discourages 
anyone  from  reading  it. 

An  Eye  on  Spelling 

Are  you  a good  speller?  For  some  people,  spelling  comes 
naturally,  while  for  others,  it’s  a constant  problem.  The  English 
language  is  particularly  difficult  when  it  comes  to  spelling.  There 
are  many  words  in  English  that  don’t  follow  any  set  rules;  they 
just  have  to  be  learned. 

Fortunately,  there  are  tools  close  at  hand  to  help  you  with  your  spelling.  One  is  a 
dictionary— which  you  should  always  keep  close  by  you  whenever  you’re  writing. 
One  problem  with  a dictionary,  however,  is  that  you  have  to  have  some  idea  about 
how  a word  is  spelled  in  order  to  look  it  up.  Still,  if  you’re  persistent,  you  can 
usually  find  the  word  you  want. 
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There’s  no  room  in  this  course  to  go  through  the  rules— and  exceptions— of  English 
spelling,  but  you’ll  be  expected  to  demonstrate  correct  spelling,  including 
abbreviations  and  apostrophes,  in  the  work  you  submit  for  assessment  in  this 
course.  It  will  be  your  responsibility  to  use  whatever  strategies  work  best  for  you  to 
ensure  that  your  spelling  is  correct. 

The  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  has  a good  section  on 
spelling;  see  pages  1 through  18.  Use  this  as  a reference  if  you’re  having  particular 
spelling  questions;  if  you  know  that  you’re  prone  to  spelling  difficulties,  consider 
working  your  way  through  this  material  carefully  and  methodically.  You’ll  also  find  a 
number  of  sites  devoted  to  English  spellings  on  the  Internet.  Some  of  them  have 
quizzes  you  might  enjoy  trying.  Just  run  a search  with  spelling  as  your  search  term. 

7.  Here’s  a short  spelling  quiz  you  can  use  to  test  yourself.  It’s  an  e-mail  message 
from  one  friend  to  another,  but  the  writer  forgot  to  run  it  through  the  spelling 
checker.  In  your  notebook,  correct  the  spelling  errors. 


Hi,  Patti.  I can’t  believe  its  been  a month  since  I’ve  written  you,  but  its  all 
ready  Febuary.  I guess  my  conscious  was  bothering  me  about  how  long  its  been 
since  we’ve  been  in  touch.  Please  except  my  apologies  for  not  writing  earlier;  it’s 
been  to  long,  and  I would  of  written  sooner,  but  I’ve  had  more  then  the  usual 
amount  of  homework  to  do.  I’ve  also  been  spending  alot  of  evenings  babysitting 
over  at  the  Smith’s  house.  Their  nice  people,  and  they  pay  well,  so  I don’t  want 
to  loose  them  as  customers.  That’s  why  I always  go  when  they  ask  me  to. 

So,  how  have  you  been?  How’s  the  weather  in  your  part  of  the  world?  Your  not 
going  to  believe  it,  but  it’s  been  really  quite  here  for  a change.  My  neice  was 
visiting  for  a while  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  we  had  some  fun  together.  Shes 
just  a year  younger  then  I am.  Your  more  fun  to  do  things  with,  but  Brittanys 
OK.  She’s  on  a diet,  though,  so  we  didn’t  eat  to  well  while  she  was  hear.  Not 
one  desert!  And  she  through  out  so  much  food.  What  a waist!  But  Brittany  is 
just  one  of  those  people  whose  always  doing  weird  things. 

Ive  got  to  go  now.  My  dad  wants  to  get  onto  the  computer  to  check  out  a new 
internet  sight  he  heard  about.  I’ll  try  to  right  sooner  next  time. 

By  for  now, 

Taylor 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  134. 


In  Lesson  3,  you’ve  looked  at  the  first  two  stages  of  the  writing  process:  prewriting 
and  drafting.  You’ve  thought  about  prewriting  strategies  and  methods  of  organizing 
your  ideas  that  work  for  you.  You’ve  also  considered  the  importance  of  clarity  and 
purpose,  as  well  as  ideas  for  introductory  sentences  and  paragraphs.  You’ve  also 
focused  briefly  on  the  importance  of  correct  spelling.  In  Module  2,  you’ll  look  at  the 
later  stages  of  the  writing  process  and  focus,  in  particular,  on  the  essay. 
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onclusioa 


In  Section  3,  you’ve  looked  briefly  at  three  types  of  communication:  oral,  visual,  and 
written.  Lesson  1 focused  on  listening  and  speaking  skills  while  Lesson  2 looked  at 
body  language  and  skills  in  the  areas  of  representing  and  viewing.  Finally,  in 
Lesson  3,  the  focus  shifted  to  written  communication.  In  all  probability,  much  of  the 
material  in  this  section  was  review  for  you,  but  it’s  important  that  you  have  a good 
grounding  in  these  areas  before  moving  on.  Throughout  the  course,  you’ll  be 
building  on  the  basic  skills  covered  in  this  section. 
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The  first  module  in  English  Language  Arts  20-1  was  designed  to  introduce  you  to  the  course  and  to  the 
materials  in  this  learning  package.  The  module  has  also  reviewed  some  basic  language  arts  concepts  to 
prepare  you  for  the  work  you’ll  be  doing  in  future  modules  and  has  allowed  you  to  practise  your 
communication  skills  in  a number  of  areas. 

Now  that  you’re  familiar  with  the  format  and  comfortable  with  the  structure  and  components  of  the 
course,  you’ll  likely  be  able  to  work  through  the  remaining  modules  more  quickly.  Good  luck! 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  1B  and  complete  the  Final  Module 
Assignment.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 


Module  Summary 


Glossary 


Suggested  Responses 

Readings 
Image  Credits 


adjective:  a word  modifying  a noun  or  pronoun 

adverb:  a word  modifying  a verb,  adjective,  or 
another  adverb 

aerial  shot:  a long  camera  shot  taken  from  very 
high  above  the  subject 

anecdote:  a short,  often  amusing,  story 

articulation:  the  clarity  of  speech 

autobiography:  the  story  of  a person’s  life 
written  by  the  person  him-  or  herself 

background:  in  a visual  representation,  the  part 
appearing  behind  the  objects  in  the 
foreground 

body  language:  the  use  of  bodily  postures  and 
gestures,  along  with  facial  expressions,  to 
communicate  messages 

brainstorming:  generating  as  many  ideas  as 
possible  without  restraint  or  criticism 

close-up  shot:  a photograph  taken  from  a 
distance  close  enough  to  show  the  subject 
in  detail 

colloquial:  ordinary,  conversational  language 

composition:  in  visual  communication,  the 
arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  of  work 
such  as  a drawing  or  painting 

conjunction:  a word  joining  two  parts  of  a 
sentence 

context:  the  time,  situation,  environment,  and 
set  of  circumstances  in  which  an  event 
occurs 


context  clues:  clues  to  the  meaning  of  a word 
or  phrase  supplied  by  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  or  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs 

descriptive  writing:  writing  that  shows  how 
someone  or  something  acts  or  looks 

diction:  choice  of  words  and  level  of  language 

documentary:  a show  or  program  in  which 
factual  information  is  presented  in  an 
artistic  and  entertaining  manner 

dollying  in:  moving  a camera  closer  to  the 
subject  while  filming 

dollying  out:  moving  a camera  farther  away 
from  the  subject  while  filming 

dominant  line:  in  a visual  representation,  the 
most  commonly  used  line,  for  example, 
straight  or  curved,  vertical  or  horizontal 

drafting:  writing  a first  version  of  a 
composition 

editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  checking  for, 
and  correcting,  grammatical  problems  and 
errors  in  areas  like  capitalization,  spelling, 
and  punctuation 

editorial:  a newspaper  article  that  presents  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  or  publisher 

expository  writing:  writing  that  provides  an 
explanation  of  a topic 

expression:  the  display  of  feeling  or  emotion 

eye-level  shot:  a camera  shot  taken  from  the 
level  of  the  subject’s  eyes 
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i fact:  a piece  of  information  that  can  be  verified 
: as  true  by  objective  standards 

first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration 
j:  in  which  a character  tells  a story  using  the 

words  I and  we 

i flashback:  a narrative  technique  whereby  a 
writer  breaks  off  the  narration  of  the  story 
: to  relate  preceding  events 

: foreground:  in  a visual  representation,  the 
i objects  nearest  the  viewer 

I formal  language:  language  in  which  careful 
I attention  is  paid  to  word  choice  and 
grammatical  accuracy 

freewriting:  writing  nonstop  for  a set  amount 
of  time  to  record  as  many  ideas  as  possible 

genre:  a form  of  literature — for  example,  the 
novel,  the  short  story,  or  poetry 

high-angle  shot:  a photograph  taken  from 
above  the  subject  and  looking  down  on  it 
(also  called  a bird’s-eye  view) 

I 

horizon  line:  in  a visual  representation,  a line 
indicating  where  the  ground  and  sky  meet 

I 

f inference:  a conclusion  made  by  weighing 
evidence 

inflection:  change  in  pitch  and  volume 

informal  language:  casual  language  used  in 
everyday  life 

interjection:  a word  expressing  emotion  or 
surprise 

irony:  the  effect  achieved  when  an  outcome  is 
opposite  to  what  is  expected 

long  shot:  a camera  shot  taken  from  a distance 
and  showing  an  entire  scene  or  landscape 
rather  than  details 


low-angle  shot:  photograph  taken  from  below 
the  subject  and  looking  up  at  it  (also  called 
a worm’s-eye  view) 

medium:  a means  through  which 
communication  takes  place 

medium  shot:  a photograph,  taken  at  some 
distance  from  its  subject  (but  less  than  a 
long  shot)  which  shows  the  subject  in  its 
setting 

memoirs:  a record  of  a person’s  experiences 

metaphor:  a comparison  between  two  unlike 
things  without  using  the  words  like  or  as 

minutes:  the  record  of  a discussion  at  a 
meeting 

multimedia:  involving  more  than  one  means  of 
communication 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or 
perspective  from  which  a story  is  told 

narrative  writing:  writing  that  relates  a series 
of  events  to  tell  a story 

narrator:  the  teller  of  a story 

noun:  a word  that  names  or  identifies 

something  such  as  a person,  place,  or  thing 

one-shot:  a film-camera  shot  of  one  person  or 
object 

opinion:  a person’s  belief  or  judgement 

oral  interpretation:  an  individualized  manner 
of  reading  or  reciting  a work  of  literature 
aloud 

organizing  principle:  in  literature,  the  principle 
on  which  ideas  are  structured 

pace:  the  speed  at  which  a presentation  is  made 


panning:  sweeping  a camera  horizontally  to 
create  a sensation  of  vastness  and 
movement 

parts  of  speech:  the  eight  categories  of  words 
based  on  the  functions  they  perform 

peer  assessment:  the  process  whereby  friends 
or  colleagues  review  each  other’s  work  and 
offer  suggestions  for  improvement 

persona:  an  artificial  role  adopted  by  a person 
to  present  to  the  public 

personification:  the  ascribing  of  human 
qualities  to  things  that  are  not  human 

persuasive  writing:  writing  intended  to 
convince  others  to  think  or  behave  in  a 
certain  way 

pitch:  the  highness  or  lowness  of  sound 

preposition:  a word  that  begins  a phrase  that 
shows  a relationship  between  a noun  and  a 
pronoun  and  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence 

prewriting:  planning  and  generating  ideas  for 
writing  by  using  strategies  like  discussing, 
brainstorming,  and  webbing 

projection:  the  degree  to  which  a speaker’s 
voice  carries 

pronoun:  a word  that  takes  the  place  of  a noun 

proofreading:  reading  over  a written  work  with 
care  and  marking  any  problems  in  the 
correctness  of  the  piece 

publishing:  the  process  of  creating  a final, 
polished  version  of  a text  and  sharing  it 
with  others 

representing:  a method  of  communication  that 
involves  portraying  ideas  through  visual 
means,  tone  of  voice,  music,  and  sound 
effects 


revising:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting 
and  reworking  the  content  and  organization 
of  an  earlier  draft. 

rhetorical  question:  a question  that  does  not 
demand  an  answer,  but  is  asked  for  effect 

selective  focusing:  the  process  of  deliberately 
blurring  all  or  part  of  a photograph  to 
achieve  a desired  effect 

simile:  a comparison  between  two  unlike 
things  using  the  words  like  or  as 

slang:  the  current  colloquial  expressions  used 
by  a group  of  people 

slant:  a bias  or  a personal  viewpoint  that 
colours  the  way  a story  is  written 

speaker:  the  narrator  of  a poem 

split  screen:  a television  or  movie  screen 
divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  with 
its  own  shots 

style:  a person’s  individual  manner  of 
expression 

superimposition:  an  effect  achieved  when  two 
shots  are  kept  on  a movie  or  television 
screen  at  the  same  time,  one  appearing  to 
be  on  top  of  the  other 

thesaurus:  a reference  book  that  supplies 
synonyms  and  antonyms  for  words 

third-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration 
in  which  a narrator  describes  events  using 
words  like  he  and  she 

tilting:  swivelling  a camera  vertically  to 
magnify  the  height  of  an  object 

tone:  in  spoken  or  written  communication,  an 
attitude  reflected  in  word  choices,  sentence 
structures,  and  emphasis;  in  visual 
communication,  the  effect  created  by  the 
degree  of  light  used 
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tracking:  following  a moving  object  with  a 
camera 

two-shot:  a film-camera  shot  of  two  people  or 
objects 

typographical  error:  a mistake  in  typing, 
usually  the  result  of  striking  the  wrong  key 

unreliable  narrator:  a narrator  whose  views 
can’t  be  trusted— perhaps  because  of 
personal  prejudices  or  naivete 

verb:  a word  expressing  an  action  or  a state  of 
being 

voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and  recognizable 
style  of  a writer 


webbing:  a strategy  that  unites  clusters  of  ideas 
to  a single  subject  (also  called  clustering  or 
concept  mapping) 

wipe:  a line  sweeping  across  a movie  or 
television  screen  erasing  one  scene  and 
introducing  another 

writer’s  handbook:  a resource  book  containing 
information  on  language  rules  and  usage 

zooming  in  or  out:  using  the  telescopic  feature 
of  a camera  to  move  in  for  a closer  shot  or 
move  out  for  a longer  shot 


•iiggGsted  Responses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  a.  There  are  three  sections  in  Module  1.  Each  section  happens  to  have  precisely  three  lessons,  for  a 

total  of  nine. 

b.  Diction  is  defined  as  “choice  of  words  and  level  of  language.” 

2.  There  are  thirteen.  The  last  journal  suggestion,  given  in  Section  3:  Lesson  3,  is  IM.  This  means  that 
it’s  the  thirteenth  suggestion  in  Module  1. 

3.  This  icon  is  asking  you  to  access  the  English  20-1  Audio  CD  and  listen  to  a track.  Chances  are  that 
this  will  involve  a response  on  your  part  as  well. 

4.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Be  sure  not  to  gloss  over  this  issue;  if  possible, 
find  someone  you  can  occasionally  turn  to  for  help. 

5.  The  first  of  such  discussions  occurs  in  Section  2:  Lesson  1.  The  topic  is  the  parts  of  speech. 


6.  Question  6 asks  you  to  examine  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students;  the 
suggested  responses  that  follow  are  based  on  that  book.  If  you  have  another  resource,  remember 
that  handbooks  vary  in  the  way  they’re  laid  out  and  organized,  so  be  sure  to  become  familiar  with 
both  books.  Use  the  index  to  help  you  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

a.  The  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  is  divided  into  the  following 
sections,  each  one  covering  a major  topic.  To  understand  more  fully  what  each  topic  involves,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  table  of  contents  more  thoroughly  and  look  through  the  book 
itself: 

• Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  Capitalization  • Communicating  in  Writing 

• Grammar  • Communicating  in  Other  Ways 

• Writing  Effectively  • Locating  Information 

• Understanding  Literature 

b.  The  page  references  are  as  follows: 

(1)  run-on  sentences:  page  75 

(2)  irregular  verbs:  page  42 

(3)  creating  a bibliography:  page  134 

(4)  formatting  a business  letter:  page  143 

c.  Answers  will  vary  somewhat,  but  your  best  bet  would  be  to  turn  to  the  index  at  the  back  and 
look  up  pronouns.  Once  there,  you’d  quickly  see  that  there’s  a reference  to  a discussion  on 
agreement.  Some  handbooks  might  give  you  a specific  page;  however,  the  index  in  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbooks  for  Secondary  Students  isn’t  this  detailed.  This  means  you  could 
simply  go  to  the  pages  referenced  for  pronouns  and  look  for  a discussion  on  agreement. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  use  the  table  of  contents  at  the  front  of  the  book  and  look  under 
the  general  heading  Grammar.  Then,  under  this  heading,  you  could  look  for  something  more 
specific,  like  Pronouns.  This  method,  however,  is  usually  slower  going  than  using  an 
alphabetized  index. 

7.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question,  but  be  sure  you’re  properly  equipped  with  the 
items  and  materials  you’ll  need  before  the  time  comes  to  use  them. 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  After  reading  and  writing,  the  remaining  four  language  arts  are 

• viewing  • speaking 

• representing  • listening 
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2.  Everyone’s  chart  will  be  different.  Compare  yours  with  the  sample  that  follows: 


Writing 

i Reading  Speaking  Listening 

Viewing 

Representing 

dend  e-mcui 

d£aA-  ichxml 

talk  wUk 

Luten  to- Gib'd 

watch  moioeA- 

d/uuo-  coAtmnA- 

meMacfed- 

on  tk&  pJmne- 

listen  to 

watch  TV  shows 

take  part  in  a 

write  notes  in 

read  magazines 

join  in  classroom 

teachers 

play 

school 

or  newspapers 

discussions 

see  a play 

visit  with  parents 

use  body 

do  assignments 

scan  TV  guides 

visit  with  parents 

and  relatives 

look  at 

language  while 

and  relatives 

magazines, 

talking 

take  tests 

study 

watch  TV  or 

photos,  or 

chat  with  people 

listen  to  the 

cartoons 

create  a poster 

write  letters 

read  e-mail 

at  school 

radio 

or  a cover  page 

messages,  letters. 

look  at  billboards 

leave  notes 

and 

make  a speech 

hear  a sermon 

and  other  ads 

create  a piece 

for  my  parents 

notes  from 

or  presentation 

or  a speech 

of  art 

friends 

examine  works 

of  art 

participate  in  a 

read  traffic  signs 

dance  class  or 

visit  displays 

performance 

read  instructions. 

recipes,  maps, 

window  shop 

converse  with  a 

or  labels 

hearing-impaired 

friend  using  sign 

surf  the  Web 

language 

use  gestures 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  list  with  this  sample: 

• watching  TV  or  a movie  (viewing  and  listening) 

• talking  with  friends  (speaking,  representing,  listening,  viewing) 

• looking  at  a magazine  ad  (reading  and  viewing) 

• making  a presentation  (speaking  and  representing) 

• reading  a comic  book  (viewing  and  reading) 

• making  a poster  (writing  and  representing) 

• making  a home— or  school— video  (speaking  and  representing) 

4.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  job  or  career  you  foresee.  Here  are  a few  of  the  sorts  of  thing 
you  might  have  suggested: 

• reading  technical  manuals,  memos,  computer  programs,  letters  from  customers,  and 
information  about  new  products 

• writing  letters,  contracts,  brochures,  and  memos 

• speaking  to  clients  and  customers,  making  presentations,  selling  products 


• listening  to  clients  and  customers  over  the  phone  and  face  to  face,  receiving  instructions  from 
superiors 

• viewing  diagrams  and  charts,  new  products,  displays,  advertisements,  and  instructional  videos 

• representing  by  designing  new  products,  creating  art,  producing  graphics,  dancing  in  a ballet, 
producing  charts  and  graphs,  and  putting  together  computer  presentations 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  As  an  example,  perhaps  your  lawn  mower  failed  to  start  after  you’d  promised 

your  parents  the  lawn  would  be  mowed  when  they  returned  in  the  evening.  This  scenario  will  be 

used  throughout  the  suggested  responses  that  follow. 

a.  What  you  had  to  do  was  figure  out  a way  to  get  the  lawn  mowed. 

b.  Sticking  with  the  lawn-mower  scenario,  you  might  have  listed  things  like  these: 

• some  very  basic  experience  with  engines— cleaning  spark  plugs,  changing  oil 

• some  experience  coaxing  reluctant  mowers  to  start 

• friends  to  contact  for  advice 

• friends  who  might  lend  a mower 

• a connection  with  a mechanic  at  a shop 

• an  ability  to  read,  and  access  to,  the  mower’s  manual 

c.  You  might  have  checked  the  gasoline  and  oil  levels,  cleaned  the  plug,  and/or  checked  that  the 
grass  vent  at  the  bottom  wasn’t  plugged. 

d.  Assume  that  the  machine  still  wouldn’t  start.  You  had  no  choice  but  to  conclude  that  there  was 
some  other  problem  with  the  mower. 

e.  There  really  wasn’t  time  to  get  the  machine  to  the  shop  and  repaired;  besides,  you  didn’t  have 
your  driver’s  licence  yet.  And  even  if  you  were  able  to  find  a friend  who  would  lend  you  a 
mower,  without  your  licence,  how  would  you  pick  it  up?  As  a result,  you  dug  out  the  mower’s 
manual  and  found  the  troubleshooting  tips.  Following  the  suggestions  of  the  manual,  you  took 
off  the  air  filter  and  cleaned  it  thoroughly. 

f.  Assume  that  this  time  you  were  successful;  the  machine  fired  right  up! 

g.  You  learned  how  to  clean  the  air  filter  on  the  mower  and  you  came  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  filter  clean.  The  experience  also  reinforced  for  you  the  importance  of  referring  to 
a manual.  Finally,  you  experienced  a sense  of  accomplishment  and  a boost  to  your  self- 
confidence.  Next  time,  you’d  certainly  check  the  air  filter  immediately,  and  you  might  consult 
the  manual  sooner. 

h.  Your  small-engine  skills  are  still  rudimentary.  Perhaps  you  would  have  decided  to  learn  more 
about  them— maybe  at  school  or  by  tinkering  in  your  garage.  You  might  also  have  realized  that 
if  you’d  acquired  your  driver’s  licence  you’d  be  in  a better  position  next  time  to  borrow  a 
mower  from  friends,  buy  gas  or  a new  spark  plug,  or  take  the  machine  to  the  shop. 
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6.  Responses  will  be  personal.  It’s  often  hard  to  assess  yourself  honestly,  but  it’s  important.  It’s 
difficult  to  make  improvements  if  you  don’t  know  where  your  challenges  lie.  Think  about  the 
responses  you  made  when  filling  out  your  chart,  and  try  to  work  in  the  areas  where  you  checked 
the  “Never”  or  “Sometimes”  boxes.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  it  will  be  interesting  to  revisit  your 
chart  and  see  where  you’d  respond  differently. 

Section  1 ; Lesson  3 

1.  a.  Response  will  vary.  Here’s  a list  of  ideas  with  which  to  compare  your  own: 

• 9 GOuld  ^le/iead  Ute  pmm  deiteml  Umed^. 

• I could  read  the  poem  aloud. 

• I could  jot  down  any  impressions  or  feelings  I get  while  reading  the  poem. 

• I could  write  down  lines  and  phrases  that  appeal  to  me  and  try  to  explain  why. 

• I could  look  up  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words  in  a dictionary. 

• I could  break  down  the  poem  into  “idea”  units,  using  the  poem’s  punctuation  as  a guide. 

• I could  note  any  words  or  phrases  that  are  repeated  and  consider  why. 

• I could  note  all  the  powerful  images  and  symbols  in  the  poem. 

• I can  look  for  figures  of  speech. 

• I can  discuss  my  impressions  with  others. 

You  may  have  thought  of  other  strategies  to  use.  The  important  thing  is  that  you  actively  work 
at  understanding  the  poem.  The  material  that  follows  in  the  activity  illustrates  that  last  strategy 
at  work— discussing  the  poem  with  other  people. 

By  the  way,  the  terms  used  in  the  preceding  list  should  all  be  familiar  to  you— for  example, 
symbols  and  figures  of  speech.  If,  however,  you’re  uncertain  of  any  of  them,  don’t  worry;  they’ll 
be  covered  in  detail  later  in  the  course. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  After  you’ve  read  the  discussion  that  follows  in  the  activity,  see  if  your 
original  interpretation  still  stands  up. 

2.  You  may  or  may  not  have  understood  the  poem’s  meaning  right  from  the  start.  Poets  aren’t  out  to 
confuse  their  audiences,  but  they  usually  do  expect  their  readers  and  listeners  to  work  with  them  in 
the  communication  process;  and  the  ability  to  do  this  can  take  practice.  As  you’ve  seen,  sharing 
ideas  can  be  a wonderful  way  to  enrich  your  understanding  of  literature. 


3.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  chart  with  this  one: 


Chairperson 

Recorder 

Timekeeper 

Participant 

• create  a work 

• keep  the 

• work  with 

• show  up  for 

schedule 

minutes  of 
meetings 

chairperson  to 
keep  members 

meetings 

• encourage 

on  schedule 

• contribute  to 

everyone  to  get 

• keep  track  of 

with  their  tasks 

group 

involved 

who  is  present 
at  meetings 

• implement  a 

discussions 

• devise  a means 

system  of 

• listen  to  the 

for  distributing 

• distribute  the 

monitoring 

ideas  of  other 

the  work 

minutes  of  past 
meetings  and 

members’  tasks 

members 

• keep  members 

have  members 

• help  resolve 

• volunteer  for 

on  task 

confirm  them 

scheduling 
problems  as 

jobs  as  needed 

• help  resolve 

• if  acting  as 

they  occur 

• stay  focused 

disputes 

• chair  meetings 

treasurer,  look 
after  the  group’s 
finances 

and  on  task 

4.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  chances  are  that  you’d  want  the  sort  of  person  who  is 

• enthusiastic  and  energetic  • a decision-maker 

• self-confident  • well  organized 

• willing  to  take  action  • able  to  motivate  others 

• diplomatic  • assertive  but  not  bossy  or  aggressive 

Did  you  come  up  with  other  qualities? 

5.  Everyone’s  list  will  be  somewhat  different.  Compare  yours  with  this  one: 

• ALamu^  liAien  wMxji  otkeAA^  a/ie  dOAflncf,. 

• Show  up  for  meetings. 

• Contribute  to  discussions. 

• Encourage  others  to  express  their  ideas. 

• Ask  questions  as  necessary  to  clarify  points. 

• Volunteer  for  tasks  as  needed. 

• Accept  responsibility  for  any  jobs  undertaken. 

• Follow  group  timelines. 

• Don’t  criticize  other  members,  but  offer  constructive  help. 


Chances  are  you  came  up  with  other  ideas  or  other  wordings,  but  your  list  probably  looked  much 
like  this  one. 
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6.  Answers  will  vary.  Following  are  suggestions  that  would  likely  help;  but,  of  course,  in  real  life 

things  can  get  somewhat  more  complicated. 

a.  The  leader,  along  with  other  group  members,  should  listen  to  this  person’s  ideas  and  ask  for 
clarification  and  reasons  as  necessary.  This  person  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his  or  her  ideas 
have  been  considered  and  not  simply  dismissed.  Then  other  members  should  raise  any 
objections  and  present  their  views.  In  the  end,  if  a consensus  can’t  be  reached,  the  group 
should  vote  to  see  whose  interpretation  gets  the  most  support. 

b.  The  group  leader  or  chairperson  should  address  the  person  who  won’t  get  involved  directly  and, 
as  nicely  as  possible,  ask  for  his  or  her  thoughts  on  a topic  under  discussion.  Any  ideas  this 
person  contributes  should  be  discussed  and  considered  so  that  the  person  feels  that  his  or  her 
input  is  appreciated.  A positive  response  will  usually  work  with  a person  who’s  shy  or  insecure. 
A lazy  person  may  be  a more  difficult  challenge,  but  the  technique  described  here  has  the  best 
chance  of  being  successful. 

c.  This  is  a classic  situation  where  a good  leader  is  required  to  remind  the  members  about  their 
deadlines,  get  some  concrete  decisions  made  (perhaps  by  a vote)  set  up  some  timelines,  and 
make  sure  everyone  is  on  task.  If  you  find  yourself  in  a group  that  can’t  get  things  done  and 
you’re  not  the  chairperson,  it’s  still  possible  to  point  out  the  problems,  propose  solutions,  and 
suggest  ideas— always,  of  course,  in  a positive  manner. 

7.  Responses  will  vary  here  as  in  Question  6.  Here  are  some  ideas  to  compare  with  your  own: 

a.  If,  after  you’ve  taken  the  steps  suggested  in  the  response  to  Question  6. a.,  the  group  member  is 
still  uncooperative,  the  best  thing  is  to  take  a vote  and  move  on.  Don’t  give  up  on  the  member; 
perhaps  he  or  she  still  needs  positive  reinforcement.  But  don’t  allow  one  uncooperative 
participant  to  affect  the  success  of  the  project. 

b.  Avoid  being  negative  or  critical.  This  person  is  having  problems  with  the  concept  of 
co-operating  with  others.  Here  the  group  leader  might  say  something  like  this:  “OK,  we  don’t 
want  any  wasted  or  duplicated  effort  here,  so  let’s  make  sure  everyone  knows  just  what  he  or 
she  is  responsible  for.”  If  this  fails,  the  leader  should  ask  the  member  in  question  why  he  or  she 
is  insisting  on  doing  certain  tasks;  there  may  be  a good  reason,  such  as  real  expertise  in  that 
area.  If  so,  other  members  might  have  to  accept  some  changes  to  their  roles  in  the  interest  of 
the  best  possible  results  for  the  project. 

c.  This  is  where  leadership  skills  must  be  shown.  A good  leader  isn’t  one  who  does  all  the  work; 
rather,  it’s  someone  who  can  get  the  most  out  of  the  other  members  and  the  group  as  a whole. 

If,  as  leader,  you  find  yourself  being  left  with  all  the  work,  it’s  time  to  revisit  the  original 
division  of  tasks  and  responsibilities  and  make  sure  every  member  knows  what’s  expected  of 
him  or  her.  If  necessary,  revise  timelines,  try  to  motivate  people  with  positive  feedback,  and  get 
the  group  back  on  task. 

8.  Answers  may  vary  somewhat,  but  here  are  some  questions  you  probably  suggested: 

• Did  we  get  the  results  that  were  expected?  (If  it  was  a school  project,  did  we  get  a good  grade 
on  our  work?) 


• Did  everyone  contribute  significantly? 

• Did  people  meet  their  timelines? 

• Did  everyone  in  the  group  feel  good  about  the  way  the  project  went? 

• Are  there  things  you’d  definitely  do  differently  next  time? 

• Did  the  meeting  go  smoothly? 

• Did  the  mechanisms  put  in  place  to  solve  problems  work  adequately? 

Did  you  think  of  other  questions? 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  Responses,  of  course,  will  be  personal.  Here  are  a few  examples: 

a.  I enjoy  talking  about  fashion/motorbikes/family /friends/places  I’d  like  to  visit  and  when  I 
talk,  I like  the  surroundings  to  be  intimate/lively/beautiful/quiet. 

b.  I find  that  I can  do  my  best  listening  when  I’m  by  myself/I  know  something  about  tbe 
subject/ when  I find  tbe  speaker  interesting. 

c.  When  I write,  I like  to  write  about  people  I know/animals  I’ve  raised/exciting  situations 
while  I’m  in  a quiet/noisy/comfortable  place. 

d.  The  books,  articles,  and  stories  I like  to  read  are  mostly  about  love/adventure/movie  stars/ 
current  events/people’s  lives. 

e.  My  favourite  movies  are  usually  about  mysteries/travel/borror/adventures. 

f.  When  assigned  a school  project  involving  visual  communication,  I enjoy  working  on  making 
posters,  designing  cover  pages/doing  collages/ working  on  multimedia  presentations. 

g.  My  favorite  visual  communication  activities  include  visiting  art  galleries/watching  films/ 
reading  comic  books/looking  at  old  pbotos. 

b.  When  I’m  asked — or  given  the  chance — to  speak  in  public,  I respond  by  jumping  right  in/ 
hamming  it  up/avoiding  all  eye  contact  and  staying  out  of  sight/breaking  out  in  hives. 

2.  Answers  will  be  personal.  As  an  example,  here’s  one  student’s  response: 


I’m  almost  afraid  to  admit  it,  but  I like  to  listen  to  classical  music— or,  at  least  some  classical  music. 
Most  of  my  friends  think  I’m  weird,  I guess,  but  I really  enjoy  it.  I like  music  from  the  Baroque  period 
best  of  all— composers  like  Bach,  Handel,  and  Vivaldi— but  I enjoy  more  modern  stuff,  too.  But  liking 
classical  music  doesn’t  mean  I don’t  like  popular  music  as  well;  it’s  not  an  either/or  sort  of  thing. 
When  I’m  at  a dance  or  hanging  out  with  friends,  I really  enjoy  modern  groups;  but  when  I’m  in  the 
right  mood,  I love  to  put  on  a classical  CD.  It  seems  to  help  me  concentrate  when  I’m  working  on  my 
homework,  too. 
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3.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  a web  you  can  compare  with  your  own: 


4.  Responses  will  vary.  Gzowski  specifically  addresses  this  question  in  the  third-last  paragraph  where 
he  discusses  the  attitudes  he  and  his  young  friends  had  toward  the  girls  on  their  “pleasure  rink” 
and  the  few  boys  who  didn’t  play  hockey.  These  boys,  he  admits,  were  considered  outsiders,  and  he 
speculates  that  in  later  life  the  males  of  his  generation  carried  their  attitudes  to  anyone  who  didn’t 
play  hockey — male  and  female — into  their  personal  life  and  their  careers.  Today,  while  some  of 
these  attitudes  might  still  exist,  there’s  been  a great  deal  of  progress.  Girls  who  want  to  play  hockey 
very  often  can,  and  male  figure  skaters  like  Kurt  Browning  and  Elvis  Stojko  have  shown  that,  for 
boys,  skating  isn’t  only  limited  to  hockey. 


Were  you  able  to  find  other  examples  showing  how  values  and  attitudes  have  changed  since  the 
days  of  Mr.  Gzowski’s  youth? 

5.  Examples  will  vary.  Compare  your  ideas  with  these: 

a.  nouns:  garbage  mitts;  agony;  rask;  moth’s  wings 

b.  verbs:  shattered;  dig;  swerving;  biting;  exalting;  sprouted;  pad;  steamed;  scissoring;  huddled 

c.  adjectives:  searing;  glass  smooth;  goose-pimply;  cream-popping  cold;  scratchy 

d.  adverbs:  breakneck;  harder;  forever;  over  and  over  again 


6. 


Nouns 

Pronouns 

Verbs 

Adjectives 

Adverbs 

Prepositions 

Conjunctions 

Interjections 

rink 

air 

light 

freedom 

body 

rhythm 

strides 

anyone 

1 

myself 

1 

1 

was 

would  get 
could  move 
revelling 
would  feel 
swayed 

1 

lucky 

the 

else 

the 

clean 

the 

early 

the 

untrammelled 

my 

the 

my 

then 

around 

1 

to 

before 

by 

in 

with 

of 

in 

of 

if 

and 

and 

as 

Did  you  find  this  exercise  challenging?  If  so,  you’ll  have  to  spend  some  time  with  your  handbook. 
Note,  by  the  way,  that  words  like  the  and  a are  a special  type  of  adjective  called  articles.  Note,  too, 
that  the  words  revelling  and  swinging,  in  the  verb  column,  are  special  verb  forms  called  participles. 
Finally,  remember  that  some  of  the  verbs  listed  consist  of  two  words— for  instance,  would  get;  these 
are  actually  two  verbs  working  together— a main,  or  principal,  verb  and  a helping  verb. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Certainly,  if  you’re  a hockey  player,  your  experiences  and  knowledge  of 
the  game  would  have  influenced  your  response  to  the  text.  As  Mr.  Gzowski  writes  when  discussing 
Bobby  Hull  wheeling  down  the  wing,  “We  understood;  we  knew  what  it  felt  like.”  But  even  if  you 
don’t  play  hockey  or  even  skate,  you  probably  have  an  awareness  of  hockey,  skating,  and  Canadian 
winters  that  someone  from  another  country  likely  wouldn’t  understand.  Would  a Jamaican  or  an 
Egyptian  respond  to  Mr.  Gzowski’s  descriptions  the  same  way  you  would? 

2.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  You  may  make  predictions  all  the  time  while 
reading  or  watching  television  and  not  even  be  aware  of  it.  When  a hero  says  that  the  one  thing  he 
or  she  fears  is  snakes,  do  you  suspect  right  away  that  the  hero  may  be  confronted  with  one  or  more 
deadly  serpents  later  in  the  show?  If  so,  you’re  an  active  reader/viewer. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  It’s  important  to  be  aware  of  your  own  areas  of  relative  strength  and  weakness. 
You  can  then  build  on  the  strengths  and  develop  strategies  to  improve  where  you  face  challenges. 
This  is  your  responsibility;  and  meeting  that  responsibility  begins  with  an  honest  self-assessment. 
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4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  possibility: 


This  room  is  a disgrace! 
You  should  be  ashamed  to 
have  anyone  see  it.  How 
can  you  live  in  this  pigsty? 


Perhaps,  but  it's  my  house! 
If  you  expect  to  go  out 
this  evening,  this  room  had 
better  get  cleaned  up. 


But  I like  it  like  this.  It's  my  room, 


Aw,  Mom,  all  my  friends'  rooms  look  like 
this  and  they  never  have  to  clean  them. 
I know  where  everything  is.  Why  do  you 
s have  to  be  such  a neat  freak? 


5.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you’re  used  to  reading  more  typical  fiction  aimed  at  teens — principally 
teenaged  girls — you  may  have  expected  a more  romantic  story  rather  than  such  a realistic  one. 
Unlike  most  stories  about  school  dances,  this  one  is  gritty  and  honest— something  not  every  reader 
might  expect. 

6.  a.  At  first  the  writer,  E.  B.  White,  seems  to  be  talking  about  a boy  he  knew  when  he  was  younger. 

b.  Soon  the  reader  realizes  that  White  is  really  referring  to  himself  as  a youngster.  A truly 
discerning  reader  might  have  guessed  this  from  the  start. 

7.  Responses  will  be  personal.  White  seems  to  describe  himself  as  a quiet,  introverted  child,  running 
from  bullies,  afraid  of  public  speaking,  and  happiest  when  alone  with  animals;  You,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  have  been  a very  different  sort  of  child.  Nevertheless,  you  still  may  be  able  to  relate  to 
some  things  from  White’s  childhood. 


8.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  strategies  you  might  have  mentioned: 

• use  context  to  work  out  a likely  meaning 

• think  of  other  words  you  know  that  look  like  the  new  word  (For  example,  you  might  have 
related  corpse  to  corporality] . 

• use  a dictionary 

• ask  someone  who  might  know— like  a teacher  or  parent 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you  couldn’t  find  two  or  three  other  new  words,  congratulations!  You 
already  have  an  excellent  vocabulary. 

How  close  were  your  “educated  guesses”  based  on  context?  Context  can  very  often  provide 
excellent  clues,  but  sometimes  it’s  necessary  to  check  with  another  source. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 


1.  The  message  seems  to  be  that  politicians— or,  perhaps,  this  particular  politician— can’t  be  trusted  to 
tell  the  truth. 


2.  The  speaker’s  long  nose,  combined  with  his  words,  conveys  the  message.  The  long  nose  is  an 
allusion  (a  reference)  to  the  story  of  Pinocchio,  whose  nose  grew  longer  whenever  he  told  a lie. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  You  might,  for  instance,  have  described  a situation  where  someone  was 
taunted  or  teased  for  being  different  from  the  group,  perhaps  because  of  physical,  cultural,  or 
religious  differences.  Then  you  might  have  described  a situation  where  a person  from  a different 
cultural  background  was  complemented  on  the  attractiveness  of  his  or  her  traditional  clothing  or 
the  ability  to  speak  English  as  well  as  his  or  her  native  language. 
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5. 


“Cowboys  and  Indians”  is  ironic  because  the  people  in  charge  of  shooting  of  the  film  saw  the 
Native  actors  as  incompetent  and  treated  them  as  such.  In  reality,  the  actors  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  stereotyped  ideas  of  their  employers  to  make  considerably  more  money  than  they  otherwise 
would  have. 


6.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Your  response  may  depend,  in  part,  on  your  closeness  to  the  situation. 
Is  the  fact  that  Basil  Johnston  is  himself  a Native  Canadian  significant?  If  you’re  Native  yourself, 
you  might  find  it  acceptable  for  another  Native  person  to  adopt  a light  tone  about  aboriginal  issues 
where  it  wouldn’t  be  acceptable  for  another  person  to  do  so. 


I On  the  other  hand,  you  might  feel  that  the  underlying  issues  are  too  sensitive  and  too  important  for 

!'  anyone  to  discuss  playfully.  After  all,  while  the  Native  actors  described  in  the  piece  may  have  been 

I taking  advantage  of  the  movie-makers’  ignorance,  the  very  fact  that  they  had  been  forced  into  the 
humiliating  position  of  having  to  do  so  should  be  unacceptable  to  everyone.  Should  anyone  make 
light  of  this  situation? 

1 

; 7.  Responses  will  vary.  Your  views  should  be  closely  tied  to  your  answer  to  Question  6.  Perhaps  when 
I the  piece  was  written  people  simply  weren’t  ready  for  any  other  approach  to  society’s  treatment  of 

I Native  North  Americans.  It  could  be  that  Basil  Johnston  adopted  the  writing  style  he  used  because 

he  felt  it  was  the  best  way  of  opening  people’s  eyes.  Today,  however,  with  increased  awareness  and 
sensitivity  to  the  harm  done  over  the  years  to  Native  culture,  you  might  feel  that  writing  of  this  sort 
is  entirely  out  of  place. 


8.  Freidele  wants  to  feel  a sense  of  belonging— to  feel  that  she’s  truly  a part  of  the  concert  and  a 
member  of  the  community  like  all  the  other  children. 

9.  There  are  many  references  to  Jewish  life  and  traditions  in  the  story.  You  may  have  chosen  examples 
such  as  the  menomh,  a nine-branch  candelabrum  used  to  celebrate  Hanukkah;  or  gelt,  the 
traditional  gift  coins;  or  stmdel,  a dessert  of  fruit  filling  covered  by  a thin,  rich  sheet  of  dough.  This 
is  a good  place  to  remind  yourself  that  when  you  find  terms  or  references  that  you  don’t 
understand,  you  should  be  an  active  reader  and  use  other  sources  such  as  encyclopedias,  the 
Internet,  or  people  who  know  the  answers. 


Section  3:  Lesson  1 


1.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  The  paragraph  that  follows  the  quiz  in  the  activity 
will  help  you  interpret  your  results. 


2.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  to  compare  with  your  own.  Note  that  this  writer  uses  a loose  style 
(though  the  rules  of  grammar  aren’t  broken),  and  adds  a few  colloquial  expressions  to  add  colour. 
You  may  not  have  done  this. 


Our  Albertan  winters  seem  to  go  on  forever.  In  fact,  they  can  last  well  over  half  the  year!  (How 
many  seasons  are  there  in  Alberta?  Two:  eight  months  of  winter  and  four  months  of  poor  skiing.) 
Sometimes  our  first  snow  comes  as  early  as  August,  and  it  lasts  practically  until  summer.  In  the 
middle  of  winter  it  can  dip  town  to  -40°C,  which  really  numbs  the  old  bones — especially  with  a 
howling  wind  out  of  the  northwest. 

It  also  seems  dark  all  the  time  during  our  winters.  If  you  blink  in  late  December — when  the  days 
are  shortest — you  may  miss  the  light.  But  we’re  tough  in  Alberta,  and  we  enjoy  our  blue  skies,  our 
sunshine  (yes,  during  the  daylight  hours,  it  really  does  shine),  and  our  fresh  air.  People  who  try  to 
wait  out  winter  by  huddling  indoors  just  don’t  get  it.  What  they  should  do  is  face  the  facts:  winter 
lives  here,  so  get  used  to  it.  Bundle  up,  get  outside,  and  enjoy  yourself — and  stop  complaining. 


It’s  a lot  less  stilted  than  the  first  account,  isn’t  it?  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  style  of  the  original  was 
exaggerated.  Formal  writing  is  seldom  colourful,  but  it  needn’t  be  stilted  and  flowery  either. 

3.  Charts  may  vary,  but  they  should  look  like  these: 


Tiffany 

Speaking  Strengths 

Areas  Needing  Improvement 

• speaks  clearly 

• explains  her  ideas  well 

• speaks  with  expression 

! • butts  in  when  others  are  speaking 

• dominates  the  conversation 

• uses  language  abusively — to  hurt  and 
exclude 

• doesn’t  listen  to  what  others  have  to 
say 

Danielle 

Speaking  Strengths 

Areas  Needing  Improvement 

• listens  politely  to  others 

• doesn’t  butt  in 

• lacks  assertiveness 

• stammers:  doesn’t  express  herself 
clearly 

• tends  to  mumble 

• speaks  softly  and  in  a monotone 
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4.  Answers  may  vary,  but  here  are  two  reasons  you  may  have  thought  of: 

• The  communication  between  the  presenter  and  the  audience  seems  more  immediate  and 
direct  if  no  artificial  amplification  system  is  used. 

• If  no  electronic  system  is  used,  there’s  no  chance  of  annoying  feedback  or  any  other  technical 
glitches  interfering  with  the  flow  of  the  presentation. 

Did  you  think  of  other  reasons? 

5.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  You  were  asked  to  devise  your  own  assessment  chart,  so  your  chart 
may  be  different  from  the  one  suggested  here.  There  are  many  variations  to  this  example. 


My  Listening  Skills 

When  1 listen,  1 try  to  focus  on  the  person  speaking  and  avoid  distractions. 

1 try  not  to  interrupt  people  when  they’re  talking  unless  it’s  to  clarify  a point. 

! 

1 avoid  doodling  or  looking  at  others  when  listening  to  a teacher  or  anyone  else 
in  a formal  situation. 

1 

1 listen  carefully  when  someone  is  giving  me  instructions  or  directions. 

1 encourage  other  people  to  voice  their  ideas.  1 use  expressions  like  “1  see”  or 
“OK”  from  time  to  time  to  show  that  I’m  attentive  and  interested. 

1 take  notes  when  I’m  listening  to  information  1 should  remember. 

1 listen  critically  and  question  the  information  I’m  hearing.  1 try  to  differentiate 
fact  from  opinion. 

1 listen  to  speakers  politely  and  patiently  even  if  1 find  their  delivery  slow  or 
even  irritating. 

In  a group  situation,  1 listen  to  everybody — not  just  the  “popular  people.” 

If  I’m  really  excited  about  something  else — like  a party  that  evening — 1 try  to 
put  those  thoughts  aside  when  I’m  listening  to  others. 

6.  Here’s  a summary  to  compare  with  your  own.  Summarizing  something  you  hear  is  usually  more 
challenging  than  making  a summary  of  a written  work. 


The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  guarantees  Canadians  freedom  of  speech,  but  there’s  a 
question  as  to  how  far  this  should  go.  Should  the  freedom  be  granted  to  violent  protesters,  hate- 
mongers,  and  sexual  deviants,  for  instance?  The  test  should  be  whether  these  people  are  themselves 
willing  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  Protesters  do  have  the  right  to  protest,  but  they  should  have  it 
only  if  they’re  willing  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 


Section  3:  Lesson  2 


1.  Did  you  find  this  a rather  embarrassing  exercise?  Many  people  do,  but  the  fact  is  that  good  public 
speakers  almost  always  practise  this  way.  Often  the  “spontaneous”  moments  in  speeches  have  been 
rehearsed  over  and  over  in  front  of  a mirror  or  in  some  other  way. 

2.  Answers  will  vary  somewhat,  but  they  should  be  similar  to  the  following.  Note  that  these  suggested 
responses  don’t  assess  the  success  of  the  photographs;  such  comments  will  be  different  for  each 
viewer. 

a.  The  photographer  of  this  long  shot  seems  to  have  wanted  to  create  the  impression  of  size  and 
grandeur.  The  building  in  the  photo  looks  imposing.  This  was  achieved  principally  by  using  a 
low-angle  shot.  The  columns  in  the  building,  along  with  the  windows  and  the  human  figures  in 
the  foreground,  create  a dominant  vertical  line  in  the  photo  that  increases  the  impression  of 
power  and  dignity. 

b.  The  photographer  of  this  medium  shot  likely  wanted  to  create  a feeling  of  being  overwhelmed 
and  perhaps  resentful.  The  expression  on  the  subject’s  face  contributes  to  this  feeling,  but  the 
high-angle  used  in  the  photo  conveys  the  sense  that  the  subject  is  relatively  small  and  helpless 
within  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

c.  It  seems  that  this  photo  was  intended  to  create  a sense  of  size,  power,  and  grandeur;  the  viewer 
feels  small  relative  to  the  buildings.  The  low-angle  shot  used,  combined  with  the  radiating 
dominant  line,  contributes  to  this  sense  of  power  and  size.  Lighting  and  shadow  are  also  used  to 
create  a sensation  of  starkness  that  increases  the  threatening  power  of  the  buildings  even  more. 

d.  The  chief  feature  in  the  composition  of  this  photo  is  the  strong  vertical  line,  which  creates  a 
sensation  of  strength  and  dignity.  The  gentle  curve  of  the  path,  however,  serves  to  modify  this 
sensation  by  adding  an  element  of  grace.  The  size  of  the  human  figure  relative  to  the  columns 
contributes  to  the  viewer’s  feeling  of  unimportance  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  world. 

e.  In  this  medium  shot,  the  photographer  blurred  the  background,  making  the  female  subject  stand 
out  crisply  in  the  foreground.  The  subject  is  probably  intended  to  seem  important;  even  the 
Eiffel  Tower  is  less  significant. 

f.  Looking  at  this  photograph,  the  viewer  feels  a sensation  of  hurry,  tension,  and  an  uneasiness 
that’s  hard  to  define.  The  photographer  used  several  strategies  to  achieve  this  effect.  The  subject 
itself— a man  emerging  from  a tunnel— may  itself  be  slightly  disturbing.  Lighting,  too,  is  used  to 
create  a starkness  in  the  photo.  The  diagonal  line  creates  a feeling  of  forceful  action,  and  this  is 
increased  by  the  slight  blurring  of  the  subject.  Clearly  this  man  is  in  a hurry;  what  is  he  running 
from— or  to? 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Be  sure  to  save  your  chart  and  add  to  it  as  ideas  occur  to  you  when 
you’re  doing  later  activities. 
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Responses  will  vary.  Some  people  find  webbing  a very  useful  prewriting  strategy,  so  webbing  is 
often  promoted  by  teachers.  Not  everyone,  however,  finds  webbing  as  useful  as  others.  Remember, 
your  responsibility  is  to  become  familiar  with  a variety  of  strategies  and  to  select  the  ones  you  find 
most  effective  as  you  need  them. 

Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  find  yourself  writing  one  word  over  and  over  when  you  got  stuck?  Did 
you  ever  write  “I  don’t  know  what  to  write”?  Did  you  finji  some  strange  ideas  coming  to  you?  (You 
may  not  use  all  of  the  ideas  from  your  freewriting  exercise  right  away,  but  you  may  come  up  with 
some  valuable  material  for  future  projects.) 

a.,  b.,  and  c.  Responses  will  be  personal.  The  point  here  is  simply  to  think  about  the  processes  and 
strategies  you  use  and  to  be  willing  to  make  changes.  Human  beings  have  a tendency  to  continue 
doing  things  in  the  same  ways,  even  when  they  don’t  really  produce  good  results.  If  you  see  places 
where  improvements  could  be  introduced,  make  the  effort  to  try  something  new. 

Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Compare  your  ideas  with  these: 

• narrative  writing: 

The  sequence  of  events  is  easy  to  follow. 

The  related  events  create  a story  that  readers  would  find  interesting. 

• descriptive  writing: 

The  subject  described  can  be  clearly  seen,  smelled,  heard,  touched,  and/or  tasted  by 
readers. 

The  subject  of  the  description  is  vivid  for  readers. 

• expository  writing: 

The  topic  can  be  easily  understood  by  readers. 

Explanations  are  full  and  complete. 

• persuasive  writing: 

Readers  feel  themselves  agreeing  with  what  has  been  written. 

Readers  want  to  do  what  the  writer  wants  them  to. 

There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Were  you  able  to  add  life  and  colour  to  the 
opening  of  the  pieces  you  selected?  You  may  have  your  own  methods  for  improving  your  writing; 
the  essential  thing  is  to  do  your  best  to  write  in  an  interesting  and  lively  style — to  the  degree,  of 
course,  that  your  purpose  and  audience  make  this  appropriate. 


7.  The  corrected  spellings  have  all  been  highlighted  in  the  suggested  response  that  follows.  If  you 
experienced  problems  with  this  self-test,  you  know  that  spelling  is  something  you  should  work  at 
whenever  you’re  writing. 


Hi,  Patti.  I can’t  believe  it’s  been  a month  since  I’ve  written  you,  but  it’s  already  February.  I guess 
my  conscience  was  bothering  me  about  how  long  it’s  been  since  we’ve  been  in  touch.  Please  accept 
my  apologies  for  not  writing  earlier;  it’s  been  too  long,  and  I would  have  written  sooner,  but  I’ve  had 
more  then  the  usual  amount  of  homework  to  do.  I’ve  also  been  spending  a lot  of  evenings  babysitting 
over  at  the  Smiths’  house.  They’re  nice  people,  and  they  pay  well,  so  I don’t  want  to  lose  them  as 
customers.  That’s  why  I always  go  when  they  ask  me  to. 

So,  how  have  you  been?  How’s  the  weather  in  your  part  of  the  world?  You’re  not  going  to  believe  it, 
but  it’s  been  really  quiet  here  for  a change.  My  niece  was  visiting  for  a while  a couple  of  weeks  ago, 
and  we  had  some  fun  together.  She’s  just  a year  younger  than  I am.  You’re  more  fun  to  do  things 
with,  but  Brittany’s  OK.  She’s  on  a diet,  though,  so  we  didn’t  eat  too  well  while  she  was  here.  Not 
one  dessert!  And  she  threw  out  so  much  food.  What  a waste!  But  Brittany  is  just  one  of  those 
people  who’s  always  doing  weird  things. 

I’ve  got  to  go  now.  My  dad  wants  to  get  onto  the  computer  to  check  out  a new  Internet  site  he  heard 
about.  I’ll  try  to  write  sooner  next  time. 

Bye  for  now, 

Taylor 
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The  Game  of  Our  Lives 

Peter  Gzowski 


In  the  winters  of  my  boyhood,  my  life  centred 
on  a hockey  rink  in  Dickson  Park,  across  the 
road  and  down  the  hill  from  my  parents’  duplex 
apartment.  The  rink  lay  on  a low  stretch  of  the 
park,  between  the  baseball  diamond  and  a low, 
grey  building  used  to  exhibit  farmers’  wares  during 
the  fall  fair.  Even  before  freeze-up,  workmen  would 
set  up  boards  around  the  rink’s  space,  and  the 
boards  would  stand  there  through  the  last  days  of 
autumn,  pale  against  the  darkening  grass,  waiting 
for  the  season  to  begin.  Metal  light  standards 
sprouted  along  their  edges.  With  the  first  frost,  the 
workmen  would  begin  to  flood,  so  that  well  before 
Christmas  we  could  skate,  and  each  day  after 
school  and  all  day  on  weekends,  until  spring 
softened  the  ice,  we  would  give  our  lives  to  our 
game. 

Weekends  were  the  best.  1 would  wake  early 
Saturday  morning,  and  pad  down  the  hall  to  the 
sunny  kitchen  at  the  back  of  the  apartment,  careful 
not  to  wake  my  parents.  1 would  slither  down  the 
back  stairs  for  the  milk,  reaching  one  goose-pimply 
arm  out  to  clutch  the  cold  bottles,  from  which,  as 
often  as  not,  the  frozen  golden  Guernsey  cream 
had  pushed  the  tops.  Then  upstairs  again  for  cereal 
with  brown  sugar  and,  if  1 felt  leisurely,  a piece  of 
toast.  Into  my  clothes:  warm  corduroy  trousers,  a 
plaid  shirt  and  heavy  sweater,  thick  woollen  socks. 
Down  the  stairs  again,  where  my  skates  and  outer 
clothing  had  steamed  overnight  on  the  radiator.  I 
would  lace  on  the  skates,  stretching  out  my  leg 
with  each  eyehole  to  get  the  laces  tight  enough  to 
stop  the  circulation.  A good  pair  of  laces  could  be 
pulled  tight  enough  to  be  looped  around  the  ankles 
twice  and  tied  in  a double  bow  in  front.  Stand  on 
the  linoleum  to  get  the  feel.  Up  on  the  toes.  Good. 
Then  into  coat  and  toque,  earmuffs  if  the  day  was 
cream-popping  cold,  then  on  with  the  mittens — 
wool,  unfortunately,  with  a hope  of  hockey  gloves 


for  Christmas— and  out  across  the  squeaky  snow. 

If  1 was  lucky,  I would  get  to  the  rink  before 
anyone  else.  Then,  1 could  move  around  by  myself, 
revelling  in  the  clean  air  and  the  early  light,  and 
the  untrammelled  freedom  1 would  feel  as  my  body 
swayed  with  the  rhythm  of  my  strides.  My  hockey 
stick  was  an  extension  of  my  body,  swinging  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  me  as  1 moved.  Counter- 
clockwise 1 went  at  first,  moving  on  the  right  wing 
along  the  boards  and  down  along  the  end,  making 
ever  longer  strides  as  1 built  up  speed,  digging  in 
with  the  pushing  foot,  hearing  the  rask,  rask  as  1 
glided  into  each  step.  Around  the  corners,  crossing 
the  right  leg  over  the  left,  leaning  into  the  turn, 
building  up  momentum  for  the  straightaway,  then 
harder  even  down  the  boards,  bent  at  the  waist, 
getting  my  shoulders  into  it.  Head  down,  with  the 
stick  held  horizontal  in  front.  Dig,  dig,  then  turn 
again,  my  body  warming  as  1 moved.  Now  some 
turns  the  other  way.  Kitty-corner  across  the 
diagonal  of  the  rink,  swerving  around  rough 
patches,  skates  biting  into  the  good  ice,  bumping 
ratchet-quick  across  the  choppy  islands.  Tighter 
turns  now,  smaller  circles,  raising  the  outer  leg  to 
swing  with  centrifugal  force.  Back  onto  the  long 
stretch  of  open  ice,  glass  smooth,  its  surface  cleared 
by  the  overnight  winds,  exulting  with  jumps  and 
hops,  scissoring  in  the  air,  heading  breakneck 
toward  the  boards  to  stop  in  a spray  of  snow  and 
stand  laughing  and  panting  in  the  morning  sun. 

Dickson  park  was  in  Galt,  a small  industrial 
city  in  southwestern  Ontario,  long  since  swallowed 
up  (though  not  in  spirit)  by  the  municipality  of 
Gambridge.  But  the  rink  where  1 spent  so  much  of 
my  boyhood  could  have  been  at  Eighty-sixth  Street 
in  Edmonton,  or  on  the  mill-pond  of  Richibucto, 
New  Brunswick,  or  in  the  parish  schoolyard  of 
Sainte-Justine-de-Dorchester,  Quebec,  where  Roch 
Carrier  set  a classic  short  story  that  translated  my 


experience  into  French.  Swapping  memories  in 
later  years,  I would  sometimes  imagine  one  great 
outdoor  hockey  game,  stretching  from  just  inside 
the  Rockies  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  detouring 
only  around  the  too  temperate  climate  of  a few  of 
the  bigger  cities.  Or,  perhaps,  a hundred  thousand 
simultaneous  games,  all  overlapping  as  our  own 
used  to  overlap  at  Dickson  Park,  kept  separate  only 
by  the  carved  initials,  inlaid  in  snow,  on  our  pucks. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  regional  variations.  In 
the  west,  a rule  provided  that  if  a frozen  puck 
shattered  against  whatever  was  serving  as  a 
goalpost,  the  destiny  of  the  biggest  portion  would 
determine  if  a goal  had  been  scored.  Western  kids 
often  wore  what  they  called  “garbage  mitts” — 
padded  for  heavy  duty  by  city  workers— instead 
of  hockey  gloves;  Maritimers  used  their  father’s 
work  gauntlets,  with  heavy  leather  up  the  wrists. 
But  the  essential  rules  were  the  same  everywhere: 
no  goal-sucking,  no  raising,  unless  whoever’s 
younger  brother  was  stuck  in  goal  was  also  foolish 
enough  to  wear  shin-pads,  no  long  shots,  no 
throwing  your  stick  to  stop  a breakaway.  We  began 
our  games  the  same  way,  by  choosing  up  sides, 
and  we  played  the  same  infinite  hours,  and  kept 
the  same  infinite  scores.  The  initials  on  our  pucks 
were  in  fact  superfluous,  for  we  knew  how  to  stick- 
handle  and  keep  track  of  our  own  game  without 
looking  down;  we  had  learned  it  playing  keepaway, 
where  you  held  your  head  up  or  lost  the  puck 
forever.  Wherever  we  played,  we  knew  the  same 
pleasures:  the  thrill  of  carrying  the  puck  at  top 
speed,  cradling  it  with  your  stick  pushed  out  like  a 
probing  lance;  the  satisfaction  of  a well-executed 
pass,  the  joy  of  slipping  past  a defenceman  to  go 
in  on  the  open  goal. 

Our  best  sticks  were  made  of  rock  elm,  but 
since  they  cost  as  much  as  $1.25  each,  we  settled 
for  grey  ask  or  ordinary  elm,  and  wrapped  them 
thick  in  tar  tape;  when  the  tar  tape  wore  through 
at  the  bottom  and  made  moth’s  wings  on  the 
blades,  we  taped  them  with  adhesive  tape  from 
our  families’  medicine  chests,  and  the  sticks  lasted 
all  winter.  We  would  wear  them  down  to  what  we 
all  called  toothpicks,  then  use  them  through  the 
spring  for  road  hockey.  On  the  rinks,  we  secured 
our  shin  pads  with  rings  from  our  mothers’  sealers, 
or  strips  cut  from  inner  tubes,  and  the  agony  of  a 


puck  that  caught  us  just  under  the  kneecap — worse 
even  than  the  searing  ache  of  frozen  feet — was  as 
common  to  all  our  experiences  as  was  winter  itself. 

I sometimes  wonder  if  the  fervour  with  which 
we  pursued  our  game  moulded  us  more  than  we 
realized.  In  1976,  in  The  International  Review  of 
Sports  Sociology,  a Canadian  named  Howard  L. 
Nixon  wrote  of  “those  who  are  consumed  by  this 
passion,”  and  concluded  that  “the  culture  of 
hockey  will  profoundly  affect  their  values, 
attitudes,  and  behaviour  ...  as  they  mature.”  1 
think,  for  example,  of  the  way  we  looked  on  girls, 
with  their  white  skates  and  their  hours  on  the 
nearby— but  separate— “pleasure  rink,”  or  of  those 
few  of  our  own  sex  who  chose  not  to  play  hockey 
at  all,  and  were  branded  forever  as  outsiders.  And 
I wonder  if  those  attitudes,  formed  on  the  rinks 
and  rivers  and  sloughs,  have  not  stayed  with  us 
into  our  marriages  and  our  boardrooms. 

I know  that  it  was  in  hockey  that  we  found 
our  heroes.  We  collected  their  images  on  Beehive 
Golden  Corn  Syrup  cards  and  tore  their  history  from 
the  pages  of  newspapers  and  magazines  we 
delivered.  Sometimes  we  touched  them.  In  Galt, 
Syl  Apps,  the  captain  of  the  Maple  Leafs,  addressed 
our  hockey  banquet  and  gave  out  advice  1 can  still 
recite— “shoot  low  and  on  the  stick  side.”  We 
watched  an  awkward  Gordie  Howe  make  his  first 
shy  (and  illegal,  since  he  was  a transfer  from 
Saskatchewan)  forays  into  junior  hockey,  with  the 
Galt  Red  Wings.  And  one  memorable  summer 
afternoon,  Marty  Pavelich  and  Harry  Lumley,  two 
Junior  Red  Wings  who  would  later  go  to  Detroit— 
and  who  played  on  the  same  team  as  Lee  Fogolin’s 
father— tossed  a gang  of  us,  squealing,  into  Willow 
Lake.  We  could,  all  of  us,  recite  the  line-ups  of  our 
favourite  teams,  and  on  Saturday  nights,  we 
huddled  by  our  radios  to  hear  Foster  Hewitt  limn 
their  skills.  For  their  skills  were  our  skills;  in  our 
dreams,  and  sometimes  alone  on  the  evening  ice, 
we  would  score  over  and  over  again  the  winning 
goal  in  overtime  of  the  Stanley  Cup’s  deciding 
game,  and  in  our  own  scratchy  voices  we  would 
hail  the  astonishing  debut  of  the  lanky  rookie  from 
Edmonton  or  Richibucto  or  Galt. 

The  boys  1 played  hockey  with  have  gone  on, 
the  more  successful  of  them,  to  run  newspapers 
and  department  stores,  to  become  chemists  and 
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lawyers.  But  there  is  not  one  who  would  not  have 
been  a hockey  player  if  he  could  have  been.  As  we 
matured,  we  chose  other  heroes,  and  even  in  the 
days  of  our  boyhood  there  may  have  been  those 
among  us  who  dreamed  of  other  futures.  But  all  of 
us  dreamed  of  hockey  glory.  Later,  when  Elvis 
Presley  sang  or  Pierre  Trudeau  made  his  way 
through  adoring  throngs,  we  envied  and  admired 
them.  But  when  Bobby  Hull  wheeled  down  the 


wing,  his  sweater  bulging  in  the  wind,  we  were 
there  with  him.  We  understood;  we  knew  what  it 
felt  like.  All  that  separated  us  from  our  true  heroes 
was  that  they  were  better  at  something  we  all  had 
done.  They  belonged  to  us,  as  no  other  kind  of 
hero  ever  could,  at  once  more  celebrated  and  more 
approachable  because  of  what  we  shared.  They 
were  of  us,  playing  the  game  of  our  lives. ^ 


' Peter  Gzowski,  from  The  Game  of  Our  Lives  (Toronto:  McClelland  & Stewart  Ltd.,  1993).  Used  by  permission,  McClelland  & Stewart  Ltd. 
The  Canadian  Publishers. 


Red  Dress — 1946 


Alice  Munro 


My  mother  was  making  me  a dress.  All 
through  the  month  of  November  I would 
come  from  school  and  find  her  in  the 
kitchen,  surrounded  by  cut-up  red  velvet  and 
scraps  of  tissue-paper  pattern.  She  worked  at  an 
old  treadle  machine  pushed  up  against  the  window 
to  get  the  light,  and  also  to  let  her  look  out,  past 
the  stubble  fields  and  bare  vegetable  garden,  to 
see  who  went  by  on  the  road.  There  was  seldom 
anybody  to  see. 

The  red  velvet  material  was  hard  to  work  with, 
it  pulled,  and  the  style  my  mother  had  chosen  was 
not  easy  either.  She  was  not  really  a good  sewer. 
She  liked  to  make  things;  that  is  different. 
Whenever  she  could  she  tried  to  skip  basting  and 
pressing  and  she  took  no  pride  in  the  fine  points 
of  tailoring,  the  finishing  of  buttonholes  and  the 
overcasting  of  seams  as,  for  instance,  my  aunt  and 
my  grandmother  did.  Unlike  them  she  started  off 
with  an  inspiration,  a brave  and  dazzling  idea; 
from  that  moment  on,  her  pleasure  ran  downhill. 
In  the  first  place  she  could  never  find  a pattern  to 
suit  her.  It  was  no  wonder;  there  were  no  patterns 
made  to  match  the  ideas  that  blossomed  in  her 
head.  She  had  made  me,  at  various  times  when  I 
was  younger,  a flowered  organdie  dress  with  a high 
Victorian  neckline  edged  in  scratchy  lace,  with  a 
poke  bonnet  to  match;  a Scottish  plaid  outfit  with 
a velvet  jacket  and  tarn;  an  embroidered  peasant 
blouse  worn  with  a full  red  skirt  and  black  laced 
bodice.  I had  worn  these  clothes  with  docility,  even 
pleasure,  in  the  days  when  I was  unaware  of  the 
world’s  opinion.  Now,  grown  wiser,  I wished  for 
dresses  like  those  my  friend  Lonnie  had,  bought 
at  Beale’s  store. 

I had  to  try  it  on.  Sometimes  Lonnie  came 
home  from  school  with  me  and  she  would  sit  on 
the  couch  watching.  I was  embarrassed  by  the  way 
my  mother  crept  around  me,  her  knees  creaking, 
her  breath  coming  heavily.  She  muttered  to  herself. 
Around  the  house  she  wore  no  corset  or  stockings, 
she  wore  wedge-heeled  shoes  and  ankle  socks;  her 
legs  were  marked  with  lumps  of  blue-green  veins. 
I thought  her  squatting  position  shameless,  even 


obscene;  I tried  to  keep  talking  to  Lonnie  so  that 
her  attention  would  be  taken  away  from  my  mother 
as  much  as  possible.  Lonnie  wore  the  composed, 
polite,  appreciative  expression  that  was  her  disguise 
in  the  presence  of  grownups.  She  laughed  at  them 
and  was  a ferocious  mimic,  and  they  never  knew. 

My  mother  pulled  me  about,  and  pricked  me 
with  pins.  She  made  me  turn  around,  she  made 
me  walk  away,  she  made  me  stand  still.  “What  do 
you  think  of  it,  Lonnie?”  she  said  around  the  pins 
in  her  mouth. 

“It’s  beautiful,”  said  Lonnie,  in  her  mild, 
sincere  way.  Lonnie’s  own  mother  was  dead.  She 
lived  with  her  father  who  never  noticed  her,  and 
this,  in  my  eyes,  made  her  seem  both  vulnerable 
and  privileged. 

“It  will  be,  if  I can  ever  manage  the  fit,”  my 
mother  said.  “Ah,  well,”  she  said  theatrically, 
getting  to  her  feet  with  a woeful  creaking  and 
sighing,  “I  doubt  if  she  appreciates  it.”  She  enraged 
me,  talking  like  this  to  Lonnie,  as  if  Lonnie  were 
grown  up  and  I were  still  a child.  “Stand  still,”  she 
said,  hauling  the  pinned  and  basted  dress  over  my 
head.  My  head  was  muffled  in  velvet,  my  body 
exposed  in  an  old  cotton  school  slip.  I felt  like  a 
great  raw  lump,  clumsy  and  goose-pimpled.  I 
wished  I was  like  Lonnie,  light-boned,  pale  and 
thin;  she  had  been  a Blue  Baby. 

“Well  nobody  ever  made  me  a dress  when  I 
was  going  to  high  school,”  my  mother  said.  “I  made 
my  own,  or  I did  without.”  I was  afraid  she  was 
going  to  start  again  on  the  story  of  her  walking 
seven  miles  to  town  and  finding  a job  waiting  on 
tables  in  a boarding-house,  so  that  she  could  go  to 
high  school.  All  the  stories  of  my  mother’s  life 
which  had  once  interested  me  had  begun  to  seem 
melodramatic,  irrelevant,  and  tiresome. 

“One  time  I had  a dress  given  to  me,”  she  said. 
“It  was  a cream-coloured  cashmere  wool  with  royal 
blue  piping  down  the  front  and  lovely  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons.  I wonder  what  ever  became  of  it?” 

When  we  got  free  Lonnie  and  I went  upstairs 
to  my  room.  It  was  cold,  but  we  stayed  there.  We 
talked  about  the  boys  in  our  class,  going  up  and 
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down  the  rows  and  saying,  “Do  you  like  him?  Well, 

’ do  you  half-like  him?  Do  you  hate  him?  Would  you 
go  out  with  him  if  he  asked  you?”  Nobody  had 
! asked  us.  We  were  thirteen,  and  we  had  been  going 
to  high  school  for  two  months.  We  did 
i questionnaires  in  magazines,  to  find  out  whether 
we  had  personality  and  whether  we  would  be 
popular.  We  read  articles  on  how  to  make  up  our 
faces  to  accentuate  our  good  points  and  how  to 
carry  on  a conversation  on  the  first  date  and  what 
to  do  when  a boy  tried  to  go  too  far.  Also  we  read 
articles  on  frigidity  of  the  menopause,  abortion  and 
why  husbands  seek  satisfaction  away  from  home. 
When  we  were  not  doing  school  work,  we  were 
occupied  most  of  the  time  with  the  garnering, 
passing  on  and  discussing  of  sexual  information. 
We  had  made  a pact  to  tell  each  other  everything. 
But  one  thing  1 did  not  tell  was  about  this  dance, 
the  high  school  Christmas  Dance  for  which  my 
mother  was  making  me  a dress.  It  was  that  1 did 
not  want  to  go. 

At  high  school  1 was  never  comfortable  for  a 
minute.  1 did  not  know  about  Lonnie.  Before  an 
exam,  she  got  icy  hands  and  palpitations,  but  1 
was  close  to  despair  at  all  times.  When  I was  asked 
a question  in  class,  any  simple  little  question  at 
all,  my  voice  was  apt  to  come  out  squeaky,  or  else 
hoarse  and  trembling.  When  I had  to  go  to  the 
blackboard  I was  sure— even  at  a time  of  the  month 
when  this  could  not  be  true — that  1 had  blood  on 
my  skirt.  My  hands  became  slippery  with  sweat 
when  they  were  required  to  work  the  blackboard 
compass.  1 could  not  hit  the  ball  in  volleyball;  being 
called  upon  to  perform  an  action  in  front  of  others 
made  all  my  reflexes  come  undone.  1 hated 
Business  Practice  because  you  had  to  rule  pages 
for  an  account  book,  using  a straight  pen,  and  when 
the  teacher  looked  over  my  shoulder  all  the  delicate 
lines  wobbled  and  ran  together.  I hated  Science; 
we  perched  on  stools  under  harsh  lights  behind 
tables  of  unfamiliar,  fragile  equipment,  and  were 
taught  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  a man  with  a 
cold,  self-relishing  voice— he  read  the  Scriptures 
every  morning— and  a great  talent  for  inflicting 
humiliation.  1 hated  English  because  the  boys 
played  bingo  at  the  back  of  the  room  while  the 
teacher,  a stout,  gentle  girl,  slightly  cross-eyed,  read 
Wordsworth  at  the  front.  She  threatened  them,  she 
begged  them,  her  face  red  and  her  voice  as 


unreliable  as  mine.  They  offered  burlesqued 
apologies  and  when  she  started  to  read  again  they 
took  up  rapt  postures,  made  swooning  faces, 
crossed  their  eyes,  flung  their  hands  over  their 
hearts.  Sometimes  she  would  burst  into  tears,  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  she  had  to  run  out  into  the  hall. 
Then  the  boys  made  loud  mooing  noises;  our 
hungry  laughter— oh,  mine  too— pursued  her. 
There  was  a carnival  atmosphere  of  brutality  in 
the  room  at  such  times,  scaring  weak  and  suspect 
people  like  me. 

But  what  was  really  going  on  in  the  school  was 
not  Business  Practice  and  Science  and  English, 
there  was  something  else  that  gave  life  its  urgency 
and  brightness.  That  old  building,  with  its  rock- 
walled  clammy  basements  and  black  cloakrooms 
and  pictures  of  dead  royalties  and  lost  explorers, 
was  full  of  the  tension  and  excitement  of  sexual 
competition,  and  in  this,  in  spite  of  daydreams  of 
vast  successes,  I had  premonitions  of  total  defeat. 
Something  had  to  happen,  to  keep  me  from  that 
dance. 

With  December  came  snow,  and  1 had  an  idea. 
Formerly  1 had  considered  falling  off  my  bicycle 
and  spraining  my  ankle  and  1 had  tried  to  manage 
this,  as  1 rode  home  along  the  hard-frozen,  deeply 
rutted  country  roads.  But  it  was  too  difficult. 
However,  my  throat  had  bronchial  tubes  were 
supposed  to  be  weak;  why  not  expose  them?  1 
started  getting  out  of  bed  at  night  and  opening  my 
window  a little.  I knelt  down  and  let  the  wind, 
sometimes  stinging  with  snow,  rush  in  around  my 
bared  throat.  I took  off  my  pajama  top.  1 said  to 
myself  the  words  “blue  with  cold”  and  as  I knelt 
there,  my  eyes  shut,  1 pictured  my  chest  and  throat 
turning  blue,  the  cold,  greyed  blue  of  veins  under 
the  skin.  1 stayed  until  1 could  not  stand  it  any 
more,  and  then  I took  a handful  of  snow  from  the 
windowsill  and  smeared  it  all  over  my  chest,  before 
1 buttoned  my  pajamas.  It  would  melt  against  the 
flannelette  and  1 would  be  sleeping  in  wet  clothes, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  worst  thing  of  all. 
In  the  morning,  the  moment  1 woke  up,  I cleared 
my  throat,  testing  for  soreness,  coughed 
experimentally,  hopefully,  touched  my  forehead  to 
see  if  1 had  fever.  It  was  no  good.  Every  morning, 
including  the  day  of  the  dance,  1 rose  defeated, 
and  in  perfect  health. 

The  day  of  the  dance  I did  my  hair  up  in  steel 
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curlers.  I had  never  done  this  before,  because  my 
hair  was  naturally  curly,  but  today  I wanted  the 
protection  of  all  possible  female  rituals.  I lay  on 
the  couch  in  the  kitchen,  reading  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  and  wishing  1 was  there.  My  mother,  never 
satisfied,  was  sewing  a white  lace  collar  on  the 
dress;  she  had  decided  it  was  too  grown-up  looking. 
I watched  the  hours.  It  was  one  of  the  shortest 
days  of  the  year.  Above  the  couch,  on  the  wallpaper, 
were  old  games  of  Xs  and  Os,  old  drawings  and 
scribblings  my  brother  and  I had  done  when  we 
were  sick  with  bronchitis.  I looked  at  them  and 
longed  to  be  back  safe  behind  the  boundaries  of 
childhood. 

When  I took  out  the  curlers  my  hair,  both 
naturally  and  artificially  stimulated,  sprang  out  in 
an  exuberant  glossy  bush.  I wet  it,  I combed  it, 
beat  it  with  the  brush  and  tugged  it  down  along 
my  cheeks.  I applied  face  powder,  which  stood  out 
chalkily  on  my  hot  face.  My  mother  got  out  her 
Ashes  of  Roses  Cologne,  which  she  never  used, 
and  let  me  splash  it  over  my  arms.  Then  she  zipped 
up  the  dress  and  turned  me  around  to  the  mirror. 
The  dress  was  princess  style,  very  tight  in  the 
midriff.  I saw  how  my  breasts,  in  their  new  stiff 
brassiere,  jutted  out  surprisingly,  with  mature 
authority,  under  the  childish  frills  of  the  collar. 

“Well  I wish  I could  take  a picture,”  my  mother 
said.  “I  am  really,  genuinely  proud  of  that  fit.  And 
you  might  say  thank  you  for  it.” 

“Thank  you,”  I said. 

The  first  thing  Lonnie  said  when  I opened  the 
door  to  her  was,  “Jesus,  what  did  you  do  to  your 
hair?” 

“I  did  it  up.” 

“You  look  like  a Zulu.  Oh,  don’t  worry.  Get  me 
a comb  and  I’ll  do  the  front  in  a roll.  It’ll  look  all 
right.  It’ll  even  make  you  look  older.” 

I sat  in  front  of  the  mirror  and  Lonnie  stood 
behind  me,  fixing  my  hair.  My  mother  seemed 
unable  to  leave  us.  I wished  she  would.  She 
watched  the  roll  take  shape  and  said,  “You’re  a 
wonder,  Lonnie.  You  should  take  up  hairdressing.” 

“That’s  a thought,”  Lonnie  said.  She  had  on  a 
pale  blue  crepe  dress,  with  a peplum  and  bow;  it 
was  much  more  grown-up  than  mine  even  without 
the  collar.  Her  hair  had  come  out  as  sleek  as  the 
girl’s  on  the  bobby-pin  card.  I had  always  thought 


secretly  that  Lonnie  could  not  be  pretty  because 
she  had  crooked  teeth,  but  now  I saw  that  crooked 
teeth  or  not,  her  stylish  dress  and  smooth  hair 
made  me  look  a little  like  a golliwog,  stuffed  into 
red  velvet,  wide-eyed,  wild-haired,  with  a 
suggestion  of  delirium. 

My  mother  followed  us  to  the  door  and  called 
out  into  the  ark,  “Au  reservoir!”  This  was  a 
traditional  farewell  of  Lonnie’s  and  mine;  it 
sounded  foolish  and  desolate  coming  from  her,  and 
I was  so  angry  with  her  for  using  it  that  I did  not 
reply.  It  was  only  Lonnie  who  called  back 
cheerfully,  encouragingly,  “Good  night!” 

The  gymnasium  smelled  of  pine  and  cedar.  Red 
and  green  bells  of  fluted  paper  hung  from  the 
basketball  hoops;  the  high  barred  windows  were 
hidden  by  green  boughs.  Everybody  in  the  upper 
grades  seemed  to  have  come  in  couples.  Some  of 
the  Grade  Twelve  and  Thirteen  girls  had  brought 
boy  friends  who  had  already  graduated,  who  were 
young  businessmen  around  the  town.  These  young 
men  smoked  in  the  gymnasium,  nobody  could  stop 
them,  they  were  free.  The  girls  stood  beside  them, 
resting  their  hands  casually  on  male  sleeves,  their 
faces  bored,  aloof  and  beautiful.  I longed  to  be 
like  that.  They  behaved  as  if  only  they— the  older 
ones— were  really  at  the  dance,  as  if  the  rest  of  us, 
whom  they  moved  among  and  peered  around, 
were,  if  not  invisible,  inanimate;  when  the  first 
dance  was  announced— a Paul  Jones— they  moved 
out  languidly,  smiling  at  each  other  as  if  they  had 
been  asked  to  take  part  in  some  half-forgotten 
childish  game.  Holding  hands  and  shivering, 
crowding  up  together,  Lonnie  and  I and  the  other 
Grade  Nine  girls  followed. 

I didn’t  dare  look  at  the  outer  circle  as  it  passed 
me,  for  fear  I should  see  some  unmannerly 
hurrying-up.  When  the  music  stopped  I stayed 
where  I was,  and  half-raising  my  eyes  I saw  a boy 
named  Mason  Williams  coming  reluctantly  towards 
me.  Barely  touching  my  waist  and  my  fingers,  he 
began  to  dance  with  me.  My  legs  were  hollow,  my 
arm  trembled  from  the  shoulder,  I could  not  have 
spoken.  This  Mason  Williams  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  school;  he  played  basketball  and  hockey  and 
walked  the  halls  with  an  air  of  royal  sullenness 
and  barbaric  contempt.  To  have  to  dance  with  a 
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nonentity  like  me  was  as  offensive  to  him  as  having 
to  memorize  Shakespeare.  I felt  this  as  keenly  as 
he  did  and  imagined  that  he  was  exchanging  looks 
of  dismay  with  his  friends.  He  steered  me, 
stumbling,  to  the  edge  of  the  floor.  He  took  his 
hand  from  my  waist  and  dropped  my  arm. 

“See  you,”  he  said.  He  walked  away. 

It  took  me  a minute  or  two  to  realize  what  had 
happened  and  that  he  was  not  coming  back.  I went 
and  stood  by  the  wall  alone.  The  Physical 
Education  teacher,  dancing  past  energetically  in 
the  arms  of  a Grade  Ten  boy,  gave  me  an  inquisitive 
look.  She  was  the  only  teacher  in  the  school  who 
made  use  of  the  words  social  adjustment,  and  I 
was  afraid  that  if  she  had  seen,  or  if  she  found 
out,  she  might  make  some  horribly  public  attempt 
to  make  Mason  finish  out  the  dance  with  me.  I 
myself  was  not  angry  or  surprised  at  Mason;  I 
accepted  his  position,  and  mine,  in  the  world  of 
school  and  I saw  that  what  he  had  done  was  the 
realistic  thing  to  do.  He  was  a Natural  Hero,  not  a 
Student  Council  type  of  hero  bound  for  success 
beyond  the  school;  one  of  those  would  have  danced 
with  me  courteously  and  patronizingly  and  left  me 
feeling  no  better  off.  Still,  I hoped  not  many  people 
had  seen.  I hated  people  seeing.  I began  to  bite 
the  skin  on  my  thumb. 

When  the  music  stopped  I joined  the  surge  of 
girls  to  the  end  of  the  gymnasium.  Pretend  it  didn’t 
happen,  I said  to  myself.  Pretend  this  is  the 
beginning,  now. 

The  band  began  to  play  again.  There  was 
movement  in  the  dense  crowd  at  our  end  of  the 
floor,  it  thinned  rapidly.  Boys  came  over,  girls  went 
out  to  dance.  Lonnie  went.  The  girl  on  the  other 
side  of  me  went.  Nobody  asked  me.  I remembered 
a magazine  article  Lonnie  and  I had  read,  which 
said  Be  gay!  Let  the  boys  see  your  eyes  sparkle,  let 
them  hear  laughter  in  your  voice!  Simple,  obvious, 
but  how  many  girls  forget!  It  was  true,  I had 
forgotten.  My  eyebrows  were  drawn  together  with 
tension,  I must  look  scared  and  ugly.  I took  a deep 
breath  and  tried  to  loosen  my  face.  I smiled.  But  I 
felt  absurd,  smiling  at  no  one.  And  I observed  that 
girls  on  the  dance  floor,  popular  girls,  were  not 
smiling;  many  of  them  had  sleepy,  sulky  faces  and 
never  smiled  at  all. 

Girls  were  still  going  out  to  the  floor.  Some, 
despairing,  went  with  each  other.  But  most  went 


with  boys.  Fat  girls,  girls  with  pimples,  a poor  girl 
who  didn’t  own  a good  dress  and  had  to  wear  a 
skirt  and  sweater  to  the  dance;  they  were  claimed, 
they  danced  away.  Why  take  them  and  not  me? 
Why  everybody  else  and  not  me?  I have  a red  velvet 
dress,  I did  my  hair  in  curlers,  I used  a deodorant 
and  put  on  cologne.  Pray,  I thought.  I couldn’t  close 
my  eyes  but  I said  over  and  over  again  in  my  mind. 
Please,  me,  please,  and  I locked  my  fingers  behind 
my  back  in  a sign  more  potent  than  crossing,  the 
same  secret  sign  Lonnie  and  I used  not  to  be  sent 
to  the  blackboard  in  Math. 

It  did  not  work.  What  I had  been  afraid  of  was 
true.  I was  going  to  be  left.  There  was  something 
mysterious  the  matter  with  me,  something  that 
could  not  be  put  right  like  bad  breath  or  overlooked 
like  pimples,  and  everybody  knew  it,  and  I knew 
it;  I had  known  it  all  along.  But  I had  not  known  it 
for  sure,  I had  hoped  to  be  mistaken.  Certainty 
rose  inside  me  like  sickness.  I hurried  past  one  or 
two  girls  who  were  also  left  and  went  into  the  girls’ 
washroom.  I hid  myself  in  a cubicle. 

That  was  where  I stayed.  Between  dances  girls 
came  in  and  went  out  quickly.  There  were  plenty 
of  cubicles;  nobody  noticed  that  I was  not  a 
temporary  occupant.  During  the  dances,  I listened 
to  the  music  which  I liked  but  had  no  part  of  any 
more.  For  I was  not  going  to  try  any  more.  I only 
wanted  to  hide  in  here,  get  out  without  seeing 
anybody,  get  home. 

One  time  after  the  music  started  somebody 
stayed  behind.  She  was  taking  a long  time  running 
the  water,  washing  her  hands,  combing  her  hair. 
She  was  going  to  think  it  funny  that  I stayed  in  so 
long.  I had  better  go  out  and  wash  my  hands,  and 
maybe  while  I was  washing  them  she  would  leave. 

It  was  Mary  Fortune.  I knew  her  by  name, 
because  she  was  an  officer  of  the  Girls’  Athletic 
Society  and  she  was  on  the  Honour  Roll  and  she 
was  always  organizing  things.  She  had  something 
to  do  with  organizing  this  dance;  she  had  been 
around  to  all  the  classrooms  asking  for  volunteers 
to  do  the  decorations.  She  was  in  Grade  Eleven  or 
Twelve. 

“Nice  and  cool  in  here,”  she  said.  “I  came  in 
to  get  cooled  off.  I get  so  hot.” 

She  was  still  combing  her  hair  when  I finished 
my  hands.  “Do  you  like  the  band?”  she  said. 

“It’s  all  right.”  I didn’t  really  know  what  to 
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say.  I was  surprised  at  her,  an  older  girl,  taking 
this  time  to  talk  to  me. 

“I  don’t.  1 can’t  stand  it.  1 hate  dancing  when  1 
don’t  like  the  band.  Listen.  They’re  so  choppy.  I’d 
just  as  soon  not  dance  as  dance  to  that.” 

1 combed  my  hair.  She  leaned  against  a basin, 
watching  me. 

“1  don’t  want  to  dance  and  don’t  particularly 
want  to  stay  in  here.  Let’s  go  and  have  a cigarette.” 

“Where?” 

“Come  on.  I’ll  show  you.” 

At  the  end  of  the  washroom  there  was  a door. 
It  was  unlocked  and  led  into  a dark  closet  full  of 
mops  and  pails.  She  had  me  hold  the  door  open, 
to  get  the  washroom  light,  until  she  found  the  knob 
of  another  door.  This  door  opened  into  darkness. 

“I  can’t  turn  on  the  light  or  somebody  might 
see,”  she  said.  “It’s  the  janitor’s  room.”  I reflected 
that  athletes  always  seemed  to  know  more  than 
the  rest  of  us  about  the  school  as  a building;  they 
knew  where  things  were  kept  and  they  were  always 
coming  out  of  unauthorized  doors  with  a bold, 
preoccupied  air.  “Watch  out  where  you’re  going,” 
she  said.  “Over  at  the  far  end  there’s  some  stairs. 
They  go  up  to  a closet  on  the  second  floor.  The 
door’s  locked  at  the  top,  but  there’s  like  a partition 
between  the  stairs  and  the  room.  So  if  we  sit  on 
the  steps,  even  if  by  chance  someone  did  come  in 
here,  they  wouldn’t  see  us.” 

“Wouldn’t  they  smell  smoke?”  I said. 

“Oh,  well.  Live  dangerously.” 

There  was  a high  window  over  the  stairs  which 
gave  us  a little  light.  Mary  Fortune  had  cigarettes 
and  matches  in  her  purse.  I had  not  smoked  before 
except  the  cigarettes  Lonnie  and  I made  ourselves, 
using  papers  and  tobacco  stolen  from  her  father; 
they  came  apart  in  the  middle.  These  were  much 
better. 

“The  only  reason  1 even  came  out  tonight,” 
Mary  Fortune  said,  “is  because  I am  responsible 
for  the  decorations  and  I wanted  to  see,  you  know, 
how  it  looked  once  people  got  in  there  and 
everything.  Otherwise  why  bother?  I’m  not  boy- 
crazy.  ” 

In  the  light  from  the  high  window  I could  see 
her  narrow,  scornful  face,  her  dark  skin  pitted  with 
acne,  her  teeth  pushed  together  at  the  front,  making 
her  look  adult  and  commanding. 


“Most  girls  are.  Haven’t  you  noticed  that?  The 
greatest  collection  of  boy-crazy  girls  you  could 
imagine  is  right  here  in  this  school.” 

I was  grateful  for  her  attention,  her  company 
and  her  cigarette.  I said  I thought  so  too. 

“Like  this  afternoon.  This  afternoon  I was 
trying  to  get  them  to  hang  the  bells  and  junk.  They 
just  get  up  on  the  ladders  and  fool  around  with 
boys.  They  don’t  care  if  it  ever  gets  decorated.  It’s 
just  an  excuse.  That’s  the  only  aim  they  have  in 
life,  fooling  around  with  boys.  As  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  they’re  idiots.” 

We  talked  about  teachers,  and  things  at  school. 
She  said  she  wanted  to  be  a physical  education 
teacher  and  she  would  have  to  go  to  college  for 
that,  but  her  parents  did  not  have  enough  money. 
She  said  she  planned  to  work  her  own  way  through, 
she  wanted  to  be  independent  anyway,  she  would 
work  in  the  cafeteria  and  in  the  summer  she  would 
do  farm  work,  like  picking  tobacco.  Listening  to 
her,  I felt  the  acute  phase  of  my  unhappiness 
passing.  Here  was  someone  who  had  suffered  the 
same  defeat  as  I had— I saw  that— but  she  was 
full  of  energy  and  self-respect.  She  had  thought  of 
other  things  to  do.  She  would  pick  tobacco. 

We  stayed  there  talking  and  smoking  during 
the  long  pause  in  the  music,  when,  outside,  they 
were  having  doughnuts  and  coffee.  When  the 
music  started  again  Mary  said,  “Look,  do  we  have 
to  hang  around  here  any  longer?  Let’s  get  our  coats 
and  go.  We  can  go  down  to  Lee’s  and  have  a hot 
chocolate  and  talk  in  comfort,  why  not?” 

We  felt  our  way  across  the  janitor’s  room, 
carrying  ashes  and  cigarette  butts  in  our  hands.  In 
the  closet,  we  stopped  and  listened  to  make  sure 
there  was  nobody  in  the  washroom.  We  came  back 
into  the  light  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the  toilet. 
We  had  to  go  out  and  cut  across  the  dance-floor  to 
the  cloakroom,  which  was  beside  the  outside  door. 

A dance  was  just  beginning.  “Go  round  the 
edge  of  the  floor,”  Mary  said.  “Nobody’ll  notice 
us.” 

I followed  her.  I didn’t  look  at  anybody.  I didn’t 
look  for  Lonnie.  Lonnie  was  probably  not  going  to 
be  my  friend  any  more,  not  as  much  as  before 
anyway.  She  was  what  Mary  would  call  boy-crazy. 

I found  that  I was  not  so  frightened,  now  that 
1 had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  dance  behind. 
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I was  not  waiting  for  anybody  to  choose  me.  I had 
i my  own  plans.  I did  not  have  to  smile  or  make 
signs  for  luck.  It  did  not  matter  to  me.  1 was  on  my 
way  to  have  a hot  chocolate,  with  my  friend. 

A boy  said  something  to  me.  He  was  in  my 
i way.  I thought  he  must  be  telling  me  that  I had 
dropped  something  or  that  I couldn’t  go  that  way 
or  that  the  cloakroom  was  locked.  1 didn’t 
understand  that  he  was  asking  me  to  dance  until 
he  said  it  over  again.  It  was  Raymond  Bolting  from 
our  class,  whom  1 had  never  talked  to  in  my  life. 
He  thought  1 meant  yes.  He  put  his  hand  on  my 
waisi  and  almost  without  meaning  to,  1 began  to 
dance. 

We  moved  to  the  middle  of  the  floor.  1 was 
dancing.  My  legs  had  forgotten  to  tremble  and  my 
hands  to  sweat.  1 was  dancing  with  a boy  who 
had  asked  me.  Nobody  told  him  to,  he  didn’t  have 
to,  he  just  asked  me.  Was  it  possible,  could  1 believe 
it,  was  there  nothing  the  matter  with  me  after  all? 

1 thought  that  I ought  to  tell  him  there  was  a 
mistake,  that  1 was  just  leaving,  1 was  going  to 
have  a hot  chocolate  with  my  girl  friend.  But  1 did 
not  say  anything.  My  face  was  making  certain 
delicate  adjustments,  achieving  with  no  effort  at 
all  the  grave  absent-minded  look  of  those  who  were 
chosen,  those  who  danced.  This  was  the  face  that 
Mary  Fortune  saw,  when  she  looked  out  of  the 
cloakroom  door,  her  scarf  already  around  her  head. 
1 made  a weak  waving  motion  with  the  hand  that 
lay  on  the  boy’s  shoulder,  indicating  that  1 
apologized,  that  1 didn’t  know  what  had  happened 
and  also  that  it  was  no  use  waiting  for  me.  Then  1 
turned  my  head  away,  and  when  1 looked  again 
she  was  gone. 

Raymond  Bolting  took  me  home  and  Harold 
Simons  took  Lonnie  home.  We  ail  walked  together 
as  far  as  Lonnie’s  corner.  The  boys  were  having 
an  argument  about  a hockey  game,  which  Lonnie 
and  1 could  not  follow.  Then  we  separated  into 
couples  and  Raymond  continued  with  me  the 
conversation  he  had  been  having  with  Harold.  He 


did  not  seem  to  notice  that  he  was  now  talking  to 
me  instead.  Once  or  twice  1 said,  “Well  1 don’t 
know  1 didn’t  see  that  game,”  but  after  a while  I 
decided  just  to  say  “H’m  hmm,”  and  that  seemed 
to  be  all  that  was  necessary. 

One  other  thing  he  said  was,  “I  didn’t  realize 
you  lived  such  a long  ways  out.”  And  he  sniffled. 
The  cold  was  making  my  nose  run  a little  too,  and 
1 worked  my  fingers  through  the  candy  wrappers 
in  my  coat  pocket  until  1 found  a shabby  Kleenex. 
1 didn’t  know  whether  1 ought  to  offer  it  to  him  or 
not,  but  he  sniffled  so  loudly  that  1 finally  said,  “1 
just  have  this  one  Kleenex,  it  probably  isn’t  even 
clean,  it  probably  has  ink  on  it.  But  if  1 was  to  tear 
it  in  half  we’d  each  have  something.” 

“Thanks,”  he  said.  “1  sure  could  use  it.” 

It  was  a good  thing,  1 thought,  that  1 had  done 
that,  for  at  my  gate,  when  1 said,  “Well,  good 
night,”  and  after  he  said,  “Oh,  yeah.  Good  night,” 
he  leaned  towards  me  and  kissed  me,  briefly,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  knew  his  job  when  he  saw  it, 
on  the  corner  of  my  mouth.  Then  he  turned  back 
to  town,  never  knowing  he  had  been  my  rescuer, 
that  he  had  brought  me  from  Mary  Fortune’s 
territory  into  the  ordinary  world. 

1 went  around  the  house  to  the  back  door, 
thinking,  1 have  been  to  a dance  and  a boy  has 
walked  me  home  and  kissed  me.  It  was  all  true. 
My  life  was  possible.  1 went  past  the  kitchen 
window  and  1 saw  my  mother.  She  was  sitting  with 
her  feet  on  the  open  oven  door,  drinking  tea  out  of 
a cup  without  a saucer.  She  was  just  sitting  and 
waiting  for  me  to  come  home  and  tell  her 
everything  that  had  happened.  And  1 would  not 
do  it,  1 never  would.  But  when  1 saw  the  waiting 
kitchen,  and  my  mother  in  her  faded,  fuzzy  Paisley 
kimono,  with  her  sleepy  but  doggedly  expectant 
face,  1 understood  what  a mysterious  and 
oppressive  obligation  I had,  to  be  happy,  and  how 
1 had  almost  failed  it,  and  would  be  likely  to  fail  it, 
every  time,  and  she  would  not  know.^ 
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You  Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess 

Muriel  Spark 


I am  now  more  than  glad  that  I did  not  pass  into 
the  grammar  school  five  years  ago,  although  it 
was  a disappointment  at  the  time.  1 was  always 
good  at  English,  but  not  so  good  at  the  other 
subjects!! 

I am  glad  that  I went  to  the  secondary  modern 
school,  because  it  was  only  constructed  the  year 
before.  Therefore,  it  was  much  more  hygienic  than 
the  grammar  school.  The  secondary  modern  was 
light  and  airy,  and  the  walls  were  painted  with  a 
bright,  washable  gloss.  One  day,  I was  sent  over 
to  the  grammar  school,  with  a note  for  one  of  the 
teachers,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  mess!  The 
corridors  were  dusty,  and  I saw  dust  on  the  window 
ledges,  which  were  chipped.  I saw  into  one  of  the 
classrooms.  It  was  very  untidy  in  there. 

I am  also  glad  that  I did  not  go  to  the  grammar 
school,  because  of  what  it  does  to  one’s  habits. 
This  may  appear  to  be  a strange  remark,  at  first 
sight.  It  is  a good  thing  to  have  an  education  behind 
you,  and  I do  not  believe  in  ignorance,  but  I have 
had  certain  experiences,  with  educated  people, 
since  going  out  into  the  world. 

I am  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  left  school 
two  years  ago  last  month.  I had  my  A certificate 
for  typing,  so  got  my  first  job,  as  a junior,  in  a 
solicitor’s  office.  Mum  was  pleased  at  this,  and 
Dad  said  it  was  a first-class  start,  as  it  was  an  old- 
established  firm.  I must  say  that  when  I went  for 
the  interview,  I was  surprised  at  the  windows,  and 
the  stairs  up  to  the  offices  were  also  far  from  clean. 
There  was  a little  waiting-room,  where  some  of 
the  elements  were  missing  from  the  gas  fire,  and 
the  carpet  on  the  floor  was  worn.  However,  Mr. 
Heygate’s  office,  into  which  I was  shown  for  the 
interview,  was  better.  The  furniture  was  old,  but  it 
was  polished,  and  there  was  a good  carpet,  I will 
say  that.  The  glass  of  the  bookcase  was  very  clean. 

I was  to  start  on  the  Monday,  so  along  I went. 
They  took  me  to  the  general  office,  where  there 
were  two  senior  shorthand-typists,  and  a clerk,  Mr. 
Gresham,  who  was  far  from  smart  in  appearance. 
You  should  have  seen  the  mess!!  There  was  no 
floor  covering  whatsoever,  and  so  dusty 
everywhere.  There  were  shelves  all  round  the  room, 


with  old  box  files  on  them.  The  box  files  were  falling 
to  pieces,  and  all  the  old  papers  inside  them  were 
crumpled.  The  worst  shock  of  all  was  the  teacups. 
It  was  my  duty  to  make  tea,  mornings  and 
afternoons.  Miss  Bewlay  showed  me  where 
everything  was  kept.  It  was  kept  in  an  old  orange 
box,  and  the  cups  were  all  cracked.  There  were 
not  enough  saucers  to  go  round,  etc.  I will  not  go 
into  the  facilities,  but  they  were  also  far  from 
hygienic.  After  three  days,  I told  Mum,  and  she 
was  upset,  most  of  all  about  the  cracked  cups.  We 
never  keep  a cracked  cup,  but  throw  it  out,  because 
those  cracks  can  harbour  germs.  So  Mum  gave  me 
my  own  cup  to  take  to  the  office. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  week,  when  I got  my 
salary,  Mr.  Heygate  said,  ‘Well,  Lorna,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  your  first  pay?’  I did  not  like 
him  saying  this,  and  I nearly  passed  a comment, 
but  I said,  ‘I  don’t  know.’  He  said,  ‘What  do  you 
do  in  the  evenings,  Lorna?  Do  you  watch  Telly?’  I 
did  take  this  as  an  insult,  because  we  call  it  TV, 
and  his  remark  made  me  out  to  be  uneducated.  I 
just  stood,  and  did  not  answer,  and  he  looked 
surprised.  Next  day,  Saturday,  I told  Mum  and  Dad 
about  the  facilities,  and  we  decided  I should  not 
go  back  to  that  job.  Also,  the  desks  in  the  general 
office  were  rickety.  Dad  was  indignant,  because 
Mr.  Heygate’s  concern  was  flourishing,  and  he  had 
letters  after  his  name. 

Everyone  admires  our  flat,  because  Mum  keeps 
it  spotless,  and  Dad  keeps  doing  things  to  it.  He 
has  done  it  up  all  over,  and  got  permission  from 
the  Council  to  re-modernize  the  kitchen.  I well 
recall  the  Health  Visitor,  remarking  to  Mum,  ‘You 
could  eat  off  your  floor,  Mrs.  Merrifield.’  It  is  true 
that  you  could  eat  your  lunch  off  Mum’s  floors, 
and  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  you  will  find  every 
corner  spick  and  span. 

Next,  I was  sent  by  the  agency  to  a publisher’s 
for  an  interview,  because  of  being  good  at  English. 
One  look  was  enough!!  My  next  interview  was  a 
success,  and  I am  still  at  Low’s  Chemical  Co.  It  is  a 
modern  block,  with  a quarter  of  an  hour  rest  period, 
morning  and  afternoon.  Mr.  Marwood  is  very  smart 
in  appearance.  He  is  well  spoken,  although  he  has 
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not  got  a university  education  behind  him.  There 
is  special  lighting  over  the  desks,  and  the 
typewriters  are  the  latest  models. 

So  1 am  happy  at  Low’s.  But  1 have  met  other 
people,  of  an  educated  type,  in  the  past  year,  and 
it  has  opened  my  eyes.  It  so  happened  that  1 had 
to  go  to  the  doctor’s  house,  to  fetch  a prescription 
for  my  young  brother,  Trevor,  when  the  epidemic 
was  on.  I rang  the  bell,  and  Mrs  Darby  came  to  the 
door.  She  was  small,  with  fair  hair,  but  too  long, 
and  a green  maternity  dress.  But  she  was  very  nice 
to  me.  I had  to  wait  in  their  living-room,  and  you 
should  have  seen  the  state  it  was  in!  There  were 
broken  toys  on  the  carpet,  and  the  ash  trays  were 
full  up.  There  were  contemporary  pictures  on  the 
walls,  but  the  furniture  was  not  contemporary,  but 
old-fashioned,  with  covers  which  were  past 
standing  up  to  another  wash,  1 should  say.  To  cut 
a long  story  short.  Dr  Darby  and  Mrs  Darby  have 
always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  they  meant 
everything  for  the  best.  Dr  Darby  is  also  short  and 
fair,  and  they  have  three  children,  a girl  and  a boy, 
and  now  a baby  boy. 

When  1 went  that  day  for  the  prescription.  Dr 
Darby  said  to  me,  ‘You  look  pale,  Lorna.  It’s  the 
London  atmosphere.  Come  on  a picnic  with  us,  in 
the  car,  on  Saturday.’  After  that  1 went  with  the 
Darbys  more  and  more.  1 liked  them,  but  I did  not 
like  the  mess,  and  it  was  a surprise.  But  1 also  kept 
in  with  them  for  the  opportunity  of  meeting  people, 
and  Mum  and  Dad  were  pleased  that  1 had  made 
nice  friends.  So  1 did  not  say  anything  about  the 
cracked  lino,  and  the  paintwork  all  chipped.  The 
children’s  clothes  were  very  shabby  for  a doctor, 
and  she  changed  them  out  of  their  school  clothes 
when  they  came  home  from  school,  into  those 
worn-out  garments.  Mum  always  kept  us  spotless 
to  go  out  to  play,  and  I do  not  like  to  say  it,  but 
those  Darby  children  frequently  looked  like  the 
Leary  family,  which  the  Council  evicted  from  our 
block,  as  they  were  far  from  houseproud. 

One  day,  when  1 was  there.  Mavis  (as  1 called 
Mrs  Darby  by  then)  put  her  head  out  the  window, 
and  shouted  to  the  boy,  ‘John,  stop  peeing  over 
the  cabbages  at  once.  Pee  on  the  lawn.’  1 did  not 
know  which  way  to  look.  Mum  would  never  say  a 
word  like  that  from  the  window,  and  1 know  for  a 
fact  that  Trevor  would  never  pass  water  outside, 
not  even  bathing  in  the  sea. 


1 went  there  usually  at  the  week-ends,  but 
sometimes  on  week-days,  after  supper.  They  had 
an  idea  to  make  a match  for  me  with  a chemist’s 
assistant,  whom  they  had  taken  up  too.  He  was  an 
orphan,  and  1 do  not  say  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  that.  But  he  was  not  accustomed  to  those 
little^xtras  that  1 was.  He  was  a good-looking  boy, 
1 will  say  that.  So  1 went  once  to  a dance,  and 
twice  to  films  with  him.  To  look  at,  he  was  quite 
clean  in  appearance.  But  there  was  only  hot  water 
at  the  week-end  at  his  place,  and  he  said  that  a 
bath  once  a week  was  sufficient.  Jim  (as  1 called 
Dr  Darby  by  then)  said  it  was  sufficient  also,  and 
surprised  me.  He  did  not  have  much  money,  and  1 
do  not  hold  that  against  him.  But  there  was  no 
hurry  for  me,  and  I could  wait  for  a man  in  a better 
position,  so  that  1 would  not  miss  those  little  extras. 
So  he  started  going  out  with  a girl  from  the  coffee 
bar,  and  did  not  come  to  the  Darbys  very  much 
then. 

There  were  plenty  of  boys  at  the  office,  but  1 
will  say  this  for  the  Darbys,  they  had  lots  of  friends 
coming  and  going,  and  they  had  interesting 
conversation,  although  sometimes  it  gave  me  a 
surprise,  and  1 did  not  know  where  to  look.  And 
sometimes  they  had  people  who  were  very  down 
and  out,  although  there  is  no  need  to  be.  But  most 
of  the  guests  were  different,  so  it  made  a 
comparison  with  the  boys  at  the  office,  who  were 
not  so  educated  in  their  conversation. 

Now  it  was  near  the  time  for  Mavis  to  have 
her  baby,  and  1 was  to  come  in  at  the  week-end,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  children,  while  the  help  had 
her  day  off.  Mavis  did  not  go  away  to  have  her 
baby,  but  would  have  it  at  home,  in  their  double 
bed,  as  they  did  not  have  twin  beds,  although  he 
was  a doctor.  A girl  1 knew,  in  our  block,  was 
engaged,  but  was  let  down,  and  even  she  had  her 
baby  in  the  labour  ward.  1 was  sure  the  bedroom 
was  not  hygienic  for  having  a baby,  but  I did  not 
mention  it. 

One  day,  after  the  baby  boy  came  along,  they 
took  me  in  the  car  to  the  country,  to  see  Jim’s 
mother.  The  baby  was  put  in  a carry-cot  at  the 
back  of  the  car.  He  began  to  cry,  and  without  a 
word  of  a lie,  Jim  said  to  him  over  his  shoulder, 
“Oh  shut  your  gob,  you  little  bastard.”  I did  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  Mavis  was  smoking  a 
cigarette.  Dad  would  not  dream  of  saying  such  a 


thing  to  Trevor  or  I.  When  we  arrived  at  Jim’s 
mother’s  place,  Jim  said,  ‘It’s  a fourteenth-century 
cottage,  Lorna.’  I could  well  believe  it.  It  was  very 
cracked  and  old,  and  it  made  one  wonder  how 
Jim  could  let  his  old  mother  live  in  this  tumble- 
down  cottage,  as  he  was  so  good  to  everyone  else. 
So  Mavis  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  old  lady 
came.  There  was  not  much  anyone  could  do  to  the 
inside.  Mavis  said,  ‘Isn’t  it  charming,  Lorna?’  If 
that  was  a joke,  it  was  going  too  far.  I said  to  the 
old  Mrs  Darby,  ‘Are  you  going  to  be  re-housed?’ 
but  she  did  not  understand  this,  and  I explained 
how  you  have  to  apply  to  the  Council,  and  keep  at 
them.  But  it  was  funny  that  the  Council  had  not 
done  something  already,  when  they  go  round 
condemning.  Then  old  Mrs  Darby  said,  ‘My  dear,  I 
shall  be  re-housed  in  the  Grave.’  I did  not  know 
where  to  look. 

There  was  a carpet  hanging  on  the  wall,  which 
I think  was  there  to  hide  a damp  spot.  She  had  a 
good  TV  set,  I will  say  that.  But  some  of  the  walls 
were  bare  brick,  and  the  facilities  were  outside, 
through  the  garden.  The  furniture  was  far  from 
new. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  as  I happened  to  go 
to  the  Darbys,  they  were  just  going  off  to  a film 
and  they  took  me  too.  It  was  the  Curzon,  and 
afterwards  we  went  to  a flat  in  Curzon  Street.  It 
was  a very  clean  block,  I will  say  that,  and  there 
were  good  carpets  at  the  entrance.  The  couple  there 
had  contemporary  furniture,  and  they  also  spoke 
about  music.  It  was  a nice  place,  but  there  was  no 
Welfare  Centre  to  the  flats,  where  people  could  go 
for  social  intercourse,  advice  and  guidance.  But 
they  were  well-spoken,  and  I met  Willy  Morley, 
who  was  an  artist.  Willy  sat  beside  me,  and  we 
had  a drink.  He  was  young,  dark,  with  a dark  shirt, 
so  one  could  not  see  right  away  if  he  was  clean. 
Soon  after  this,  Jim  said  to  me,  ‘Willy  wants  to 
paint  you,  Lorna.  But  you’d  better  ask  your  Mum.’ 
Mum  said  it  was  all  right  if  he  was  a friend  of  the 
Darbys. 

I can  honestly  say  that  Willy’s  place  was  the 
most  unhygienic  place  I have  seen  in  my  life.  He 
said  I had  an  unusual  type  of  beauty,  which  he 


must  capture.  This  was  when  we  came  back  to  his 
place  from  the  restaurant.  The  light  was  very  dim, 
but  I could  see  the  bed  had  not  been  made,  and 
the  sheets  were  far  from  clean.  He  said  he  must 
paint  me,  but  I told  Mavis  I did  not  like  to  go  back 
there.  ‘Don’t  you  like  Willy?’  she  asked.  I could 
not  deny  that  I liked  Willy,  in  a way.  There  was 
something  about  him,  I will  say  that.  Mavis  said, 
‘I  hope  he  hasn’t  been  making  a pass  at  you,  Lorna.’ 
I said  he  had  not  done  so,  which  was  almost  true, 
because  he  did  not  attempt  to  go  to  the  full  extent. 
It  was  always  unhygienic  when  I went  to  Willy’s 
place,  and  I told  him  so  once,  but  he  said,  ‘Lorna, 
you  are  a joy.’  He  had  a nice  way,  and  he  took  me 
out  in  his  car,  which  was  a good  one,  but  dirty 
inside,  like  his  place.  Jim  said  one  day,  ‘He  has 
pots  of  money,  Lorna,’  and  Mavis  said,  ‘You  might 
make  a man  of  him,  as  he  is  keen  on  you.’  They 
always  said  Willy  came  from  a good  family. 

But  I saw  that  one  could  not  do  anything  with 
him.  He  would  not  change  his  shirt  very  often,  or 
get  clothes,  but  he  went  round  like  a tramp,  lending 
people  money,  as  I have  seen  with  my  own  eyes. 
His  place  was  in  a terrible  mess,  with  the  empty 
bottles,  and  laundry  in  the  corner.  He  gave  me 
several  gifts  over  the  period,  which  I took  as  he 
would  have  only  given  them  away,  but  he  never 
tried  to  go  to  the  full  extent.  He  never  painted  my 
portrait,  as  he  was  painting  fruit  on  a table  all  that 
time,  and  they  said  his  pictures  were  marvellous, 
and  thought  Willy  and  I were  getting  married. 

One  night,  when  I went  home,  I was  upset  as 
usual,  after  Willy’s  place.  Mum  and  Dad  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  I looked  round  our  kitchen  which  is 
done  in  primrose  and  white.  Then  I went  into  the 
living-room,  where  Dad  has  done  one  wall  in  a 
patterned  paper,  deep  rose  and  white,  and  the  other 
walls  pale  rose,  with  white  woodwork.  The  suite 
is  new,  and  Mum  keeps  everything  beautiful.  So  it 
came  to  me,  all  of  a sudden,  what  a fool  I was, 
going  with  Willy.  I agree  to  equality,  but  as  to  me 
marrying  Willy,  as  I said  to  Mavis,  when  I recall 
his  place,  and  the  good  carpet  gone  greasy,  not  to 
mention  the  paint  oozing  out  of  the  tubes,  I think 
it  would  break  my  heart  to  sink  so  low.’ 


' Muriel  Spark,  "You  Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess"  in  The  Go-Away  Bird  anti  Other  Stories  (London:  Penquin,  Putnan,  Inc.,  1958).  Reproduced 
by  permission  of  David  Uigham  Associates. 
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A Boy  I Knew 


E.  B.  White 


I am  quite  sure  that  the  character  I’m  least  likely 
to  forget  is  a boy  I grew  up  with  and  nowadays 
see  little  of.  I keep  thinking  about  him.  Once  in 
a while  I catch  sight  of  him— down  a lane,  or  just 
coming  out  of  a men’s  washroom.  Sometimes  I 
will  be  gazing  absently  at  my  own  son,  now  nine 
years  old,  and  there  in  his  stead  this  other  boy  will 
be,  blindingly  familiar  yet  wholly  dreamlike  and 
unapproachable.  Although  he  enjoys  a somewhat 
doubtful  corporality,  and  occurs  only  occasionally, 
like  a stitch  in  the  side,  without  him  I should  indeed 
be  lost.  He  is  the  boy  that  once  was  me. 

The  most  memorable  character  in  any  man’s 
life,  and  often  the  most  inspiring,  is  the  lad  that 
once  he  was.  I certainly  can  never  forget  him,  and, 
at  rare  intervals  when  his  trail  crosses  mine,  the 
conjunction  fills  me  with  elation.  Once,  quite  a 
while  ago,  I wrote  a few  verses  which  I put  away 
in  a folder  to  ripen.  With  the  reader’s  kind 
permission  I will  exhume  these  lines  now,  because 
they  explain  briefly  what  I am  getting  at: 

In  the  sudden  mirror  in  the  hall 
I saw  not  my  own  self  at  all, 

I saw  a most  familiar  face: 

My  father  stood  there  in  my  place. 

Returning,  in  the  hall  lamp’s  glare. 

My  own  surprised  and  watery  stare. 

In  thirty  years  my  son  shall  see 
Not  himself  standing  there,  but  me. 

This  bitter  substitution,  or  transmigration,  one 
generation  with  another,  must  be  an  experience 
which  has  disturbed  men  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  There  comes  a moment  when  you  discover 
yourself  in  your  father’s  shoes,  saying  his  say, 
putting  on  his  act,  even  looking  as  he  looked;  and 
in  that  moment  everything  is  changed,  because  if 
you  are  your  father,  then  your  son  must  be  you. 
Or  something  like  that — it’s  never  quite  clear.  But 
anyway  you  begin  to  think  of  this  early  or  original 
self  as  someone  apart,  a separate  character,  not 
someone  you  once  were  but  someone  you  once 
knew. 

I remember  once  taking  an  overnight  journey 


with  my  son  in  a Pullman  compartment.  He  slept 
in  the  lower  berth,  handy  to  the  instrument  panel 
containing  fan  and  light  controls;  I slept  in  the 
upper.  Early  in  the  morning  I awoke  and  from  my 
vantage  point  looked  down.  My  boy  had  raised 
the  shade  a few  inches  and  was  ingesting  the 
moving  world.  In  that  instant  I encountered  my 
unforgettable  former  self:  it  seemed  as  though  it 
were  I who  was  down  there  in  the  lower  berth 
looking  out  of  the  train  window  just  as  the  sky 
was  growing  light,  absorbing  the  incredible  wonder 
of  fields,  houses,  bakery  trucks,  and  before- 
breakfast world,  tasting  the  sweetness  and 
scariness  of  things  seen  and  only  half  understood — 
the  train  penetrating  the  morning,  the  child 
penetrating  the  meaning  of  the  morning  and  of 
the  future.  To  this  child  the  future  was  always  like 
a high  pasture,  a little  frightening,  full  of  herds  of 
steers  and  of  intimations  of  wider  prospects,  of 
trysts  with  fate,  of  vague  passionate  culminations 
and  the  nearness  to  sky  and  to  groves,  of  juniper 
smells  and  sweet-fern  in  a broiling  noon  sun.  The 
future  was  one  devil  of  a fine  place,  but  it  was  a 
long  while  on  the  way. 

This  boy  (I  mean  the  one  I can’t  forget)  had  a 
good  effect  on  me.  He  was  a cyclist  and  an  early 
riser.  Although  grotesque  in  action,  he  was  of  noble 
design.  He  lived  a life  of  enchantment;  virtually 
everything  he  saw  and  heard  was  being  seen  and 
heard  by  him  for  the  first  time,  so  he  gave  it  his 
whole  attention.  He  took  advantage  of  any  slight 
elevation  of  ground  or  of  spirit,  and  if  there  was  a 
fence  going  his  way,  he  mounted  it  and  escaped 
the  commonplace  by  a matter  of  four  feet.  I 
discovered  in  his  company  the  satisfactions  of  life’s 
interminable  quest;  he  was  always  looking  for 
something  that  had  no  name  and  no  whereabouts, 
and  not  finding  it.  He  either  knew  instinctively  or 
he  soon  found  out  that  seeking  was  more 
instructive  than  finding,  that  journeys  were  more 
rewarding  than  destinations.  (I  picked  up  a little 
of  that  from  him,  and  have  found  it  of  some  use.) 

He  was  saddled  with  an  unusual  number  of 
worries,  it  seems  to  me,  but  faith  underlay  them — 
a faith  nourished  by  the  natural  world  rather  than 


by  the  supernatural  or  the  spiritual.  There  was  a 
lake,  and  at  the  water’s  edge  a granite  rock 
upholstered  with  lichen.  This  was  his  pew,  and 
the  sermon  went  on  forever. 

He  travelled  light,  so  that  he  was  always  ready 
for  a change  of  pace  or  of  direction  and  was  in  a 
position  to  explore  any  opportunity  and  become  a 
part  of  any  situation,  unhampered.  He  spent  an 
appalling  amount  of  time  in  a semidormant  state 
on  curbstones,  pier-heads,  moles,  stringpieces, 
carriage  blocks,  and  porch  steps,  absorbing  the 
anecdotes,  logic  and  technique  of  artisans.  He 
would  travel  miles  to  oversee  a new  piece  of 
construction. 

1 remember  this  boy  with  affection,  and  feel 
no  embarrassment  in  idealizing  him.  He  himself 
was  an  idealist  of  shocking  proportions.  He  had  a 
fine  capacity  for  melancholy  and  the  gift  of 
sadness.  1 never  knew  anybody  on  whose  spirit 
the  weather  had  such  a devastating  effect.  A shift 
of  wind,  or  of  mood,  could  wither  him.  There 
would  be  times  when  a dismal  sky  conspired  with 
a forlorn  side  street  to  create  a moment  of  such 
profound  bitterness  that  the  world’s  accumulated 
sorrow  seemed  to  gather  in  a solid  lump  in  his 
heart.  The  appearance  of  a coasting  hill  softening 
in  a thaw,  the  look  of  backyards  along  the  railroad 
tracks  on  hot  afternoons,  the  faces  of  people  in 
trolley  cars  on  Sunday— these  could  and  did  engulf 
him  in  a vast  wave  of  depression.  He  dreaded 
Sunday  afternoon  because  it  had  been  deliberately 
written  in  a minor  key. 

He  dreaded  Sunday  also  because  it  was  the 
day  he  spent  worrying  about  going  back  to  school 
on  Monday.  School  was  consistently  frightening, 
not  so  much  in  realization  as  in  anticipation.  He 
went  to  school  for  sixteen  years  and  was  uneasy 
and  full  of  dread  the  entire  time— sixteen  years  of 
worrying  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  speak  a 
piece  in  the  assembly  hall.  It  was  an  amazing  test 
of  human  fortitude.  Every  term  was  a nightmare 
of  suspense. 

The  fear  he  had  of  making  a public  appearance 
on  a platform  seemed  to  find  a perverse 
compensation,  for  he  made  frequent  voluntary 
appearances  in  natural  amphitheaters  before 
hostile  audiences,  addressing  himself  to  squalls 
and  thunderstorms,  rain  and  darkness,  alone  in 
rented  canoes.  His  survival  is  something  of  a 


mystery,  as  he  was  neither  very  expert  nor  very 
strong.  Fighting  natural  disturbances  was  the  only 
sort  of  fighting  he  enjoyed.  He  would  run  five 
blocks  to  escape  a boy  who  was  after  him,  but  he 
would  stand  up  to  any  amount  of  punishment  from 
the  elements.  He  swam  from  the  rocks  of  Hunter’s 
Island,  often  at  night,  making  his  way  there  alone 
and  afraid  along  the  rough,  dark  trail  from  the  end 
of  the  bridge  (where  the  house  was  where  they 
sold  pie)  up  the  hill  and  through  the  silent  woods 
and  across  the  marsh  to  the  rocks.  He  hated  bathing 
beaches  and  the  smell  of  bathhouses,  and  would 
go  to  any  amount  of  trouble  to  avoid  the  pollution 
of  undressing  in  a stall. 

This  boy  felt  for  animals  a kinship  he  never 
felt  for  people.  Against  considerable  opposition  and 
with  woefully  inadequate  equipment,  he  managed 
to  provide  himself  with  animals,  so  that  he  would 
never  be  without  something  to  tend.  He  kept 
pigeons,  dogs,  snakes,  polliwogs,  turtles,  rabbits, 
lizards,  singing  birds,  chameleons,  caterpillars  and 
mice.  The  total  number  of  hours  he  spent  just 
standing  watching  animals,  or  refilling  their  water 
pans,  would  be  impossible  to  estimate;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  what  he  got  out  of  it.  In  spring  he 
felt  a sympathetic  vibration  with  earth’s 
renascence,  and  set  a hen.  He  always  seemed  to 
be  under  some  strange  compulsion  to  assist  the 
processes  of  incubation  and  germination,  as  though 
without  him  they  might  fail  and  the  earth  grow 
old  and  die.  To  him  a miracle  was  essentially  egg- 
shaped.  (It  occurs  to  me  that  his  faith  in  animals 
has  been  justified  by  event  of  recent  years:  animals, 
by  comparison  with  men,  seem  to  have  been 
conducting  themselves  with  poise  and  dignity.) 

In  love  he  was  unexcelled.  His  whole  existence 
was  a poem  of  tender  and  heroic  adoration.  He 
harbored  delusions  of  perfection,  and  with 
consummate  skill  managed  to  weave  the  opposite 
sex  into  them,  while  keeping  his  distance.  His 
search  for  beauty  was  always  vaguely  identified 
with  his  search  for  the  ideal  of  love,  and  took  him 
into  districts  which  he  would  otherwise  never  have 
visited.  Though  I seldom  see  him  these  days,  when 
I do  I notice  he  still  wears  that  grave  inquiring 
expression  as  he  peers  into  the  faces  of  passers- 
by,  convinced  that  some  day  he  will  find  there  the 
answer  to  his  insistent  question. 

As  I say,  I feel  no  embarrassment  in  describing 


this  character,  because  there  is  nothing  personal 
in  it— I have  rather  lost  track  of  him  and  he  has 
escaped  me  and  is  just  a strange  haunting  memory, 
like  the  memory  of  love.  I do  not  consider  him  in 
any  way  unusual  or  special;  he  was  quite  ordinary 


and  had  all  the  standard  defects.  They  seem 
unimportant.  It  was  his  splendor  that  matters— 
the  unforgettable  splendor.  No  wonder  I feel  queer 
when  I run  into  him.  I guess  all  men  do.^ 


' E.  B.  White,  “A  Boy  I Knew,”  in  The  Reader’s  Digest,  June  1940,  20.  Reproduced  by  permission  by  the  Estate  of  E.  B.  White  and  The 
Reader’s  Digest. 
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Basil  Johnston 
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Hollywood  grew  fast  and  big.  By  the  1930s 
there  were  many  studios  employing  many 
actors  in  the  production  of  many  motion 
pictures.  Within  the  same  few  years  as  the  studios 
got  bigger,  techniques  improved;  as  techniques 
improved  so  did  the  quality  of  acting;  and  as  acting 
got  better,  so  did  the  range  and  variety  of  themes 
enlarge.  And  of  course  viewers’  tastes  became  more 
refined  and  discriminating,  requiring  of  Hollywood 
and  the  studios  more  authenticity  and  less 
artificiality  in  their  productions. 

And  the  studios  were  willing  to  oblige. 

It  was  decided  by  the  producer  and  director  of 
a major  studio  planning  a western  picture  with 
either  Hoot  Gibson,  Tom  Mix,  or  Ken  Maynard  as 
the  principal  star,  to  hire  real  Indians  to  take  part 
in  the  production.  With  real  Indians  the  advantages 
were  obvious.  Besides  lending  authenticity  to  the 
motion  picture,  Indians  represented  a substantial 
saving.  Their  natural  pigmentation  would  reduce 
expenses  in  cosmetics  and  make-up  artistics;  their 
natural  horsemanship  would  save  time  and 
expenses  usually  incurred  in  training  greenhorns 
to  ride;  their  possession  of  herds  of  ponies  would 
save  time  and  outlay  in  the  rental  and  feeding  of 
horses;  and  their  natural  talent  for  art  would 
obviate  the  need  for  anthropologists  to  act  as 
consultants  in  authenticating  Indian  art  and  design. 
The  only  expense  to  be  incurred  was  the  fee  of 
$2.00  per  day  for  movie  extras. 

Management  calculated  that  500  Indians  along 
with  500  horses  were  needed  for  no  more  than 
two  days  to  shoot  an  attack  upon  a wagon-train. 
The  producer  and  the  director  also  decided  that 
there  would  be  substantial  savings  by  establishing 
the  location  of  the  filming  near  an  Indian 
reservation  somewhere  in  the  west. 

Inquiries,  preliminary  and  cursory,  made  of 
historians  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Washington  indicated  that  the  Crow  Indians  of 
Montana,  having  retained  their  traditions  and  still 
owning  large  herds  of  horses,  would  be  best  suited 
for  a motion  picture  of  the  kind  planned  by  the 
studio.  Besides,  the  terrain  in  the  area  was  genuine 
honest-to-goodness  Indian  country,  excellent  for 


camera  work. 

Negotiations  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  permission  to  treat  with  the  Crows  for  their 
services  as  actors  and  for  the  provision  of  horses  | 
began  at  once.  Permission  was  granted  by  I 
Washington;  and  the  Crows  were  more  than  willing  | 
to  take  part.  I 

Crew  and  cast  arrived  by  train  in  Billings,  | 
Montana.  Anxious  to  get  started  and  to  finish  | 
shooting  the  siege  of  a wagon-train  in  as  short  a I 
time  as  possible,  the  producer  and  director  sent  a I 
limousine  to  the  reservation  to  fetch  the  chief.  I 

Over  a meal  with  the  chief  and  his  retinue  of  I 
councillors  and  hangers-on,  the  producer,  portly  f 
and  bald,  beneath  a cloud  of  smoke  produced  by  | 
a fat  cigar,  informed  the  chief  that  it  was  a great  I 
privilege  to  work  with  the  Crows  and  that  it  was  I 
an  honour  and  a distinction  for  his  studio  to  set  I 
precedent  in  the  entire  industry  by  being  the  first  | 
to  use  real,  live,  honest-to-goodness  Indians  in  a I 
motion  picture.  For  the  Crows,  it  would  mean  fame  I 
and  national  recognition  . . . and  money  ...  $2.00  i 
a day  for  those  taking  part;  $I  .00  per  day  for  those  I 
providing  horses;  and  $1.00  per  day  for  those 
providing  art  work  and  the  loan  of  teepees. 

An  interpreter  translated  for  the  chief. 

The  producer  smiled  and  blew  a cloud  of  smoke 
out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth.  The  Crow  responded  I 
‘How!  How!  How!’ 

‘It  shouldn’t  take  long  chief,  three  or  four  days 
...  no  more.  A day  to  get  ready  and  two  or  three 
to  film  the  scene.  We  don’t  want  to  interfere  too 
much  in  your  affairs,  you’ve  probably  got  a lot  to 
do  and  ...  we  are  working  under  a pretty  tight 
schedule.’ 

The  interpreter  relayed  this  information  to  the 
chief. 

‘Now  chief.  We  want  500  warriors;  500  horses; 
bows  and  arrows  and  . . . maybe  fifty  or  so  rifles 
. . . feathers,  head-dresses,  buckskin  jackets,  and 
. . . buckskin  leggings  . . . and  four  or  five  people 
who  can  paint  designs  on  horses  and  put  make-up 
on  warriors.’  The  producer  continued,  ‘The  scene 
itself  will  be  easy.  The  warriors  will  attack  the 
wagon-train  at  daybreak.  It  shouldn’t  take  more 
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than  half  an  hour.  Very  easy,  really  don’t  need  any 
j.  rehearsals.  My  colleague  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 

' Probably  the  easiest  two  bucks  you’ll  ever  make 
...  cash,  as  soon  as  the  scene’s  shot.  Can  you  get 
all  this  stuff  by  tomorrow  night,  chief?’  And  the 
i producer  flicked  ashes  from  his  fat  cigar. 

The  interpreter  prattling  in  Crow  to  his  chief 
and  councillors  pounded  the  table,  slashed  the  air, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  to  emphasize  his  message 
to  his  listeners,  who  looked  dumbfounded. 
Nevertheless  they  injected  a ‘How!  Howl’ 
frequently  enough  into  the  discourse  to  intimate 
some  understanding. 

The  chief  said  something. 

‘How  many  horses?’ 

‘500,  the  producer  might  even  settle  for  450.’ 

The  interpreter  addressed  his  chief  who  shook 
his  head  grunting  ‘Howl’ 

‘Ain’t  got  500  horses,’  the  interpreter  said  sadly. 

‘450?’ 

‘Ain’t  dat  many  on  de  reservation.’ 

‘300?’ 

‘No,  not  dat  many:  not  like  long  time  ago.’ 

‘Well!  How  many  have  you  got?’  the  producer 
asked,  his  face  pinching  into  worried  lines  and  his 
voice  losing  its  cheer  and  vitality. 

‘Maybe  10  ...  20  ...  an’  not  very  good  dem.’ 

‘Keeee  . . . rice  . . . !’  And  the  producer  bit  a 
chunk  of  cigar,  crushing  the  other  end  in  the 
ashtray.  ‘Are  there  any  horses  around  here?’ 

‘Yeah.  Ranchers  and  farmers  got  dem.’ 

To  his  assistant,  the  producer  instructed  ‘Get 
500  horses  by  tomorrow  evening.  We  have  to  shoot 
that  scene  next  morning  with  the  Indians  charging 
down  the  slope.’ 

The  interpreter  whispered  to  his  chief  who 
shook  his  head. 

‘Say,  mister,’  the  interpreter  addressed  the 
producer,  ‘how  about  saddles?’ 

‘Saddles!’  the  word  erupted. 

‘Yeah,  saddles.’ 

There  was  a moment  of  cosmic  silence. 
‘Saddles!’  the  producer  repeated  mouthing  the 
word  in  disbelief.  ‘What  do  you  mean  . . . saddles! 
You’re  all  going  to  ride  bare-back.  This  film  is  going 
to  be  authentic  . . . who  ever  heard  of  Indians 
riding  on  saddles  . . . supposed  to  be  the  finest 
horsemen  in  the  world.’ 

The  interpreter  stiffened  in  fright  at  the  thought 


that  he  might  be  one  of  the  warriors  to  ride  bare- 
back,  and  he  hung  his  head. 

‘Don’t  know  how  to  ride  ...  us.  Forgot 
how  . . . long  time  ago  . . . Need  saddles  . . . might 
fall  off  an’  git  hurt  . . . us.’ 

‘This  is  incredible!  . . . unbelievable!  ...  no 
horses!  . . . can’t  ride!’  . . . the  producer  gasped  as 
he  sank  into  the  chair.  ‘Keeeeee-rice.’ 

Hope  waning  from  his  brow  and  voice,  the 
producer  tried  ‘You  still  got  bows  an’  arrows?’ 

The  interpreter  slouched  even  lower  ‘No!  Got 
none  of  dem  t’ings,  us.’ 

‘Buckskin  outfits?’ 

‘No,’  another  shameful  shrug. 

‘Moccasins?’ 

‘Some,’  a little  brighter. 

‘Head-dresses?’ 

‘Maybe  two,  three— very  old  dem.’ 

‘Teepees?’ 

‘No  more — live  in  houses  us.’ 

‘Anyone  know  Indian  designs  . . . you  know — 
war  paint  for  warriors  . . . and  horses?’ 

‘Don’t  t’ink  so  . . . everybody  forgot.’ 

The  producer  groaned.  ‘This  is  astounding  . . . 
I can’t  believe  it  ...  No  horses  . . . can’t  ride  . . . 
no  teepees  ...  no  buckskin  ...  no  ...  no  moccasins 
...  no  ...  no  head-dresses  . . . and  . . . probably 
not  even  loin-cloths  . . .’  and  he  was  quivering.  ‘It 
boggles  the  mind.’ 

‘What  do  we  do?’  the  director  asked. 

For  several  moments  the  producer  assessed  the 
circumstances,  and  possessing  an  analytical  mind 
he  stated  what  needed  to  be  done. 

‘With  all  our  crew  and  cast  here,  and  with  our 
wagon-train  and  cannon  and  horses,  we  can’t  very 
well  go  back  now.  We’ll  have  to  train  these  Indians 
to  ride.  Now  . . . Adams,’  the  producer’s  assistant, 
‘I  want  you  to  get  on  the  line  right  away.  Get  a guy 
who  knows  something  about  Indians,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I want  you  to  get  maybe 
a dozen  chiefs’  outfits;  and  500  loin-cloths,  bows 
an’  arrows  for  everyone,  about  a dozen  head- 
dresses and  moccasins  . . . everything  we  need  to 
make  these  Indians  . . . Indians.  Is  that  clear?  And 
get  those  horses  by  tomorrow  night.’ 

‘Yes  sir!’ 

‘In  the  meantime.  I’ll  call  the  studio  office  for 
more  money.  Let’s  get  movin’.’ 

The  assistant  went  out. 
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‘How  long  we  gotta  stay  in  this  miserable  God- 
forsaken cow-town?  Ken  Maynard  inquired. 

‘Coupla  weeks  . . . maybe.’ 

Ken  Maynard  groaned. 

‘Now!’  directing  his  cigar  at  the  interpreter  and 
his  remarks  to  the  chief,  the  producer  said,  ‘Tell 
the  chief  to  get  500  young  men  to  learn  to  ride 
bare-back;  an’  to  learn  fast.’ 

The  interpreter  apprised  his  chief  of  the 
message.  The  chief  responded. 

‘He  say  $2.00  a day!’ 

‘Keeee-rice!  Tell  him,  okay!’ 

Two  mornings  later,  500  horses  borrowed  and 
rented  from  the  local  ranchers  were  delivered  to 
the  Indian  reservation.  500  Crows  began  practising 
the  art  of  horsemanship  at  once,  and  in  earnest. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  many  Crows  shied  away 
from  the  horses,  just  as  many  horses  shied  away 
from  the  Crows,  so  that  there  was  much  anxious 
circling  of  horses  around  Indians  and  Indians 
around  horses,  pulling  and  jerking  midst  the 
clamour  of  pleas  ‘Whoa!  Whoa!  Steady  there 
Nellie!  Easy  there!’  all  in  Crow;  and  the  horses 
perhaps  because  they  were  unfamiliar  with  Crow 
refusing  to  ‘whoa.’  Eventually,  horses  and  Crows 
overcame  their  mutual  distrust  and  suspicions  and 
animosities  to  enable  the  Indians  to  mount  their 
beasts. 

There  were  of  course  some  casualties,  a few 
broken  legs,  sprained  ankles,  cracked  ribs,  and 
bruised  behinds  suffered  by  the  novices  on  the  first 
day.  But  by  the  third  day  most  of  the  young  men, 
while  not  accomplished  equestrians,  were  able  to 
ride  passably  well;  that  is,  they  fell  off  their  mounts 
less  often. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  equipment,  bows  and 
arrows,  head-dresses,  moccasins,  loin-cloths, 
shipped  by  express  from  Washington,  one  day  was 
set  aside  for  the  Crow  warriors  to  practise  shooting 
arrows  from  bows,  first  from  a standing  position 
and  then  from  horseback.  There  were  a few  more 
casualties  but  nothing  serious. 

Along  with  the  equipment  came  twelve  make- 
up artists  accompanied  by  an  anthropologist  to 
advise  the  artists  in  warpaint  designs  and  to  instruct 
the  Crow  in  war-whooping.  Twelve  immense 
pavilions  were  erected,  outside  of  each  bill  boards 
bearing  symbols  and  markings  representative  of 
warrior  war-paint  and  horse-paint  designs.  Each 


Indian  having  selected  the  design  that  best  suited 
his  taste  and  his  horse  entered  a pavilion  where 
he  and  his  steed  were  painted,  emerging  at  the 
other  end  of  the  massive  tent  looking  very  fierce 
and  ready  for  war. 

The  movie  moguls  decided  that  they  would  film 
the  siege  of  the  wagon-train  at  5 a.m.  regardless  of 
the  readiness  of  the  Indians.  ‘So  what  if  a few  Red- 
skins fall  off  their  horses  ...  be  more  realistic.’ 

As  planned  and  according  to  script  ten  Crows, 
dressed  in  white  buckskin  heavily  beaded  and 
wearing  war-bonnets  to  represent  leadership,  along 
with  450  warriors  wearing  only  loin-cloths  and 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  were  assembled  in  a 
shallow  depression  unseen  from  the  wagon-train. 
The  horses  pawed  the  ground  and  snorted  and 
whinnied,  while  the  director,  producer,  assorted 
assistants,  and  camera-men  waited  for  the  sun  to 
cast  its  beams  upon  the  wagon-train.  When  that 
critical  moment  occurred,  signalled  by  an  assistant 
with  a wave  of  an  arm,  the  director  shouted  ‘Action! 
Cameras  roll!’ 

450  Indians  on  450  horses  erupted  over  the  lip 
of  the  valley  a ‘hoopin’  an’  a hollerin’,  their  savage 
war-cries  splitting  the  air  while  1800  hooves 
thundered  down  the  slope,  shaking  the  earth. 
Wagon-train  passengers  spilled  out  of  covered- 
wagons,  splashed  up  from  blankets,  seized  rifles, 
yelling  ‘Injuns!  Injuns!’  and  hurled  themselves 
behind  boxes  and  crates  and  barrels  and  began 
firing.  At  one  end  of  the  valley,  Ken  Maynard  on 
his  white  charger  waited  for  his  cue;  at  the  other 
end  fifty  cavalrymen  waited  to  charge  to  the  rescue. 
Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  The  Crows,  a ‘hoopin’  an’  a 
hollerin’  were  riding  round  and  round  the  wagon- 
train,  firing  their  arrows  into  the  covered  wagon 
and  into  boxes  and  crates  and  barrels.  Bang!  Bang! 
Bang!  Round  and  round  rode  the  Crows. 

‘Cut!  Cut!  Cut!’  everyone  was  shouting.  ‘Cut! 
Cut!  Cut!  everyone  was  waving  his  arms.  Cut!  Cut! 
Cut!  450  Crows,  yelling  whoa!  whoa!  whoa! 
brought  their  steeds  to  a halt. 

The  director,  also  on  a horse,  was  livid  with 
rage.  He  almost  choked.  ‘Somebody’s  gotta  die; 
when  you’re  shot,  you  fall  off  your  horse  and  die. 
Don’t  you  understand?’ 

The  Indians  nodded  and  grunted  ‘How!  How!’ 

The  director  in  disgust  rode  off  leaving  the  cast 
and  crew  to  repair  3000  to  4000  punctures  and 
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perforations  inflicted  by  arrows  on  the  canvas  of 
the  covered  wagons.  Six  members  of  the  cast 
suffering  injuries  from  stray  arrows  needed  medical 
attention.  The  Indians,  with  the  arrows  they  had 
recovered,  retired  to  the  reservation  to  mend  their 
weapons. 

Just  before  sun-up  next  day  there  was  a final 
admonition.  ‘Get  it  done  right  this  time!’  The 
warriors  responded  ‘How!  How!’ 

At  the  hand  signal,  ‘Action!  Cameras  roll!’  were 
uttered. 

450  Indians  on  450  horses  boiled  over  the  lip 
of  the  valley,  a ‘hoopin  an’  a hollerin’,  their  savage 
war  cries  rending  the  peace,  while  1800  hooves 
pounded  down  the  slope  convulsing  the  ground. 
Wagon-train  patrons  scurried  out  of  covered 
wagons,  sprang  from  blankets,  seized  their  rifles, 
yelling  ‘Injuns!  Injuns!’  and  dove  behind  boxes 
and  crates  and  barrels  and  began  firing.  Bang! 
Bang!  Bang! 

Seventy-five  of  the  Crows,  a ‘hoopin’  an’  a 
hollerin’  fell  off  their  horses.  Bang!  Bang!  Bang! 
200  more  Crows,  a ‘hoopin’  an’  a hollerin’  spun 
off  their  mounts.  Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  The  rest 
pitched  off  their  steeds  who  fled  in  all  directions. 

‘Cut!  Cut!  Cut!’  everyone  was  shouting.  450 
Crows  suspended  their  moanin’  an’  a groanin’  an’ 
a rollin’  on  the  ground,  even  though  many  had 
sustained  real  injuries,  to  listen  to  and  to  watch 
the  director. 

There  was  a torrent  of  curses,  sulphuric  glares, 
which  eventually  subsided  into  mutterings,  the  gist 
of  which  was  relayed  by  the  interpreter  to  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  ‘that  not  everyone  should  have  fallen 
off  his  horse.’  To  this  the  chief  replied  $2.00. 

The  scene  was  re-enacted  the  next  day  without 
incident.  After  the  shooting  there  were  hand-shakes 
all  around;  the  expressions  of  admiration  tendered 
by  Ken  Maynard  to  the  Crows  for  the  speed  with 


which  they  had  developed  horsemanship, 
remarking  that  ‘it  must  be  in-bred.’ 

Crew  and  cast  were  celebrating  over  wine  and 
whiskey,  cheese  and  crackers,  when  the  film  editor 
summoned  the  director.  ‘Come  here  and  look  at 
these,’  he  said,  thrusting  a magnifying  glass  to  his 
superior.  The  director  held  the  film  strip  against 
the  light;  he  applied  the  magnifying  glass  to  the 
stills. 

‘Sun-glasses!  Keeee-rice  . . . sun-glasses  . . . 
those  damned  Indians.  Keeee-rice  . . . what  next 

When  told,  the  producer  kicked  a chair  after 
hurling  a bottle  into  a corner:  for  close  to  ten 
minutes  he  cursed  Indians.  But  it  was  useless,  the 
scene  had  to  be  shot  again. 

Horses  and  Indians  had  to  be  recalled  and 
reassembled  for  retakes  for  which  the  good  chief 
demanded  $2.00  for  his  people.  It  took  another 
week  before  the  wagon-train  siege  was  filmed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  producer  and  his  director. 
In  the  interim  there  were  two  days  of  rain,  one 
filming  aborted  by  several  Crows  wearing  watches, 
an  extra  filming  of  a prairie  fire  ignited  by  Ken 
Maynard  that  miscarried  because  several  Crow 
warriors,  supposedly  dead,  moved  to  avoid  getting 
burned  during  a critical  segment  of  the  filming. 
When  the  first  real  epic  of  ‘Cowboys  and  Indians’ 
was  finally  done,  the  Crows  were  jubilant,  indebted 
to  their  chief  for  the  prosperity  and  lasting  renown 
that  he  exacted  during  difficult  times.  The  producer 
and  director,  cast  and  crew,  departed  in  disquiet 
over  having  exceeded  their  budget. 

But  whatever  doubts  the  producer  and  the 
director  might  have  entertained  were  more  than 
vindicated  by  reviews  of  the  film  in  which  the 
horsemanship  of  the  Crow  was  acclaimed  and  the 
genius  of  the  producer  for  his  vision  and  for  his 
foresight  in  using  Indians  in  motion  pictures.^ 


’ Basil  Johnston,  “Cowboys  and  Indians,”  in  First  People,  First  Voices,  ed.  Penny  Petrone  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1983) 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Beverley  Slopen  Literary  Agency. 
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Jewish  Christmas 


Fredelle  Bmser  Maynard 


Christmas,  when  I was  young,  was  the  season 
of  bitterness.  Lights  beckoned  and  tinsel 
shone,  store  windows  glowed  with  mysterious 
promise,  but  I knew  the  brilliance  was  not  for  me. 
Being  Jewish,  1 had  long  grown  accustomed  to 
isolation  and  difference.  Difference  was  in  my  bones 
and  blood,  and  in  the  pattern  of  my  separate  life. 
My  parents  were  conspicuously  unlike  other 
children’s  parents  in  our  predominantly  Norwegian 
community.  Where  my  schoolmates  were 
surrounded  by  blond  giants  appropriate  to  a village 
called  Birch  Hills,  my  family  suggested  still  the 
Russian  plains  from  which  they  had  emigrated  years 
before.  My  handsome  father  was  a big  man,  but  big 
without  any  suggestion  of  physical  strength  or  agility; 
one  could  not  imagine  him  at  the  wheel  of  a tractor. 
In  a town  that  was  all  wheat  and  cattle,  he  seemed 
the  one  man  wholly  devoted  to  urban  pursuits:  he 
operated  a general  store.  Instead  of  the  native 
costume— overalls  and  mackinaws — he  wore  city 
suits  and  pearl-grey  spats.  In  winter  he  was  splendid 
in  a plushy  chinchilla  coat  with  velvet  collar,  his 
black  curly  hair  an  extension  of  the  high  Astrakhan 
hat  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Ukraine.  I was 
proud  of  his  good  looks,  and  yet  uneasy  about  their 
distinctly  oriental  flavor. 

My  mother’s  difference  was  of  another  sort.  Her 
beauty  was  not  so  much  foreign  as  timeless.  My 
friends  had  slender  young  Scandinavian  mothers, 
light  of  foot  and  blue  of  eye;  my  mother  was  short 
and  heavyset,  but  with  a face  of  classic  proportions. 
Years  later  I found  her  in  the  portraits  of  Ingres  and 
Corot— face  a delicate  oval,  brown  velvet  eyes, 
brown  silk  hair  centrally  parted  and  drawn  back  in 
a lustrous  coil— but  in  those  days  I saw  only  that 
she  too  was  different.  As  for  my  grandparents,  they 
were  utterly  unlike  the  benevolent,  apple-cheeked 
characters  who  presided  over  happy  families  in  my 
favorite  stories.  (Evidently  all  those  happy  families 
were  gentile.)  My  grandmother  had  no  fringed  shawl, 
no  steel-rimmed  glasses.  (She  read,  if  at  all,  with 
the  help  of  a magnifying  glass  from  Woolworth’s.) 
Ignorant,  apparently,  of  her  natural  role  as  gentle 
occupant  of  the  rocking  chair,  she  was  ignorant  too 
of  the  world  outside  her  apartment  in  remote 
Winnipeg.  She  had  brought  Odessa  with  her,  and— 
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on  my  rare  visits — she  smiled  lovingly, 
uncomprehendingly,  across  an  ocean  of  time  and 
space.  Even  more  unreal  was  my  grandfather,  a black 
cap  and  a long  beard  bent  over  the  Talmud.  I felt  for 
him  a kind  of  amused  tenderness,  but  I was  glad 
that  my  schoolmates  could  not  see  him. 

At  home  we  spoke  another  language— Yiddish 
or  Russian— and  ate  rich  foods  whose  spicy  odors 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  neighbors’  cooking.  We 
did  not  go  to  church  or  belong  to  clubs  or,  it  seemed, 
take  any  meaningful  part  in  the  life  of  the  town. 
Our  social  roots  went,  not  down  into  the  foreign 
soil  on  which  fate  had  deposited  us,  but  outwards, 
in  delicate,  sensitive  connections,  to  other  Jewish 
families  in  other  lonely  prairie  towns.  Sundays,  they 
congregated  around  our  table,  these  strangers  who 
were  brothers;  I saw  that  they  too  ate  knishes  and 
spoke  with  faintly  foreign  voices,  but  I could  not 
feel  for  them  or  for  their  silent  swarthy  children  the 
kinship  I knew  I owed  to  all  those  who  had  been, 
like  us,  both  chosen  and  abandoned. 

All  year  I walked  in  the  shadow  of  difference; 
but  at  Christmas  above  all,  I tasted  it  sour  on  my 
tongue.  There  was  no  room  at  the  tree.  “You  have 
Hanukkah,”  my  father  reminded  me.  “That  is  oar 
holiday.”  I knew  the  story,  of  course— how,  over 
two  thousand  years  ago,  my  people  had  triumphed 
over  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  and  how  a single  jar 
of  holy  oil  had  miraculously  burned  eight  days  and 
nights  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  I thought  of  my 
father  lighting  each  night  another  candle  in  the 
menorah,  my  mother  and  I beside  him  as  he  recited 
the  ancient  prayer:  “Blessed  art  Thou,  O Lord  our 
God,  ruler  of  the  universe,  who  has  sanctified  us  by 
thy  commandments  and  commanded  us  to  kindle 
the  light  of  Hanukkah.”  Yes,  we  had  our  miracle 
too.  But  how  could  it  stand  against  the  glamor  of 
Christmas?  What  was  gelt,  the  traditional  gift  coins, 
to  a sled  packed  with  surprises?  What  was  Judas 
Maccabaeus  the  liberator  compared  with  the  Christ 
child  in  the  manger?  To  my  sense  of  exclusion  was 
added  a sense  of  shame.  “You  killed  Christ!”  said 
the  boys  on  the  playground.  “Yoa  killed  him!”  I knew 
none  of  the  facts  behind  this  awful  accusation,  but 
I was  afraid  to  ask.  I was  even  afraid  to  raise  my 
voice  in  the  chorus  of  “Come  All  Ye  Faithful”  lest  I 


be  struck  down  for  my  unfaithfulness  by  my  own 
God,  the  wrathful  Jehovah.  With  ail  the  passion  of 
my  child’s  heart  I longed  for  a younger,  more 
compassionate  deity  with  flowing  robe  and  silken 
hair.  Reluctant  conscript  to  a doomed  army,  I longed 
to  change  sides.  I longed  for  Christmas. 

Although  my  father  was  in  all  things  else  the 
soul  of  indulgence,  in  this  one  matter  he  stood  firm 
as  Moses.  “You  cannot  have  a tree,  herzele.  You 
shouldn’t  even  want  to  sing  the  carols.  You  are  a 
Jew.”  I turned  the  words  over  in  my  mind  and  on 
my  tongue.  What  was  it,  to  be  a Jew  in  Birch  Hills, 
Saskatchewan?  Though  my  father  spoke  of 
Jewishness  as  a special  distinction,  as  far  as  I could 
see  it  was  an  inheritance  without  a kingdom,  a check 
on  a bank  that  had  failed.  Being  Jewish  was  mostly 
not  doing  things  other  people  did— not  eating  pork, 
not  going  to  Sunday  school,  not  entering,  even 
playfully,  into  childhood  romances,  because  the  only 
boys  around  were  goyishe  boys.  I remember,  when  I 
was  five  or  six,  falling  in  love  with  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales.  Of  the  many  arguments  with  which  Mama 
might  have  dampened  my  ardor,  she  chose  surely 
the  most  extraordinary.  “You  can’t  marry  him.  He 
isn’t  Jewish.”  And  of  course,  finally,  definitely,  most 
crushing  of  all,  being  Jewish  meant  not  celebrating 
Christ’s  birth.  My  parents  allowed  me  to  attend 
Christmas  parties,  but  they  made  it  clear  that  I must 
receive  no  gifts.  How  I envied  the  white  and  gold 
Norwegians!  Their  Lutheran  church  was  not 
glamorous,  but  it  was  less  frighteningly  strange  than 
the  synagogue  I had  visited  in  Winnipeg,  and  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  each  December,  joy  came  upon 
the  midnight  clear. 

It  was  the  Lutheran  church  and  its  annual 
concert  which  brought  me  closest  to  Christmas.  Here 
there  was  always  a tree,  a jolly  Santa  Claus,  and  a 
program  of  songs  and  recitations.  As  the  town’s  most 
accomplished  elocutionist,  I was  regularly  invited 
to  perform.  Usually  my  offering  was  comic  or  purely 
secular— Santa’s  Mistake,  The  Night  Before 
Christmas,  a scene  from  A Christmas  Carol.  But  I 
had  also  memorized  for  such  occasions  a sweetly 
pious  narrative  about  the  housewife  who,  blindly 
absorbed  in  cleaning  her  house  for  the  Lord’s  arrival, 
turns  away  a beggar  and  finds  she  has  rebuffed  the 
Savior  himself.  Oddly  enough,  my  recital  of  this 
vitally  un-Jewish  material  gave  my  parents  no  pain. 
My  father,  indeed,  kept  in  his  safe-deposit  box  along 
with  other  valuables  a letter  in  which  the  Lutheran 


minister  spoke  gratefully  of  my  last  Christmas 
performance.  “Through  her  great  gift,  your  little 
Freidele  has  led  many  to  Jesus.”  Though  Papa 
seemed  untroubled  by  considerations  of  whether  this 
was  a proper  role  for  a Jewish  child,  reciting  The 
Visit  made  me  profoundly  uneasy.  And  I suppose  it 
was^this  feeling,  combined  with  a natural 
disinclination  to  stand  unbidden  at  the  feast,  which 
led  me,  the  year  I was  seven,  to  rebel. 

We  were  baking  in  the  steamy  kitchen,  my 
mother  and  I— or  rather  she  was  baking  while  I 
watched,  fascinated  as  always,  the  miracle  of  the 
strudel.  First,  the  warm  ball  of  dough,  no  larger  than 
my  mother’s  hand.  Slap,  punch,  bang— again  and 
again  she  lifted  the  dough  and  smacked  it  down  on 
the  board.  Then  came  the  moment  I loved.  Over  the 
kitchen  table,  obliterating  its  pattered  oilcloth,  came 
a damask  cloth;  and  over  this  in  turn  a cloud  of 
flour.  Beside  it  stood  my  mother,  her  hair  bound  in 
muslin,  her  hands  and  arms  powdered  with  flour. 
She  paused  a moment.  Then,  like  a dancer  about  to 
execute  a particularly  difficult  pirouette,  she  tossed 
the  dough  high  in  the  air,  catching  it  with  a little 
stretching  motion  and  tossing  again  until  the  ball 
was  ball  no  longer  but  an  almost  transparent 
rectangle.  The  studel  was  as  large  as  the  tablecloth 
now.  “Unter  Freidele’ s vigele  Ligt  eyn  groys  veys 
tsigele,”  she  sang.  “Under  Freidele’s  little  bed  A white 
goat  lays  his  silken  head.”  Tsigele  iz geforen  handlen 
Rozinkes  mit  mandlen...  .”  For  some  reason  that 
song,  with  its  gay  fantastic  images  of  the  white  goat 
shopping  for  raisins  and  almonds,  always  made  me 
sad.  But  then  my  father  swung  open  the  storm  door 
and  stood,  stamping  and  jingling  his  galoshes 
buckles,  on  the  icy  mat. 

“Boris,  look  how  you  track  in  the  snow!” 

Already  flakes  and  stars  were  turning  into  muddy 
puddles.  Still  booted  and  icy-cheeked  he  swept  us 
up— a kiss  on  the  back  of  Mama’s  neck,  the  only 
spot  not  dedicated  to  strudel,  and  a hug  for  me. 

“You  know  what?  I have  just  now  seen  the 
preacher.  Reverend  Pederson,  he  wants  you  should 
recite  at  the  Christmas  concert.” 

I bent  over  the  bowl  of  almonds  and  snapped 
the  nutcracker. 

“I  should  tell  him  it’s  all  right,  you’ll  speak  a 
piece?” 

No  answer. 

“Sweetheart— dear  one— you’ll  do  it?” 

Suddenly  the  words  burst  out.  “No,  Papa!  I don’t 


want  to!” 

My  father  was  astonished.  “But  why  not?  What 
is  it  with  you?” 

“I  hate  those  concerts!”  All  at  once  my 
grievances  swarmed  up  in  an  angry  cloud.  “1  never 
have  any  fun!  And  everybody  else  gets  presents  and 
Santa  Claus  never  calls  out  ‘Freidele  Bruser’!  They 
all  know  I’m  Jewish!” 

Papa  was  incredulous.  “But,  little  daughter, 
always  you’ve  had  a good  time!  Presents!  What 
presents?  A bag  of  candy,  an  orange?  Tell  me,  is 
there  a child  in  town  with  such  toys  as  you  have? 
What  should  you  want  with  Santa  Claus?” 

It  was  true.  My  friends  had  tin  tea  sets  and  dolls 
with  sawdust  bodies  and  crude  Celluloid  smiles.  I 
had  an  Eaton  Beauty  with  real  hair  and  delicate 
jointed  body,  two  French  dolls  with  rosy  bisque  faces 
and— new  this  last  Hanukkah— Rachel,  my  baby 
doll.  She  was  the  marvel  of  the  town:  exquisite  china 
head,  overlarge  and  shaped  like  a real  infant’s,  tiny 
wrinkled  hands,  legs  convincingly  bowed.  I had  a 
lace  and  taffeta  doll  bassinet,  a handmade  cradle,  a 
full  set  of  rattan  doll  furniture,  a teddy  bear  from 
Germany  and  real  porcelain  dishes  form  England. 
What  did  I want  with  Santa  Claus?  I didn’t  know,  I 
burst  into  tears. 

Papa  was  frantic  now.  What  was  fame  and  the 
applause  of  the  Lutherans  compared  to  his  child’s 
tears?  Still  bundled  in  his  overcoat  he  knelt  on  the 
kitchen  floor  and  hugged  me  to  him,  rocking  and 
crooning.  “Don’t  cry,  my  child,  don’t  cry.  You  don’t 
want  to  go,  you  don’t  have  to.  I tell  them  you  have 
a sore  throat,  you  can’t  come.” 

“Boris,  wait.  Listen  to  me.”  For  the  first  time 
since  my  outburst.  Mama  spoke.  She  laid  down  the 
rolling  pin,  draped  the  strudel  dough  delicately  over 
the  table,  and  wiped  her  hands  on  her  apron.  “What 
kind  of  a fuss?  You  go  or  you  don’t  go,  it’s  not  such 
a big  thing.  But  so  close  to  Christmas  you  shouldn’t 
let  them  down.  The  one  time  we  sit  with  them  in 
the  church  and  such  joy  you  give  them.  Freidele, 
look  at  me  . ...”  1 snuffed  loudly  and  obeyed,  not 
without  some  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  the 
pathetic  picture  1 made.  “Go  this  one  time,  for  my 
sake.  You’ll  see,  it  won’t  be  so  bad.  And  if  you  don’t 
like  it — pffff,  no  more!  All  right?  Now,  come  help 
with  the  raisins.” 

On  the  night  of  the  concert  we  gathered  in  the 
kitchen  again,  this  time  for  the  ritual  of  the  bath. 
Papa  set  up  the  big  tin  tub  on  chairs  next  to  the 


black  iron  stove.  Then,  while  he  heated  pails  of  water 
and  sloshed  them  into  the  tub.  Mama  set  out  my 
clothes.  Everything  about  this  moment  contrived  to 
make  me  feel  pampered,  special.  I was  lifted  in  and 
out  of  the  steamy  water,  patted  dry  with  thick  towels, 
powdered  from  neck  to  toes  with  Mama’s  best 
scented  talcum.  Then  came  my  “reciting  outfit.”  My 
friends  in  Birch  Hills  had  party  dresses  mail-ordered 
from  Eaton’s — crackly  taffeta  or  shiny  rayon  satin 
weighted  with  lace  or  flounces,  and  worn  with  long 
white  stockings  drawn  up  over  long  woolen 
underwear.  My  dress  was  Mama’s  own  composition, 
a poem  in  palest  peach  crepe  de  chine  created  from 
remnants  of  her  bridal  trousseau.  Simple  and 
flounceless,  it  fell  from  my  shoulders  in  a myriad  of 
tiny  pleats  no  wider  than  my  thumbnail;  on  the  low- 
slung  sash  hung  a cluster  of  silk  rosebuds.  Regulation 
drop-seat  underwear  being  unthinkable  under  such 
a costume.  Mama  had  devised  a snug  little  apricot 
chemise  which  made  me,  in  a world  of  wool,  feel 
excitingly  naked. 

When  at  last  I stood  on  the  church  dais,  the 
Christmas  tree  glittering  and  shimmering  behind  me, 
it  was  with  the  familiar  feeling  of  strangeness.  I 
looked  out  over  the  audience-congregation,  grateful 
for  the  myopia  that  made  faces  indistinguishable, 
and  began: 

A letter  came  on  Christmas  morn 

In  which  the  Lord  did  say 

“Behold  my  star  shines  in  the  east 

And  I shall  come  today. 

Make  bright  thy  hearth  . . . .” 

The  words  tripped  on  without  thought  or  effort. 
I knew  by  heart  every  nuance  and  gesture,  down  to 
the  modest  curtsey  and  the  properly  solemn  pace 
with  which  I returned  to  my  seat.  There  I huddled 
into  the  lining  of  Papa’s  coat,  hardly  hearing  the 
“Beautiful,  beautiful!”  which  accompanied  his  hug. 
For  this  was  the  dreaded  moment.  All  around  me, 
children  twitched  and  whispered.  Santa  had  come. 

“Olaf  Swenson!”  Olaf  tripped  over  a row  of 
booted  feet,  leapt  down  the  aisle  and  embraced  an 
enormous  package.  “Ellen  Njaa!  Fern  Dahl!  Peter 
Bjorkstrom!”  There  was  a regular  procession  now, 
all  jubilant.  Everywhere  in  the  hall  children  laughed, 
shouted,  rejoiced  with  their  friends.  “What’d  you 
get?”  “Look  at  mine!  ” In  the  seat  next  to  me,  Gunnar 
Olsen  ripped  through  layers  of  tissue:  “I  got  it!  I got 
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it”  His  little  sister  wrestled  with  the  contents  of  a 
red  net  stocking.  A tin  whistle  rolled  to  my  feet  and 
I turned  away,  ignoring  her  breathless  efforts  to 
retrieve  it. 

And  then-— suddenly,  incredibly,  the  miracle 
came.  “Freidele  Bruser!”  For  me,  too,  the  star  had 
shone.  1 looked  up  at  my  mother.  A mistake  surely. 
But  she  smiled  and  urged  me  to  my  feet.  “Go  on, 
look,  he  calls  you!”  It  was  true,  Santa  was  actually 
coming  to  meet  me.  My  gift,  I saw,  was  not 
wrapped— and  it  could  be  no  mistake.  It  was  a doll, 
a doll  just  like  Rachel,  but  dressed  in  christening 
gown  and  cap.  “Oh  Mama,  look!  He’s  brought  me  a 
doll!  A twin  for  Rachel!  She’s  just  the  right  size  for 
Rachel’s  clothes.  I can  take  them  both  for  walks  in 
the  carriage.  They  can  have  matching  outfits  . . . . ” 
I was  in  an  ecstasy  of  plans. 

Mama  did  not  seem  to  be  listening.  She  lifted 
the  hem  of  the  gown.  “How  do  you  like  her  dress? 
Look,  see  the  petticoat?” 

“They’re  beautiful!”  I hugged  the  doll 
rapturously.  “Oh  Mama,  I love  her!  I’m  going  to  call 
her  Ingrid.  Ingrid  and  Rachel  . . . .” 

During  the  long  walk  home  Mama  was  strangely 
quiet.  Usually  I held  my  parents’  hands  and  swung 
between  them.  But  now  I stepped  carefully,  clutching 
Ingrid. 

“You  had  a good  time,  yes?”  Papa’s  breath  frosted 
the  night. 

“Mmmmmmm.”  I rubbed  my  warm  cheek 
against  Ingrid’s  cold  one.  “It  was  just  like  a real 
Christmas.  I got  the  best  present  of  anybody.  Look, 
Papa— did  you  see  Ingrid’s  funny  little  cross  face? 
It’s  just  like  Rachel’s.  I can’t  wait  to  get  her  home 
and  see  them  side  by  side  in  the  crib.” 

In  the  front  hall,  I shook  the  snow  from  Ingrid’s 
lace  bonnet.  “A  hot  cup  cocoa  maybe?”  Papa  was 
already  taking  the  milk  from  the  icebox.  “No,  no,  I 
want  to  get  the  twins  ready  for  bed!”  I broke  from 
my  mother’s  embrace.  The  stairs  seemed  longer  than 
usual.  In  my  arms  Ingrid  was  cold  and  still,  a snow 
princess.  I could  dress  her  in  Rachel’s  flannel  gown, 
that  would  be  the  thing  ....  The  dolls  and  animals 
watched  glassy-eyed  as  I knelt  by  the  cradle.  It  rocked 
at  my  touch,  oddly  light.  I flung  back  the  blankets. 


Empty.  Of  course. 

Sitting  on  the  cold  floor,  the  doll  heavy  in  my 
lap,  I wept  for  Christmas.  Nothing  had  changed  then, 
after  all.  For  Jews  there  was  no  Santa  Claus;  I 
understood  that.  But  my  parents  ....  Why  had  they 
dressed  Rachel? 

From  the  kitchen  below  came  the  mingled 
aromas  of  hot  chocolate  and  buttery  popcorn.  My 
mother  called  softly.  “Let  them  call,”  I said  to  Ingrid- 
Rachel.  “I  don’t  care!”  The  face  of  the  Christmas 
doll  was  round  and  blank  under  her  cap;  her  dress 
was  wet  with  my  tears.  Brushing  them  away,  I heard 
my  father  enter  the  room.  He  made  no  move  to  touch 
me  or  lift  me  up.  I turned  and  saw  his  face  tender 
and  sad  like  that  of  a Chagall  violinist.  “Mama 
worked  every  night  on  the  clothes,”  he  said. 
“Yesterday  even,  knitting  booties.” 

Stiff-fingered,  trembling,  I plucked  at  the  sleeve 
of  the  christening  gown.  It  was  indeed  a miracle— a 
wisp  of  batiste  but  as  richly  overlaid  with  embroidery 
as  a coronation  robe.  For  the  first  time  I examined 
Rachel’s  new  clothes— the  lace  insets  and  lace 
overlays,  the  French  knots  and  scalloped  edges,  the 
rows  of  hemstitching  through  which  tiny  ribbons 
ran  like  fairy  silk.  The  petticoat  was  tucked  and 
pleated.  Even  the  little  diaper  showed  an  edge  of 
hand  crochet.  There  were  booties  and  mittens  and 
a ravishing  cap. 

“Freidele,  dear  one,  my  heart,”  my  father 
whispered.  “We  did  not  think.  We  could  not  know. 
Mama  dressed  Rachel  in  the  new  clothes,  you  should 
be  happy  with  the  others.  We  so  much  love  you.” 

Outside  my  window,  where  the  Christmas  snow 
lay  deep  and  crisp  and  even,  I heard  the  shouts  of 
neighbors  returning  from  the  concert.  “Joy  to  the 
world!”  they  sang. 

Let  earth  receive  her  King! 

Let  every  heart  prepare  Him  room 

And  heaven  and  nature  sing  . . . 

It  seemed  to  me,  at  that  moment,  that  I too  was  a 
part  of  the  song.  I wrapped  Rachel  warmly  in  her 
shawl  and  took  my  father’s  hand.^ 


’ Fredelle  Bruser  Maynard,  “Jewish  Christmas,”  in  Raisins  and  Almonds  (Toronto:  Doubleday  Canada,  n.d.].  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
the  Estate  of  Fredelle  Bruser  Maynard. 
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